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PREFACE 


TiA: objiifct of the present volume is to supply the want, 
whicl^ many readers must have felt, of a separate and 
convenient edition of the letters of Keats to his family 
and friends. He is oiui of those poets whose genius 
makes itself fclt ii\ prose -writing almost as decisively 
as in verse, and at their best these letters are among 
the most beautiful in our language. Portions of them 
lent an especial charm to a book charming at any rate 
— the biography of the poet first published more than 
forty years ago by Lord Houghton. But the correspond- 
ence as given by Lord Houghton is neither accurate nor 
complete. He had in few cases the originals before him, 
but made use of copies, some of them quite fragmentarj^, 
especially those supplied him from America ; and more- 
over, working while many of the iwet^s friends W'ere still 
alive, he thought it right to exercise a degree of editorial 
freedom for which there would now be neither occasion 
nor excuse. While I was ’engaged in preparing the life 
of Keats^for Mr. Mojley's series some years since, the 
following materials for an improved edition of his letters 
came into my hands : — ^ 

( 1 ) The copies made by Richard Woodhouse, a few 
years after Keats’s death, of ^he poem’s correspondence 
^ith his principal friends, viz. the publishers, Messrs. 
»^*5ylor and Hessey ; the transcriber, Woodhouse hipipelf, 
who was a young barrister of literaiy^ tastes in the con- 
fidence 0 ^ those gentlemen ; John H m uilt pu Reynolds. 
solicitor, poet, humourist, and critic" "(Korn 
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1852);* Jane and Mariaue Reynolds, sisters of the last- 
named, the former afterwards Mrs. Tom Hood ; James 
Rice, the bosom friend of Reynolds, and like him a young 
solicitor; Be niami n Bai ley^ .. ..undergraduate of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxfor37 afterwards Archdeacon of Colembo (1794 ?- 
1852), and one or two more. 

(2) The imperfect copies of the poet's letters to his 

brother and sister-in-law in America, which were made 
by the sister-in-law's second husband, Jeffrey of 
Louisville, and sent by hinl to Lord Houghton, twho 
published them with further omissions and alterations of 
his own. * 

(3) Somewhat later, after the publication of my book, 
the autograph originals of sorafi'^of these same letters to 
America were put into my hands, inftludfng almost the 
entire text of Nos. Ixiii. Ixxiii. Ixxx. and xcii. in the 
present edition. The three last are the long and famous 
journal-letters written in the autumn of 1818 and spring 
of 1819, and between them oceppy nearly a quarter of the 
whole volume. I have shown elsewhere ^ how much of 
their value and interest was sacrificed by Mr. Jeffrey’s 
omissions. 

Besides these manuscript sources, I have drawn largely 
on Mr. Buxton Forman’s elaborate edition of Keats’s works 
in four volumes (1883),^ and to a much less extent on the 

^ MacmiUart^s Magaziney August 1888. 

2 For the letters already printed by Lord Houghton, Mr. 
Forman as a rule simply copi«l the text of that editor. The letters 
to Fanny Bra'vne and Fanny Keats, on the other hand, he printed 
with great accuracy from the autograplj&, and ha<l autd|;raphB also 
before him in revising those to Dilke, Haydou, and one or two 
besidcH. The correspondence wip* Fanny Keats ho kindly gave 
me leave to use for the present volume, receiving from mo in 
return the right to use inytMS. materials for a revised issue of 
his own work. In ftiat issue, which appeared at the end of ISSIT, 
the new matter is, however, printed separately, in the form of 
and addenda detached from their context ; and the prer!env 
edition (the appearance of which has been delayed for two years 
by accidental circumstances) is the only one in wbith Hie true ^ext 
of the AmericAi and miscellaneous letters is given (mnsecutively 
and in proper order. 
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edition published by the poet’s American grand-nephew, 
Mr. Speed (1884)^, Even thus, the correspondence is 
still probably not quite complete. In some of the 
voluminous journal-letters there may still be gaps, where 
a sheet of th» autograph has gone astray; and since the 
folliowing pages have been in print, I have heard of the 
existence in private collections of one or two letters which 
I have not been able to include. But it is not a case in 
which absolute completeness is of much importance. 

matters of the date and sequence of the letters, I 
have taken pains to be more exact than previous editors, 
especiajly in tracing the daily progress and different 
halting-places of the poet on his Scotch tour (which it 
takes some knowledge of tJ!e ground to do), and in dating 
the successive p1rts,*^Titten at inteiwals sometimes during 
two or three months, of the long journal-letters to America. 
t)n these particulars Keats himself is very vague, and his 
manuscript sometimes runs on without a break at points 
where the sense shows th^ he has dropped and taken it 
up again after a pause of days or weeks.^ Again, I have 
in all cases given in full the verse and other quotatioiis 
contained in the correspondence, where other editors 
have only indicated them by their first lines, it is 
indetd from these that the letters derive a great part of 
their character. Writing to his nearest relatives or most 
intimate friends, he is always quoting for their pleasure 
poems of his own now cls^sical, then warm from his 
brain, sent forth uncertain wlufther to live or die, or 
snatches %f doggrcl iiinsense as the humour of the 
moment takes him. The former, familiar as we may be 
with them, gain a new interest and freshness from the 

context : the latter are nothing apart from it, and to 

• • 

•i(f The letters in which I have relied wholly or in part on Mr. 
Speed’s text are Nos. xxv. Ixxx. (only for a few passages missing 
ill autograph) cxvi. and cxxxi. % 

“ •Where the dates in niy text are printed without brackets, they 
ai*e ttose given by Keats himself ; the dates within brackets have 
been supplied either from the postmarks (as w'as dtne by Wood- 
house in all his transcripts) or by inference from the text. 
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print them gravely, as has been done, among the Poetical 
Works, is to punish the levities of genius too hard. 

As to the text, I have followed the autograph wherever it 
was possible, and in other cases the manuscript or printed 
version which I judged nearest the autograph ; with this 
exception, that I have not thought it worth whije^ to 
preserve mere slips of the pen or tricks of spelling. The 
curious in such matters will find them religiously repro- 
duced by Mr. Buxton Forman w'hercver hc^has had the 
opportunity. The poet’s punctuation, on tne other iiand, 
and his use of capitals, which is odd and full o{ cbarifcter, 
I have preserved. As is well knowm, his handwriting is 
as a rule clear and beautiful, quite free from unsteadiness 
or sign of fatigue ; and as li^erc specimens for the col- 
lector, few autographs can compart wRh these close- 
written quarto (or sometimes extra folio) sheets, in wdiich 
the young poet has poured out to those he loved his 
whole self indiscriminately, generosity aiid fretfulness, 
ardour and despondency, boyish i)etulance side by side 
with manful good sense, the tattle of suburban parlours 
with the speculations of a spirit unsurpassed for native 
poetic gift and insight. 

The editor of familiar correspondence has at all times 
a difficult task before him in the choice what totgive 
and what to withhold. In the case of Keats the diffi- 
culty is greater than in most, from the ferment of opposing 
elements and impulses in ^ his nature, and from the 
extreme unreserve withSvhich he lays himself open alike 
in his weakness and his stren(jth. The either irreat 
letter- writers in English are men to some degree on 
their guard ; men, if not oi the world, at least of some 
worldly training and experience, and of characters in some 
degree formed e^d set.^ The pliase of imlilnited youth- 
ful expansiveneas, of enthusiastic or fretful outcry, tliey 
ha^re either escaped or left behind, and never give tti-cm- 
selves away completely. Gray is of course an extreme 
case in pojnt. With a masterly breadth cf mind he 
unites an even finicking degree of academic fastidiousneBS 
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and i^rsoiial reserve, and his correspondence charms, not 
by impulse or openness, but l)y urbanity and irony, by 
ripeness of judgment and knowledge, by his playful 
kindliness towards the few intimates he has, and the sober 
wistfulness with which he looks out, from his Pisgah-« 
height of universal culture, over regions of imaginative 
delight into which it was not given to him nor his 
contemporaries to enter fully. To take others differing 
most widely both as men and i)oet 3 : Cow'per, wdiether- 
affectionately “chatting and chirping” to his cousin 
Lady Hestceth, or confiding his sjnritual terrors to the 
Rev. Ji)lin New'toii, that unwdse monitor wdio would imt let 
them sleep, — Cowpcr is a letter-writer the most unaffected 
and sincere, but has neveftheless the degree (if reticenec 
natural to his Sreeftng, as w'ell as a touch of staidness 
and formality proper to his age. Byron offers an 
extreme contrast ; unrestrained he is, but far indeed 
from being unaffected ; the greatest attitiidinist in 
literature as in life, and tjjc most brilliant of all letter- 
writers after his fashion, with his wit, his wilfulness, 
his flash, his extraordinary unscrupulousncss and re- 
source, his vulgar pride of caste, his everlasting restless- 
ness and egotism, his occasional true irradiations of the 
divifie fire. Shelley, again — but he, as has been justly 
saitl, must have his singing robes about him to be quite 
truly Shelley, and in his corrcHpoiideuce is little more 
than any other amiable enthusiastic gentleman and 
scholar on his travels. (To th^ case of Keats, at any 
rate, 11011% of these otfier distinguished letter- writers 
affoi’ds any close parallel. That admirable genius was, 
from the social point of ^icw, an unformed lad in the 
flusli and rawmess of youth. His passion for beauty, his 
ii^tiuctive iftsiglit into the vitaf sourcoe of imaginative 
delight in nature, in romance, and in antiiiuity, went 
along, with perceptions painfully acute in inattera%of 
daily life, and nerves high-strung in the extreme. He 
was,*nioreoiref, almost incapable of artifice ^or disguise.J^ 
Writing to his brothers and sister or to friends as dear, 
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he is secret with them on one thing only, and that is 
his unlucky love-passion after he became a prey to it ; 
for the rest he is open as the day, and keeps back 
nothing of wliat crosses his Iniiicl, nothing that vexes 
or jars on him or tries his patience. / iTis character, 
as thus laid bare, contains elements of rSte nobility and 
attraction — modesty, humour, sweetness, courage, im- 
pulsive disinterestedness, strong and tender family aft'ec- 
tion, the gift of righteous indignation, the ^gift of sober 
aiul strict self-knowledge. But it i s only*a characfcir i n 
the making. A strain of hereditary flisease, lurking in his 
constitution from the lirst, was developed by over-exertion 
and aggravated by mischance, so that lie never lived to be 
himself; ami fr om about l ua ffWeiitv-foiirth birthda y his 
utterances are those of one strug^.ig i^Tvain against a 
hojielcss distenijicr both of body and mind. 

If a selection could be made from those parts only of 
Keats’s correspondence which show him at his best, wc 
should have an anthology full of intuitions of beauty, 
even of wi.sdoni, and breathing the very spirit of generous 
youth ; one unrivalled for zest, whim, fiiiicy, and ami- 
ability, and written in an English whicli by its pceuliar 
alert and varied movement sometimes recalls, perhaps 
more chisely than that of any other writer (for the yeung 
Cocikiiey has Sliakspeare in liis Idood), the prose passages 
of llamkt and Mark Ark nhoxd Nothing, Had the 
correspondence, never been printed before, were it there 
to be dealt with for the first time, this method of selec- 
tion would no doubt be the tem^jting one to •ppl^ to it. 
But sucli a treatment is now hardly possible, and in 
any ciuse would hardly be i^aite fair ; since the object, 
or at all events the effect, of publishing a man's cor- 
resipndence is HOt meAdy to give literary 'pljfircsnre^t 
is ‘to make the man himself known ; and the revelation, 
tfWugli it need not be wholly without reserve, is b^and 
to be just and proportionate as far as it goes. Even 
as an artist in the work which he hiiiiseK published 
to the world, Keats was not one of those of whom it 
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could be said, “his worst he kept, his best he gave.’' 
Rather he gave promiscuously, in the just confideiire 
that among tlie failures and half-successes of his inex- 
perienced youth would be found enough of the best to 
establish his •place among the poets after his death. 
Considering all things, the nature of the man, the dith- 
culty of separating the exrpiisite from the common, tlie 
healthful from the diseased, in iiis mind and work, 
considering jlgo the use that lias already been made of 
the materi^xls, I ha ve decided in this edition to give the 
co rrespo ndence almost uh^iuied ; omitting a"few"iTi[BSag5s 

mer« criidity/hSdTy'Vnore than two pages in all, but 
not attempting to suppress those whioh betray the w'eak 
places in the writer’s iiafure, his Haws of taste and 
training, his m(Jt^ciillnts of waywanliiess, irritaluUty, and 
morbid suspicion. Only the biographer without tact, 
the critic without balance, will insist on these. A truer 
as w^ell as more charitable judgment will recognise that 
what was best in Keats \yis also what was most real, 
and will be fortified by remembering that to those wlio 
knew liim his faults were almost unap])arent, and that 
no man w^as ever held by his friends in more devoted 
or more uiiaiiiiiious atfection while he lived and aftcr- 
wartfe. 

Tliore is one thing, however, whi(‘h I have not chosen 
to do, and that is to include in this collection the poet’s 
l ovedetters to Faiinv Rraw ye. As it is, the intimate 
nature of the correspondence mflst sometimes give the 
reader a se»se of eavesdropping, of being admitted into 
petty private matters with which he has no concern. If 
this is to some extent ine\4tal)le, it is by no means in 
evitable that the public should be farther askcii to look 
the shoulder of the sick aiuT presently dying youth 
while he declares the impatience and torment of liis 
pl!SS!feu to the object, careless and unresponsive as fihe 
seems to have been, who inspired it. Tliesc letters too 
have*bcen J^iifted. As a matter of feeling I^caunot put 
myself in the place of the reader who desires to possess 
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them ; while as a matter of literature they are in a 
different key from the rest, — not lacking passages of 
beauty, but constrained and painful in the main, and 
quite without the genial ease and play of mind which 
make the letters to his family and friendt so attractive. 
Therefore in this, which [ hope may b(M-ome the staKckird 
edition of his correspondence, they shall find no place. 

to the persons, other tlian those already mentioned, 
to whom tlie letters here given are addreijs^d : — Shelley 
of course needs no wonls ; nor should any be pieed6^ for 
the ]jaintcr Haydon (1786-1846), or the poet and critic 
Lcigli Hunt (1781-1859). Theirs were the chief iiwsjnring 
influences wliicli determined the young medical student, 
about his twentieth year, at thf time when this (-orrespond- 
euee opens, to give up his intended jVrofAsion for jjoetry. 
Both were men of remarkable gifts and st}’(>ng intel- 
lectual cnthiisiasni, hampered in either case by foibles of 
cliaracter wliich their young friend and follower, who 
has left so far more illustrious a name, was only too 
quick to detect. Charles Cowden Clarke (1 787-1877), 
the son of Keats’s schoolmaster at Enfield, lia<l exercised 
a still earlier influence on the lad’s opening mind, and 
was himself afterwards long and justly distinguished as 
a Sliakspearean student and lecturer and essayist on 
English literature, Charles Wentw'orth Dilke (1789- 
1864), liaving begun life in the Civil SeiTico, early 
abandoned that calling for .letters, and lived to be one 
of the most influential of English critics and journalists ; 
he is chiefly known from his coi«iection with the Athrn- 
mmij and through the memoir published by his grand- 
son. Chiirles Brown, aftcr^^^ards styling himself Charles 
Armitage Brown (1786- 1842), who became known 
to Keats throiEgh Difke in the summer of ISyT, 
and was his most intimate companion during the two 
y^*s June 1818 to June 1820, ha,d begun life ffs *a 
merchant in St. Petei-sbiirg, and failing, came borne, and 
took, he al^, to literature, chiefly as a contributor to the 
various periodicals edited by Leigh Hunt. He lived 
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mostly in Italy from 1822 to 1834, then for six years at 
Plymouth, and in 1841 emigrated to New Zealand, 
where he died the following year. Joseph Severn 
(1793-1879) was the sou of an engraver, himself begin- 
ning *to practise as a painter wheu Keats knew him. 
His devoted tendance of the poet during the last sad 
months in Italy was the detcnuiiiing event of Severu^s 
career, carniv;g, him the permanent regard and gratitude 
of jilWovers of genius. He established himself for good 
in Rome, where he continued to practise his art, and 
was for many years English consul, and one of the most 
familiar figures in the so^nety of the city. 

Lastly, of the poet's '6wn relations, George Keats 
(1799-1842) after rfi.s brothcr’.s death continued to live 
at Louisville in America, ^vhere he made and lost a 
fortune in businCvSs before he died. His widow (born 
Gcorgiaiia Augusta Wylie), so often and affectionately 
addressed in these letters^ by and by took a second 
husband, a Mr. Jeffrey, already mentioned as the corre- 
spondent of Lord Houghton. Frances Mary Keats (1803- 
1889), always called Fanny in the delightful series of 
letters which lier brother addressed to her as a young 
girl,^ in course of time married a Spauisli gentleman, 
Seilor Llanos, and lived in Madritl to a great old age. 
Several other members of the poet’s circle enjoyed 
unusual length of days — Mr., William Dilke, for instance, 
dying a few years ago at ninefy, and Mr. Gleig, long 
Ohaplain-0oncral of thetForces, at ninety-two. But with 
the death of his sister a year and a half ago, passed 
away probably the lost survivor of those who could bear 
ill memory the voice and features of Adonais. 

‘ S. C, 

""All/ 1891. 

^ The autogA^plis of these letters are now iu the Br^ish Museuni. 
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Ills TAMTIA' ♦AND FUIF.NDS 


/ l T(» CllMlEr.S COWDEN CLAIiKK. 

[liondon, (Xlohnr 31, IBK) J 

My DAiNTii: D WTE — 1 wilt bo as punctual as tlic Hon 
to the Olnvor. Very !L;la(l aiu I at the tluui^dits ol 
KOoiu<r so soon this i^lorious ITaydon ainl all liis croation. 
i j)V!iy time let luo know wlmu y(.u go to Ollier’s and 
whoi^i Ik; resides — lliis 1 forgot to ask you — and tell me 
also when you will help iiu; waste a sullen day — (lod 
’ield you ' J. K. 


11.- TO IJENJAMIN K015KKT HAYOON. 

[London, ) Novoailni -JO, ISlf). 

My dear Sir --Last oveiRiig wrought me up, and 1 
cannot forhojjr sending you the fodowing ~ 

Yours unfeignodly . John Kkats. 

o -Removed to 7G Chcapside. 

^ Tiic early lotlers of Ko'ils are full of tliese Sli:iks])earean tag*^ 
and alhjwioiis^t Noiiio of tlic less familiar I have llio^glit it woitli 
while to mark in the lootnotes. 

• 5 n 
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Oi'cat spirits now ou earth iiro .sojourniiip; ; 
tin of the eloinl, the eataracL, the lake, 

Who oil Ifelvellyii's suiiiiiiit, wide awako, 

Cal (dies lus freshness from ArchniigeVs wing: 

He of the rose, tlie violet, tlu^. spring, 

The social smile, the chain for Freedopj’s sake: 
And lo ! — T\hose stedfastnchs would never take 
A iiKiaiier sound tliaii Kapliael’s whispering. 

And other spirits there are standing ajiart 
Upon tlio foi ehead of the age to come ; 

'J'lujse, these will give the world aiioiln'r lioart, 
And other pulses. Jloar ye. not the li\ii\i 
Of mighty workings in the Immau mart ? 
kisteii awhile yc nations, and he dimib.^ 


^ III. — TO JlKNJAMINr IlOPERT IlAYDON. 

[London,] Thursday aftcrnooc, NPvTmhcr 20, 1816. 

My dear Sir — Your letter lias Hlled mo with a i)i(md 
pleasure, and shall he heiit by me as a stimulus to 
exertion — I begin to fix my eye upon one lioj’ixon. ]\Ty 
feelings entirely fall in with yours in re.2[ard to the 
Kllii)sis, and I L'^ory in it. • The Idea of your sending^ 
it to Wordsworth put me out of brivtih— you know witli 
what Kcvcrenco I would sencl my Welbw isluis to iiim. 

Yours sincerely John Kkaiu 

ft 

IV. — TO CllAULKS COWDEN ChAUKE. 

^ fljondon,] Tuesday [Docemhor 17, 1816]. 

My dear Chaiks — You- may now l(X)k at Minerva’s 
Tlilgis with impunity, seeing that my awful Visage ^ did 
not turn you into a Jolin Dorct^ You havc^iccordingly 
a legitimate title to a Oopv — I will use my interest to 
procure it for you. I'll ten you what — I imt Reynold.s 
at Haydon’s a few mornings since — lie premised to be 
with mo this flvcning and Yesterday I had the sa/he 

^ The references are of course lo Wordsworth, T/ugh IJunt,^d 
1^'don. In the sonnet as printed in the Poems of 1817, and all 
later (edition, s, the hiot line hut one breaks off at “workings.” tlio 
words “in the human mart” having been oniittcMl hf Htydoif sadvmc. 

Prcsuiifthly jus shown in .some drawing or miniature, 
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proinipc' from Sovoni mid I must put you in mind that 
on last All lijillowmaa’ day you ^^avc mo your word 
that you would .spend this Evouiii" witli mo — ro no 
laittin*^ oir. 1 have done little to Eudjuilya^la^dy t 
iu^])C to linislirTmr ono more attack, I believe you I 
wehI1iro'"TTteTu^^^^^ — it was ho wliorcsr)!! a Nij^ht that T 
Rto])pcd there all tlie next day. llis Ibanciniu-anccs to 
you. (Ext. from the eommoii j)laeo Hook of my ]\liud — 
JM'cm. — Wcd^iy^tlay — TTnmjkst cad— call in AVavner Street 
— a i:4.oteli of Mr. Hunt.)~T wull ever consider you my 
Rin(*(‘ro and alVeotioiiate friend — you will not doubt that 
I am ywur.s. 

(Jod bless you — John Ivi:\ts. 


• • • 

^ V. — TO JOHN ir\MILToN IMlVNOLhs. 

[l.uii(lu)i,J Huinliiy [Maivli *2, 1S17?].* 

My dear ibynolds — Yj>ur kiudiioss adects me so 
sensilJy Unit I can merely put down a few mono-sentences. 
Your (Iriticism only mak<»s Ino exlnuuely anxious lliat 1 
should not deceive y>m. 

It’s the finest Uiin^ by Clod as lla/litt woidd say. 
Ifowevtu' 1 h(Ji)e I may not decejvc you. There are 
soim^ aeiiuaintances of mine wlio will scralch llieir 
Heards and althou^di 1 liave, f hope, some (Jiarity, I 
wish their Xails maybe loin:*'. T will be ready at the 
time you nnuitiou in all Happiness. 

There is a rejiort that a y^mn^i; Lady of IG has 


ivritteii tli^^ new Ti'a.i^e(^v, («od bless bin* — 1 will know 
her by Hook or by Crook in less tlnni a week. My 


Ih’othors ^ and niy 1 wQumu 
fours inost sincerely 


JtUTN Ki-ath. 


Ndt. Uk' lonjjf pooMi piildishod that 4itl<' in 1S18. l)ut 

Uif cavlii-r atioiiipL hegiiimnsf, “ I wio.hl tiptoe upon a little hill/’ 
Wddi was as a fraj,um'nt in the VaoiMs of 1817. ^ 

- T’dfs letter, Avhi<'h is iniivked hy Woodliouso in his <"opy ‘^o 
J.ate, ^lent. hy haml/’ 1 take to he au answer lo tin; ooinineinlatory 
aihliTo^eUhy Heynohls to Keats on i'Vhrinry 1S17 : seo 
KmU (Men of licttcrs Scenes), Appendiv, p, 223. 
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^VI. — TO JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. 

[London, March 17, 1817.] 

My clear Reynolds — My Brothers are lanxious that I 
should go by myself into tlic country — they have ji-lyays 
been extremely fond of me, and now that Haydoii has 
pointed out how necessary it is that I should be alone to 
improve myself, they give up tlic temporary pleasure of 
living with me continually for a great goo'cf which I hope 
will follow. So I shall soon l>e out of Town. You must 
soon bring all your present troubles to a close, and so 
must I, but we must, like the Fox, prepare for a fresh 
swarm cf flies. Banish money — Banish sofas — Banish 
Wine — Banish Music; but right vTftch' Health, honest 
Jack Health, true Jack Health — Banish health and 
banish all the world. I must ... if I come this 
evening, 1 shall horrildy commit myself elsewhere. So 
I will send my excuses to them and ]\Irs. Hilke by my 
brothers. 

Your sincere friend John Kkats. 


^VII, — TO (;E()RGE and THOMAS KEATS, 

[Southarupi'on,] Tuesday Mom [April 15, 1817]. 

My dear Brotlicrs — I am safe at Southampton — after 
having ridden three stages outside and the rest in for it 
began to be very cold, t did not know the Names of 
any of the Towns I passed through — all I cai^ tell you is 
tUg^t^iactimes I saw dusty Hedges — sometimes Ponds — 
,^en nothing — then a littU Wood with trees look you 
like Launce's Sister “ as white as a Lily and as small os 
a Wand” — th^ canic* houses which died ‘away into^ a 
ffl-ar flimi cume hedge trccs aforesilid 

E 'n, As the Lamplight crept along the followiisfg 

gs were discovered — “long heath broom furze'* — 
Hurdles hero and there half a Mile —Park jULlixigs when 
the WiudcRvs ot a House were always discovered by 
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reflection — One Nymph of Fountain — N.B. Stone — 
lopped Trees — Cow riiiniiiating — ditto Donkey — Man 
and Woman going gingerly along— William seeing his 
Sisters over the itcath — John waiting with a Lanthorn 
for his Mistress — IJarhcr’s Pole — Doctor’s Sliop- -How- 
eves after having liad my fill of these I j)opped my Head 
out just as it began to Dawn — W.7?. this Tuesday Morn 
saw the Sun rise — of which T shall say nothing at 
present. 1 fgU rather lonely this Morning at Breakfast 
so T «went and unbox’d ^hAkapeam - - “ Thorr^^a my 
Comfort.”^ [ went immediately after Breakfast to 
Southiuaripton Water where I enquired for the Boat to 
the Isle of Wight as I intend seeing tliat place before 
I settle — it will go at 3, shall T after liaving taken a 
Chop. I knowUcJllflng of this place but that it is long 
— tolerably broad — hfis bye streets — two or three 
Churclies- -a very respectable old Gate witli two Lions 
to guard it. The Men and Women do not materially 
differ from those I Imvc been in the Habit of seeing. I 
forgot to say that from dawm till half-past six I went 
through a most delightful Country — some open Down 
but for the most imrt thickly wooded. What surprised 
me most aviis an immense quantity of blooming Furze 
oA OAch side the road cutting a most rural dash. The 
Southampton water when [ saw it just now was no better 
than a low Water Water which ilid no more than answer 
my expectations — it will ha.ve mended its Manners by 
3. From the Wharf are seen tlic shores on each side 
stretching 4o the Isle of ^Vight. You, Haydon, .Reynolds, 
etc. have been pushing each other out of my Brain by 
turns. I have conned over every Hetul in Tlaydon’s 
Picture- - you must warn them not to be afraid should 
n y Ghost \1s'it lEeiToiTW cHTI^aY— pF 
Kiss his^ Hand at Betty over the Way for me yea and to 
9jiy at her for me. I hope one of you will be (X)mpetot 
to take part in a Trio while T ana away- you need only 

^ F'^or Stuljliaiio’s ** Here’s luy comfort,” twice fiu 
LI. ii. 
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aggravate yonr voices a little and mind not to speak 
j3ues and all — when you have said Uuin-ti-ti — you must 
not be rum any more or else another will take up tlie 
ti-ti alone and then he iniglit be taken Ood sliicld us for 
little better than a Titmouse. By the t by talking of 
Titmouse Remember me particularly to all my Fiic^uls — 
give my Love to tlus Miss Reynoldses and to Fanny who 
i hope you will soon see. Write to me soon about them 
all — and you George jmrticularly how yq^,pget on with 
Wilkinson’s plan. What could I have done withcAit my 
Plaid 1 I don’t feel inclined to write any more at 
present for I feel rather muzz}^ — you iruiKst be iconbuit 
with this fac simile of the rough plan of Aunt Dinah’s 
Ooiiiitcri)M,ne. ‘ 

Your most affectionate Brother “ *JoirN Keats. 

Reynolds shall hear from me soon. 


^III. — TO JOHN IIA^IILTON IIRYNOLDS. 

Caiisbro(»ke, A])ril 17th [1817]. 

My dear Reynolds — Ever sinev I wrote to my 
Bnjthers from Soutliainptoii I have been in a taking — 
and at this moment I am about to become settled— dor L 
have im]>acke(l my books, put them into a snug corner, 
pinned up ITaydoii, Mary Queen of Scots, and Milton 
with his daughters in a row. In tlio passage I found a 
head of Shakspeare which I had not before seem. It is 
most likely the same tliat George spoke so wfll of, for I 
like it extremely. Well — this liead I have hung over ray 
Books, just above the three in a row, having first discarded 
a French Atnbassador — now this alone is a good morning^s 
work. Yester(lay I w<*nt to Shankliii, whitih occasioned 
a great debate in my mind whether I should live there 
(gl^t Oarisbrookc. Shanklin is a most beautiful place^-^ 
Sloping wood and meadow ground reacli round the Ohiue, 
which is axleft between the Cliffs of theflc|*th of nearly 
300 feet at least. This cleft is filled with trees and 
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bushes ill the narrow part, and as it widens becomes 
bare, if it were not for primroses on one side, which . 
spread to the very verge of the Sea, and some fishermen's 
huts on the other, perched midway in the Balustrades of 
beautiful green Hedges along their steps down to the 
san^Ja* But the sea, Jack, the sea — the little waterfall — 
then the white cliff — then St. Catlierine's Hill — ‘‘the 
sheep in the meadows, the cows in the corn.” Then, why 
are you at Garisbrookc ? say you. Because, in the first 
place^I shoiuTbe at twice the Expense, and three times 
the inconvenience — next that from here 1 can se^ your 
contineiit — from a little hill close by the whole north 
Angle of the Isle of Wight, witli the water between us. 
Ill the 3rd place, I see €arisbrooke Cfistle from luy 
window, and hafef ftmnd several delightful wood-alleys, 
and copses’, and quick freshes.^ As for primroses — the 
Island ought to bo called Primrose Island — that is, if the 
nation of Cowslips agree thereto, of which there are 
divers Clans just beginning to lift up their heads. 
Another reason of my fixing is, that I am more in reach 
of the places around me. I intend to walk over the 
Island east — West — North — South. I have not seen 
many specimens of Ruins — I don’t think however I shall 
ever.soc one to surpass Carisbrooke Castle. The trench 
is overgrown with the smoothest turf, and the Walls 
with ivy. The Kccq) within side is one Bower of ivy — 
a colony of Jackdaws have been there for many years, I 
dare say I have seen many a ijescendant of some old 
cawor whi^ peeped throiigh the Bars at Charlca the first, 
when he was there in Confinement. On the road from 
Cowes to Newiiort I saw so<pe extensive Barracks, which 
disgusted me extremely with the Government for placing 
such a Ncs^ of Debauchery in beautiful a place. I 
a^ked a man on the Coach about this — ^&nd he said that 
iho people had been spoiled. In the room where I sle^t 

^ “ ITl not show liim 
*Wliero the quick freshes are.’* 

Caliban in Tempe^ 111. iL 
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at Not^'port, I found this on tlic Window — “ 0 Isle spoilt 
by the milcrtary I . . . ” 

l»lie wind is in a sulky fit, and 1 feci that it would bo 
iKjC'bad thing to be the favourite of some Fairy, who 
wpjdd give one the power of seeing how pur Friends got 
on at a Distance. I should like, of all Loves, a sketch of 
you and Tom and (leorgc in ink which Haydon will 
do if you toll him liQw I want them. From want of 
regular rest I have been rather narvus — and the passage 
in Lear — “ Do you not licar the sea — liiiS Iuiuu^mI me 
intensely. 

ON THK SEA 

11 keeps etrnial wliuspcriu^s uroiiml 

Desokalti shores, and niLh its swell 

(5luts twitic ten Ihoiusaiid Cav^tns,^iill the .s]>ell 
or Hecate leaves them their old shadowy sound. 

Often Tis in such gentle temper loiiud, 

That .scarcely will the very sniallest shell 
Be mov’d for days from where it soiiietiiue fcdl, 

Wlicn last tlie winds of Heaven wore uulKiuiid. 

O ye ! who have yonr eye-halls vexM and tir’d, 

Fcjist them upon the wi«leness of tlu; Sea ; 

O ye ! whose Ears are dinii'd with uproar rude, 

Oi fed too nmcli with clojing u^clody — 

Sit ye near some ohi Cavern’s Mouth, and hrooil 
Until ye start as if the sea Nyrmphs (piired - ^ 

• 

April 18th, 

Will you h*avc the goodness to do this 1 Borrow a 
Botanical Dictionary — tiun to tlie words Laurel and 
Prunus, show the explanations to your sisters and Mrs. 
Dilke tuid without more ado let Willem send mo the Cups 
Basket and Books they trifled and j)ut oil* and nfl:' while 
I was in town. Ask them what they can say for them- 
selves — ask Mrs. Dilke ^wherefore she does sp distress me 
— let me know How Jane has her health — tlio We^ither^is 
unfavourable for her. Tell George and Tom to writ^^j 
Iff tell you what — on the 23d was Shakspearo born. 

^ Tliis sonnet was first ' imblislied in tho ChoMpwi (cdiLVsd by 
John Scott) Ar Augrust 17, 1817. 
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Now if I should receive a letter from >fou and anoihet 
from iny brothers on that day ’twoidd b'e a pariuna 
good thing. Wiienevcr you write say a word or two 
on some Passage in Sliaksijcare that may have mmo, 
rather new to you, which must be continually hai^>c?hii>g, 
notwithstanding that 'we read the same Play forty times 
— for instance, the following from the Tempest never 
struck me so forcibly as at lu'cseiity . 

Uniliiiia 

Shal^Jtfr the vast of 'nvjht tJud they may wqfi% 

All exci’j'iac on thcc — ” 


Flow cjy\ I help bringing to your rnirid the line — 

In the dark haekward and lOrytim tf lime — 

r find 1 cannot^e^jiist witlmut Poetry — without eternal 
Poetry— half the day will not do — the whole of it— 1 
began with a little, but habit law made niu a Leviathan. 
I liad become alt in a Tremble from not liaviiig writtou 
anything of late — the Sonnet overleaf did me good. I 
slept tlie better Ijist night fgi‘ it — this Morning, how'cvcr, 
J am nearly as bad again. Just now f oi)eiicd SiKmser, 
and the first Lines I saw W(;ro tht*he — 

“The iiolilo hciirL that liarUouTs viriuoie^ 

And is with child of glnrious gicat intent, 

* (,’iiii never rc.st iirdil it forih Iia\c luoiis'ht 
Tir eternal Inood of gloiy ^•xccUent — ” 


Let me know particularly about IJaydon, ask him to 

write to me about Hunt, if it be only ten lines --1 hope 

all is well — I shall forthwith* begin my Endymion, 

which I W)i)c 1 shall liave got some way wdtli by the 

time you come, wdieii wc will read our verses iu a delightful 

place 1 have set my heart flpoii, near the Castle. Give 

my Love to^oiir Sisters severa Uy— 

Bgintimbei* ihe to TJice, Mr. ana Mjs, Bilke and all we 



Your sincere Friend John Keatsji* 


liiitjct K^ats, Mrs. Cooks, New^ Village, Cariabrookc. 
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^ IX. — TO LEIGH HUNT. 

Margate, May 10, 1817. 

My dear Hunt — The little gentleman that sometiincs 
lurks in a gossip's bowl, ought to have come in the very 
likeness of a roasted crab, and choaked me outrighf for 
not answeriogt your letter ere this : however, you inust 
not suppose thaf^T V<ts in town to receive it : no, it 
followed me to the Isle of Wight, and I it just as I 
was going to pack up for IVI.argate, for reasons -wdiiJh you 
anon shall hear. On arriving at this treeless affair, I 
wrote to my brotlier George to refpicst 0. C.*' 0.^ to 
do the tliiiig you wot of respecting Himini ; and George 
tells me he has undertaken it witji^. great plcasuivs ; 
so I hope there has been an understanding bf 3 twecTi 
you for many proofs : C. C. C. is well acipiaintod with 
Bensley. Now why did you not send the key of your 
cupboard, which, I know, was full of papers ^ 'We 
would have locked tliein all, in a trunk, together with 
those you told me to destroy, whicli indeed I did not do, 
for fear of demolishing rccei[)ts, tlicre not being a more 
unpleasant thing in the world (savfng a thousand and 
one others) than to pay a bill twice. Mind you, old 
Wood’s a very varmint,” shrouded in covctousiiosa : — 
and now I am upon a hoirid subject — what a horrid one 
you were upon last Sunday, and well you handled it. The 
last Examiner ^ was a battcring-ram against Christianity, 
blasphemy, Tcrtullian, Erasmus, Sir Philip Sidney ; and 
then tlie dreadful Pctzelians find their e:^uition by 
blood ; and do Christians shudder at the same thing in a 
newspaper which they attrilnite to their God in its most 
aggravated form ? 'What is to be the end^ of this ? I 
must mention HazlittV Southey.'** 0 that he had l^t 

* Gltai'lfs Cowden Clarke. 

For Sunday, May 4, 3817. 

* The first part, published in the same number of the Mmminer, 
of a feropious review by Ilazlitt of Southey’s l%iy? io 
Hmithi Esq., M,P, 
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out the grey hairs ; or that they liad boon in any other 
paper not concluding with such a thuuclerclap ! That 
sentence about making a page of the feeling of a whole 
life, apxjcars to me like a whale’s back in the sea of prose, 
f ought to ham) said a word on Sliakspeare’.s Cliristianity. 
Th^rc are two which I have not looked over with yon, 
touching the thing : the one for, the other ^^inst : that 
in favour is in Measure for Measure* Act llT Scene ii. — 
IsaJtK Alafi, alfui ! 

all tlic souls that were*, were forfeit once ; 

And He that miglit Hie ’vantage best have took, 

Found out the remedy. 

That against is in Twelfth Night, Act III. Scene ii. — 

For there is no Chi4stiau that moans to be saved by 
believing rightly, mia ^ver believe .such impossible x\assages of 
gro.ssuess. 

Before I come to the Nymjdis,^ I must get through 
all disagreeables. 1 went to the Isle of Wight, thought 
BO mucli about poetry, so long togetlici*, that I could not 
get to sleep at night ; and, •moreover, I know not how it 
wa.s, I could not got whulc.soiiie food. By tins means, in 
a week or so, I became not over capable in iny upper stories, 
and .set off pi'll-mcll for Margate, at least a hundred and 
fifty miles, because, forsooth, I fiincied that I should like 
my old lodging here, and could contrive to do without trees. 
Another thing, I was too much in solitude, and conse- 
quently was obliged to be in continual burning of thought, 
as au only resource. However, Tom is with rao at 
present, jyid we are ^ery comfortable. We intend, 
though, to get among some trees. How have you got 
on among them? IIow ans the Nymphs'! I suppose 
they have led you a fine daucc.^ Where are you now '? — 
in Judea, Caj^jpadocia, or the park of Libva about Cyrcnc? 
Stranger from “ Heaven, Hues, and Brototypejs,” I wager 
^'ou have given several new turns to the old say^ii^* 
^‘Now the maid was fair and pleasant to look on/^ as 

* Allies pcim lo ontitlod on which Hunt Wivs uo^%at work, and 
which was published in tho volume called FuUaijc (1818). 
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well as made a little viiriatioii in “ Once upon a time.” 
Perhaps, too, you have rather varied, “ Here cudeth the 
tirst lesson ” Thus I liope you have made a horseshoe 
business of “ uiisui)erlluous life,” “faint bowers,” and 
fd)rous roots. T vow that T have been down in the 
moutli lately at this work. The.se last two days, how^ycr, 
I liayo felt more confident - I have asked myself so often 
why I should be a poet more than other men, seeing how 
fijreat a tiling it is, — how great things are tojie gained by 
it, what a thing to be in the mouth of Fame, — that last 

ideii has grown so monstrously beyond my seeming 
power of attainment, that the other day I neady con- 
sented with myscir to drop into a Phacthon. Yet ’tis a 
disgrace to fail, even in a iTiigc attempt ; ainl at this 
moment I drive the thought from imf * f began my poem 
about a fortnight since, and have done some every day, 
except travelling ones. Perliaps 1 may have done a 
good deal for the time, but it appears sucli a ])in’s point 
to mo, that I will not copy any ont. When f consider 
tliat so many of these pin-pffints go to form a bodkiu- 
point (God send I end not my life with a bare bodkin, 
in its modern sense !), and that it mpiires a thousand 
bodkins to make a spear bright enough to throw any light 
to posterity, I sec nothing but continual uphill journeying. 
Now is there anything more unpleasant (it may come 
among the thousand and one) than to be so journeying 
and to miss the goal at last ? But 1 intend to whistle 
all these cogitations iiiij) the sea, wlicrc I hope they will 
breed storms violent enough to^block nj) all*exit from 
Russia. Does Shelley go on telling strange stories of 
the deaths of kings Tell Win, there are strange stories 
of the deaths of poets. Some have died before they were 
conceived. “ lR)w do* you make that out, Master 
Vellum!” Does Mrs. S. cut bread and butter as neiitiy 

Alluding to tlio well-known .story of Shelley dismaying an 
old lady in a stage-coach by suddenly, d of notldug, crying 

out to Lc-igli jyiunt in the words of Hlchartl H., God’s salce, 
1ft us sit upon the ground," etc. 
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as ever ? Tell her to procure some fatal scissors, and cut 
the thread of life of all to-be-disappointed poets. Does 
Mrs. Hunt tear linen as straight as ever? Tell her to 
tear from the book of life all blank leaves. Remember 
me to them al? ; to Miss Kent and the little dfics 
your sincere Friend John Keats alias Junkets. 
You shall hear where wo move. 


^ .X. — TO BENJAMIN KOBERT ITAYBON. ^ 

* •% 

Margate, Saturday Evo [May 10, JSI/J. 

My hear Haydon, 

“ Eet Fiiiiio, tliat all after in tluMi- lives, 
lave upon our Ijrazcm tombs, 

And so grace us in the disgi’acc of death ; 

Wlicii spite of cormorant devouring Time 
The endeavour of this prohcnt hrcatli may buy 
'J'liat Honour which shall bate his Seytbe’s keen edge 
And make us heirs of all eleniity,’' ^ 

To think that 1 have no right to couple myself with 
you in this speech would be death to me, so 1 liavc e’en 
written it, Jind I pray Cod that our “ brazen tombs ” be 
nigh neighbours. It cannot bo long first ; the “ endea- 
vour of this present breath ” will soon be over, and yet 
it is as well to breathe freely during our sojourn — it is 
as well as if you have not been teased with that Money 
affair, that bill-pcstilcnce. However, T must think tliat 
difficulties nerve tlie S])irit of a Man — they make our 
Prime Objects a Refiigv- as well as a Passion. The 
Trumpet of Fame is as a tower of Strengtii, the ambitious 
blowoth it and is safe. I ‘Buppose, by your telling me 
not to give way to forebodings, George has inenlioiied to 
you what I "have lately said iiPmy Lr^tters to him — 
triith is I have been in such a state of Mind as to read 
over ray Lines and hate them. I am one that ‘‘gatliijr^ 
Samphire, dreadful trade” — the Cliff of Poesy towers 
above me — lyett when Tom who meets with sonjxe of Pope’s 
^ Opeuing speech of the King in Lin:e*s T^ihours Lost. 
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llomcr in Plutavoh’a Livca roads soinc of thoso to mo 
llioy seem like Mice to mine. I read and write about 
eight hours a day. Tlicrc is an old saying “ well begun 
is half done” — ’tis a bad one. I would use instead, 
“Not begun At Jill ‘till half done;’^ so according to that 
I have not 'begttii'*' my J\icm and consequently (k priori) 
can say notliing about it. Thank Chxl ! I do begin 
arduously where I leave off, notwithstanding occasional 
depressions; and I hope for the suy)pgi:lr of a Higli 
Power while 1 climb tliis little oinim'noc, and ospfcially 
in my Years of more momentous Labour. I rcmcnibcr 
your saying that you liad notions of a good Genius jae- 
siding over you. I have of late had the same thought, 
for things which I do half'*at Random are afterwards 
confirmed by my judgment in a (hfzeu* featuics of Pro- 
])riety. Is it too daring to fancy Slnikspearo tiiis 
Presider? When in the Isle of Wight I mot with a 
Shakspoare in the Passage of the House at which I 
lodged — it comes nearer to my idea of liiin tlian any T 
have seen — I was but there a Week, yet tlu'- old woman 
matle me take it with me tliough I v'out off in a hurry. 
Do you not think this is ominous of good*? I am glad 
you say every man of great views is at times tormented 
as I am. 

SunUay afUjr [May 11]. 

This Morning I received a letter from George by 
which it appears that Money Troubkis are to follow us 
up for some time to «ome — perhaps for always-— these 
vexations arc a great hindranot to one — tl»\y are not 
like Envy and detraction stimulants to further exertion 
as being immediately relativef and reflected on at the same 
time with tliO'jmmc object — ^but rather like a nettle leaf 
(iPiWo in yotw^bed. So now I revoke mf Promise ^of 
finishing my Poem by the Autumn which I should have 
(ipBe had I gone on as I have done — but I cannot write 
while my spirit is fevered in a contrary direction and I 
am now si^e of having plenty of it this •'Summer.*' At 
this moment I am in no enviable Situation —I feel that 
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I am not in a Mood to write any to-day ; and it appears 
that the loss of it is the beginning of all sorts of irregu- 
larities. I am extremely glad that a time must come 
when cverytliing will leave not a wraclc behind. You 
tell me never to despair — I wish it^jVtas as .easy for me 
to oJjscrve the saying — truth is I have n horrid Morbidity 
of Tomperament whicli has shown itself at intervals — it 
is I have no doubt the greatest Enemy and stumbling- 
block I liavej^fcar — I may even say that it is likely to 
be tl^ eauseof my disappointment. However every ill 
has shm^-e^ Qf good — this veiy hane wxnTIiT“'arany time 
ciiTible j:nc to loolc with an obstinate eye on the Jlcvil 
Himself — aye to ])c as proud of being tlio lowest of the 
human race as Alfred could* bo in being of the highest. 
I feel confident PsTn^ild have been a rebel angel had the 
opportunity been mine. I am very sure that you do love 
me as your veiy Erotlicr — I have seen it in your continual 
aiixi(ity for me— :ni(l J assure you that your welfare and 
fame is and will be a chief pleasure to me all my Life. 
I know no one l.mt you whef can be fully sensible of the 
turmoil and anxiety, tho sacrifice of all what is called 
comfort, tho rcadinoss to measure time by what is done 
and to die in six hours could ]>lans be brought to con- 
clusions — tile looking upon the Sun, the Moon, tlie Stars, 
the Eartli and its contents, as rafitevials to form greater 
things — that is to say cthcrciil things — but here I am 
talking like a Madman, — greater things tliaii our Creator 
himself made ! ! « 

I wrote^ to Hunt yesterday — scarcely know what 1 
said in it. I could not talk about Poetry in the w’ay I 
should have liked for I was not in humor witj^ either his 
nr mine. His self-del iisions arc very lamwtablc — they 
hj^ve enticed 4iim into a Situatioii^ which I ijhould l)o leiS 
eager after than that of a galley Slave — wnat you observe 
tticreon is very true must be in time. ; ^ 

Perhaps it is a sclf-dolusion to say so — but T think 
T coukl not Jbe •deceived in the manner that jHunt is — 
may I die to-morrow if I am to be. There is no greater 
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Sin after the seven deadly than to flatter oneself into an 
idea of being a groat Poet — or one of those beings who 
arc privileged to wear ont their Lives in the pursuit of 
Honor — how comfortable a feel it is to feel that such a 
Crime must bring its heavy Penalty 1 That if one be a 
Self-dolinler accounts must be balanced *2 I am gla(^ you 
arc hard at Work — ’t will now soon be done — I long to 
sec Wordsworth^a as well as to have mine in 'A but I 
would rather not show my face in Town till the end of 
the Year — if that will be time enough — iT not I siS^all be 
disappointed if you do not write for me even when you 
tliink l)e3t. I never quite despair and I read Sh|),kspearc 
— indeed I shall I think never read any other Book much. 
Now this might load me into a long Confab but I desist. 
I am very near agreeing with llazUot' \jliat Shakspcarc is 
enough for us. By the by what a tremendous Southoan 
article his last was— I wish he had left out “grey hairs.” 
It was very gratifying to meet your remarks on the 
manuscript — I was reading Anthony and Cleopatra when 
I got the Paper and there are several Passages applicable 
to the events you commentate. You say that ho arrived 
by degrees and not by any single struggle to the height 
of his ambition — and that his Tafe had been as common 
in particulars as other ]\Teu’s. Shakspcarc makes Eno^ 
barb say — 

Wlievo’s Antony ? 

Eros. — Tie’s talking iu llie garden, aiul spu'rns 
T/ie rush that lies Ijefore liim ; cries, Fool, Lepitliis ! 

r 

In tlic same scene wc find— , 

Let determined things 
To destiny hold unbowaiied their way. 

Dolabella says of .^nthony^s IMcsscnger,^ 

An argnnifent that he is pluck’d when hither 
Ho sends so poor a pinion of his wing, 

^ Then again — 

* (.<?., tl^ir likenesses, as introduced by HstyUcni into his pic- 
ture of Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, 
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Eno. — 1 SCO Men’s Jndgmenis are 
A parcel of their lortunc-s ; ami things outward 
Do draw the inward (pialily after them, 

To suffer all alike. 

The followiug applies well to Bertrand ^ — 

Yet ho that can endure 
To follow witli allegiance a fallen Lord, 

Does conquer him that did his Master conquer, 

And earns a jdace i’ the story. 

But how (lilFei^tly does Buonaparte bear his fate from 
Antlioify ! 

’Tis good, too, that the Duke of Wellington has a 
good Wftrd or so in the Examiner. A Man ought to 
have the Fame he deserves — and I begin to think that 
detracting from liiin as well as from Wordsworth is the 
sanio thing. I wish Re had a little more taste — and did 
not in that respect “ deal in Liouteriantry.’^ You should 
have heard from me before this — but in the first place I 
did not like to do so before I had got a little way in the 
First Book, and in the next ^ G. told iiio you were going 
to write I delayed till I had iioard from you. Give my 
Bcspects the next lime you write to the North and also 
to Johu Hunt. Kcrfiember me to Reynolds and tell him 
to write. Ay, and when you send Westward tell your 
Sister that I mentioned her in this. So now in the 
name of Shakspeare, Raphael and all our Saints, I com- 
mend you to the care of heaven ! 

Your everlasting Friend John Keats. 

^ XI.— TO MESSKS.* TAYLOli AND IIESSEY. 

• Margate, May 16, 1817. 

My dear Sirs — I am extremely indebted to you for 
yow liberality in the shape of manufactured rag, value 
£20, and shall immediately proceed to destroy some of 
tli,e minor heads of that hydra the dun ; to conquer widely 
tlie knight need have no Sword Shield Cuirass, Cuisscs 
llerbanigeon^SiicJir Casque Greaves Paldrons sgurs Chev- 

^ Geueral Bertraud, who followed Napoleou to St. Helena. 

• C 
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ron or any other scaly comiiiodity, hut ho need only 
take the Bank-note of Faith and Cash of Salvation, and 
set out against the monster, invoking the aid of no ‘ 
Archimago or Urgimda, but finger me the paper, light as 
the Sibyl’s leaves in Virgil, whereat the <fiend skulks off 
with his tail between his legs. Touch him witli this 
enchanted paper, and he whips you his head away as fast 
as a snail’s horn — but then the horrid propensity he has 
to put it up again has discouraged many very valiant 
Knights. He is such a never-ending sthl-Lx^ginniflg sort 
of a body — like my landlady of the Bell. I should conject- 
ure that the very spright that “the green sour* ringlets 
makes Whereof the ewe not bites ” had inanulactiircd it 
of the dew fallen on said scur ringlets. T think I could 
make a nice little allegorical poen>, ^Willed “ The Dun,” 
where wo would have the Castle of Carolessiioss, the 
drawbridge of credit, Sir Novelty Fashion’s expedition 
against the City of Tailors, etc. etc. 1 went day by 
day at niy poem for a Month — at the end of which time 
the other day [ found rny Brain so over-wrought that 1 
had neither rhyme nor reason in it — so was obliged to 
give up for a few days. I hope soon to be able to resume 
my work — I have endeavoured to do so once or twice ; but 
to no puj'pose. Instead of Poetry, I have a swimming 
ill my head and feel all the efteets of a Mental debauch, 
lowness of Spirits, anxiety to go on witlioiit the power 
to do so, which does not at all tend to my ultimate pro- 
gression. However ,to -morrow I will begin my next 
month. This evening I go t^ Canterbury,, having got 
tired of Margate. I was liot riglit in my head when I 
came — At Canterbury h hope the reniembranco of 
Chaucer will set me forward like a Billiard Ball. I am 
glad to hear of Mr. T/s health, and of tho*welfare of the 
“ In-town-stayera.” And think Eeynolds will like ‘'his 
Trip — I have some idea of seeing the Continent some 
time this summer. In repeating how sensible I am of 
your kindness, I remain • • • 

obel* serv^ and friend JoirN Keats. 
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IjhaU be happjr.to any little iiitellig8ilcp,.ijR.,tJlc 
literary o LfiaCBitlly way whcu^you have tjine to scribbk. 


^XII . — TO MESSRS. TAYLOR AND IIESSEY. 

t 

[London] Tuesday Morn [July 8, 1817], 
My dear Sirs — I must endeavour to lose my inaideii- 
liead witli respect to money Matters as soon as possible 
-And I will too— So, liere goes ! A couple of Dims that 
I thought wofftTbe silent till the beginning, at least, of 
next month (when I am certain to be on my lcg.s, for certain 
sure), hij^vo opened ui)on me with a cry most “untuneabhj ” ; 
novel’ did you lujar sucli gallant chiding.” Now you 
must know, 1 am not desejate, but have, thank (lod, 
25 good notes in«Hi)^ fob. But then, you knosv, I laid 
them by to write with and w^ould stand at bay a fort- 
niglit ere they slionid gi’ab me. In a montli's time I 
must pay, but it would relieve luy mind if I owed yon, 
instead of those relican duns. 

I am afraid you will sa}»I liavo ‘‘w'ound about witli 
circumstance,” when 1 should have asked plainly- -how- 
ever as 1 said I am, a little maidenish or so, and I fool 
my virginity come strong upon mo, the while 1 r('quo.st 
the loan of a .£20 and a £10, whiol), if you w'ould enclose 
to me, I would acknowledge and save myself a hot fore- 
head. I am sure you arc coiifuleiit of my responsibility, 
and in the sense of siiuarciicss tliat is always in me. 

Your obliged friend John Keats. 

^XILL— TO MARIAN AND JANE REYNOJ.DS. 

Oxfpml,* SeplemU'-r 5, 1817]. 

My dear Fsieuda — You arc I aiii glad to boar coinfort- 
abfe at Hampton, where J hope you ^ill receive the 
IJiscuits we ate the other night at Little Britain.-^ I hojxj 
you found them good. Tliero you are among sands* 

Oil »vinit to Bcnjiimin Bailey at Magdalen Hall. 
Littleiiuiupton. “ KeyuoUla’s family lived in Ltttlo Britain. 
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stones, Pebbles, Bocehes, Clilfs, Hocks, Deeps, Shallows, ^ 
weeds, ships. Boats (at a distance). Carrots, Turnips, 
sun, moon, and stars and all those sort of things — here 
am I among Colleges, halls, Stalls, Plenty of Trees, 
thank God — Plenty of water, thank heaven — Plenty of 
Books, thank the Muses — Plenty of Snuff, than\c Sir 
Walter Raleigh — Plenty of segars, — Ditto — Plenty of 
flat country, thank Tellus^s rolling-pin. Pm on the sofa 
— Buonaparte is on the snuff-box — But 3^011 are by the 
seaside — argal, you bathe — you walk— you say, “how 
beautiful” — find out resemblances between waves and 
camels — rocks and dancing-masters — fircshovels And tclc- 
Bcojies — Dol])hins and Madonas — wdiicli w^ord, by the 
way, I must acquaint you w»as derived from the Syriac, 
fland came down in a way which <r/^jft,hcr of you I am 
sorry to say arc at all capable of comprehending. But as 
a time may come when by your occasional converse with 
me you may arrive at “something like prophetic strain,” 

I will unbar the gates of my pride and lot my (jondtisecn- 
sipn stalk forth like a ghqSt^git the Circus. — Tlic word 
]\Ta-don-a, my dear Ladies — or — the word Mad — Ona — so 
I say I I am not mad — Jfowsumover when that aged 
Tamer Kewthon sold a certain camel called Peter to the 
overseer of the Babel Sky-works, he thus spake, adjusting 
his cravat round tlie tip of his chin — “My dear Ten- 
story-up-in-air !•. this here Beast, tliough I say it as 
shouldn’t say’t, !iot only has the power of subsisting 40 
days and 40 nights iii^'thout fire and candle but lie can 
sing. — Here I have in my Pockqt a Certificate. from Signor 
Nicolini of the King’s Theatre ; a Certificate to this 
effect ” I have had dinner since I left that effect up- 

on you, and feel too heavy in mentibus to display all the 
Profundity of the Pol^'gon — so you liad better eacl^ of 
you take a glass of cherry Brandy and driidc to the heklth 
of Archimedes, who was of so benign a disposition tli«p.t 
*lie never would leave Syracuse iu his life — So kept 
liiDcjnclf out of all Knight-Errantry. — This I know' to bo 
a fact; for it is written in the 45th book of Winkine’s 
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treatise on garden-rollers, that he trod on a fishwoman’s 
too in Livori)ool, and never begged her pardon. Now 
the long and short is this — that is by comparison — for a 
long day may be a short year— A long Pole may be a 
very stupid fellRw as a man. Put let us refresh ourself 
from*this depth of thinking, and turn to some innocent 
jocularity — the Bow cannot always bo bent — nor the gun 
always loaded, if you ever let it off — and the life of man 
is like a groati Mountain — his breath is like a Shrewsbury 
(%'ike— iiie comes into the world like a shoeblack, and goes 
out of it like a cobbler — \u\ cats like a chimney-sweeper, 
<lriiik 3 ftke a gingerbread baker — and breathes like 
Achilh'S- -so it being that we arc such suhlunaiy ercatures, 
let. us endeavour to correct afi our ])ad spelling — all our^ 
most delightful abominations, and let us wish licalth to 
Marian and .lane, whoever they be and wherever. 

Yours truly John Keats. 


^XIV. — TO FA^NY KJSATS. 

Oxford, Heptembor 10 [1817]. 

My dear Fanny — -^jct us now begin a regular question 
and answer — a little pro and con ; letting it interfere as a 
pleasant method of my coming at your favorite little 
wants and eiijoyincuts, that 1 may meet them in a way 
hclitting a brother. 

We have been so little togcthojjj|ti^you have been 
able to reflect on things that I ffiw not whether you 
ju'cfcr the Kistory of Ki»g Pepin (o BunyaiVs Pilgrim^s 
Progress — or Ciiidorolhi and her glass slipper to IVloorc’s 
Almanack. How(3Vcr in a feV Letters I hope I shall be 
able to come at that and adapt my scribblinga to your 
Ploft-siire. Yon must tell me aboift. all you read if it be 
only six Pages in a Week and this transmitted to me 
c>>cry now and then will procure you full sheets 
Writing from me pretty frequently. — This I feel as a 
“ necesefty fof w5 ought to become intimately fMjquai^lod, 
in order that T may not only, as you grow up lovo you as 
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my only Sister, but confide in yon as iny dearest friend. 
When I saw yoii last I told you of my intention of going 
to Oxford and 'tis now a Week since I disembark’d from 
his Whipship’s Coach the Defiance in this place. I am 
living ill Magdalen Hall on a visit to a young Man with 
whom I have not been long acquainted, but whom 1 like 
very much — we lead very industrious lives — he in general 
Studies and 1 in proceeding at a pretty good rate witli a 
Poem Avhich T hope you will sec early ir** Oie next year. 
^-Perhaps you might like to know what I am Writing 
about. 1 will tell you. Many Years ago there was a 
young liandsomc Shepherd wlio fed his flocKs on a 
Mountain’s Side called Latpaus — he was a very contem- 
plative sort of a Person and lived, j^ilitary among the 
trees and Plains little thinking tliat such a beautiful 
Creature as the Moon was growing mad in Love witli 
him. — However so it was ; and when he was asleep on 
the Grass she used to come down from heaven and admire 
him excessively for a long Jtime ; and at last could not 
refrain from carrying him away in her arms to the top of 
that high Mountain Latmus while he was a dreaming 
— but I daresay you have read tins and all the other 
beautiful Talcs which have come down from the ancient 
times of that beautiful Greece. If you have not let me 
know and I will tell you more at large of others quite as 
delightful. This Oxford I have no doubt is the finest 
City in the world — it is full of old Gothic buildings-^ 
Spires — towers — Quadrangles — Cloisters — Groves, etc. , 
and is surrounded with more clef j streams tha*h ever I saw 
together. I take a Walk by the Side of one of them 
every Evening and, thank tlod, we have not had a drop 
of rain these many daj's. I had a long and interesting 
Letter from George, cross linos by a short one from '^in 
yesterday dated Paris. They both send their loves to 
^’’ou. Like most Englishmen they feel a mighty prefiFf- 
ence for everything English — the French Meadows, the 
trees, the«Pcople, the Towns, the CliurclicJ' the books, 
the everything — although they may be in themselves 
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good : yet when put in comparison with our green Islaud 
they all vanish like Swallows in October. They have seen 
Cathedrals, Manuscripts, Fountains, Pictures, Tragedy, 
Comedy, — with other things you may by chance meet 
with in this ’Country sucli as Washerwomen, Lamp- 
lighters, TLirnpikcnien, Fishkcttlcs, Dancing Masters, 
Kettle drums. Sentry Pioxc-'s, Rocking Horses, etc. — and, 
now they have taken them over a set of boxing-gloves. 

I have writto^ to George and requested him, as you wish 
I should, to write to you. 1 have been writing very hard 
lately, even till an utter incapacity came on, and I feed it 
now alJDut my licad : so you must not miml a little out- 
of-the-way sayings — though by the bye were my brain as 
clear as a bell I think 1 sJIould have a little piopcnsity 
thereto. I shalfsffip here till 1 have finished the 3d 
Book of my Story ; whicdi 1 hope will be acc.onqdish’d in 
at most three Weeks from to-day — about which time you 
shall sc(5 mo. How <lo you lila) Miss Taylor’s essays in 
Rhyme — I just look’d into the Book and it appeared to 
me suitable to you — especially since T remember your 
liking for those pleasant little things tlio Original Poems 
— the essays are tins more mature production of the same 
hand. While I was speaking about France it occurred to 
me to speak a few AVords on their Language — it is per- 
haps the poorest one ever spoken since the jabbering in 
the Tower of Babel, and when you come to know that the 
real use and greatness of a Tongue is to be referred to its 
Literature — you will bo astonished to find how very in- 
ferior it i« to our nati^^c Speech. — J wish the Italian 
would supersede French in every sciiool througliout the 
Country, for that is full of /V^al Poetry and Romance of a 
kind more fitted for the Pleasure of Ladies than perhaps 
our own. --It seems that the ohly end to be gained in 
acquiring Pk-ench is the immense aecomplishmont of 
speaking it — it is none at all — a most lamentable mista^p 
indeed. Italian indeed would sound most musically from 
Lips*whiclf liM began to i)ronounce it as early ^ French 
is crammed down our Moutlis, ns if we were young Jack- 
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(laws at the mercy of an overfeeding Schoolboy. Now 
Fanny you must write soon — and write all you think 
about, never mind wliat — only I,ct me have a good deal 
of your writing — You need not do it all at once — l)o two 
or three or four days about it, and let it be a diary of 
your little Life. You will preserve all my Letters jyid I 
will secure yours — and thus in the course of time wo 
shall each of us liavc a good Bundle — which, hereafter, 
when things may have strangely altered ^aijd God knows 
what liappened, wx may read over together and loot with 
})leasure on times past — that now arc to come. Give my 
Uospects to the Ladies — and so my dear Fann^ 1 am 
over 

Your most affectionate BTother John. 

If you direct — Post Office, OxforS^yoij^r Letter will 
be InougKt 16 mc.‘ ' 


XV. — TO JANE REYNOLDS. 

Oxford, Sunday Evg. [SoptcmLcr 14, 18171. 

My dear Jane — You are such a literal translator, that 
I shall some day amuse myself w'ith looking over some 
foreign sentences, and imagining how you woidd render 
them into English. This is an age for tyj)ical Curiosities ; 
and I would advise you, as a good sj)oculation, to study 
Hebrew, and astonish the world with a figurative version 
ill our native tongue. The Mountains skipping like rams, 
and the little hills like Iambs, y^n will leave as far bchiiul 
as the hare did the tortoise. It must be so or you would 
never have thought that I really meant you"" would like 
to pro^ and con about those Honeycombs — no, I had no 
such idea, or, if I had,* ’twoitld be only t(T tease you a 
little for love. So now let me put down in black dhd 
yhite briefly my sentiments thereon. — Imprimis 
sincerely believe that Imogen is the finest creature, and 
that I slKjuld have been disappointed at kearing you 
prefer Juliet — Item — Yet I feel siieh a yearning towards 
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Juliet that I would rather follow her into Pandemonium 
than Tmo<)icn into Paradise — heartily wishiu" myself a 
Romeo to he worthy of her, and to hear the Devils quote 
the old proverb, “ Birds of a feather flock together ” — 
Amen.-- O * 

^ JiTow let us turn to the Seashore. Believe mo, my 
dear Jane, it is a great happiness to see that you are in 
this finest part of the year winning a little enjoyment 
from the ha^^^wiprld. In truth, the great Elements we^ 
lcnowrf)f, are no mean comforters : tlic open sky sits upon 
our Reuses like a sapphire erown — the Air is our robe of 
state— the Earth is our throne, and the Sea a mighty 
minstrel playing before it — able, like David’s harp, to 
make such a one as you forget almost the tempest cares 
of life. I have^fSThid in the ocean’s music, — varying 
(tlio self-same) more than the ])assion of Tiinoihcus,’ an 
enjoyment not to be put into words ; and, though 
inland far 1 be,” [ now hear the voice most audibly 
while pleasing myself in the idea of your sensations.^ 

is getting well apa(;e, and if you have a few 

trees, and a little harvesting about you, Pll snap my 
lingers in Lucifer’s ^ye. 1 hope you bathe too — if you 
do not, I earnestly recommend it. P>athc thrice a week, 
and lot us have no more sitting up next winter. Which 
is the best of Sliakspcaro’s plays? I mean in what 
mood and with wlia.t accompaniment do you like th(i sea 
best ? It is very fine in the jnoniing, when the sun, 

“ opening on Neptune -with fair i>lcssctl beams, 

^irns into yclloi9 gold his salt sea streams," 

and sii])crb Vhcii 

“Tho sun from meridian height 
IWiiminos the depth of tl^ sea, 

And the fishes, beginning to sweat, 

Cry d it ! how hot wo .sluill be," 

«> 

and gorgeous, when the fair planet hastens 

“ To his liomo 
Within the Western foam." 
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But (lon^t you think there is something extremely fine 

^'nfter sunset, when there arc a few white clouds about 
and a few stars blinking — whcH tlie waters are ebbing, 
and the horizon a mystery? This state of things has 
been so fulfilling to me that I am ahxioua to hear 
whether it is a favourite with you. )So when yoiv and 
Marianne club your letter to me put in a word or two 
about it. Tell Dilkc that it would bo i)crhaps as well if 
he left a Pheasant or Partridge alive bci-(^ and there to 
keep up a supply of game for next seasem — tell ^lim to 
j’cin in if Possible all tho Nimrod of his disposition, ho 
i)eing a mighty hunter b('.forc the Lord — of tho^ Manor. 
Tell him to shoot fair, and not to have at the Poor devils 
in a furrow — when they arc Hyiii^, he may fire, and 
nobody will be the wiser. ** * 

CJivc my sinccrest rcs])ccts to Mrs. Lilke, saying that 
J have not forgiven myself for not having got her tho 
little box of medicine I promised, and that, had [ re- 
mained at Hampstead I would have made precious havoc 
with 4 ier house and furniture —drawn a great harrow over 
her garden — poisoned Boxer — eaten her cloth es-])egs — 
fried her cabbages — fricasced (how is it spelt?) her 
radishes — ragout’d her Onions — belabonretl her deaf-root 
— outstripped her scarlet-runners— parlez-vouskl with her 
frcncli-beans — devoured her mignon or mignionetto — 
metamorphosed her bell-handles — splintered her looking- 
glasses — bnllocked at her cups and saucers — agonised her 
decanters — put old Phillips to pickle in tho brine-tub — 
disor/7(imscd her inano — dislocated her caadlesticks — 
f3mpticd her wiiic-bins in a fit of despair — turned out her 
maid to grass — and astoniSlicd Brown ; whoso letter to 
her on these events T would rather see than the original 
Copy of the Book of 'Genesis. Should yftu see Mr.uW. 
D.^ remember me to him, and to little Kobinson Crusoe, 
tand to Mr. Snook. Poor Bailey, scarcely ever well, 

^ William Dilke, a younger brother of J)illvc, ^vho ha<l 

served iiitlH", Coiniuissariat department in the Peninsula, America, ' 
.and P.arirt. lie died in 3 885 at the age of 90. 
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has gone to bed, pleased that I am writing to you. 
To your brother John (whom henceforth I shall consider 
as mine) and to you, rmy dear’ friends, Marianne and 
Jane, T shall ever feel grateful for having made known 
to me so real a fellow as Bailey. He delights me in the 
selfish and (please God) the disinterested part of my 
disposition. If the old Poets have any pleasure in looking 
down at the eiijoyers of their works, their eyes must 
bend with a^Ls^iblc satisfaction upon him. I sit as at a 
feast^when he is over them, and pray that if, after my 
death, any of my labours should be worth saving, they 
may luh/’c so honest a chronicler ” as Bailey. Out of 
this, his enthusiasm in his own pursuit and for all good 
things is of an cxrjlted kiiiS — wortliy a more healthful 
frame and an untorn spirit. He must have happy years 
to come — ‘Mie shall not die by God.” 

A letter from Jolui the other day was a chief happi- 
ness to me. I made a little mistake when, just now, I 
talked of being far inlancL How can that be when 
]5ndyinion and T are at the bottoju of the seal whence I 
hope to bring him in safety before you leave the seaside ; 
and, if I can so contrive it, you shall be greeted by him 
upon the sea-sands, and he shall tell you all his adventures, 
which having finished, he shall thus proceed — “ My dear 
Badics, favourites of my gentle mistress, liowever my 
friend Keats may have tejased and vexed you, believe me 
he loves you not the less — for instance, I am deep in his 
favour, and yet he has been hauling me through the earth 
and sea \rttli unrelenting perseverance. I know for all 
this that he is mighty fond of me, by his contriving me all 
sorts of pleasures. Nor is fliis the least, fixir ladies, this 
one of meeting you on the desert shore, and greeting you 
inn his name.* lie scuds you moreover this little scroll — ” 
My dear Girls, [ send you, per favour of Endymion, the 
•assurance of my esteem for you, and my utmost wishes f&r 
your health and pleasure, being ever, 

Your aflbcfJonato Brother Join Keats. 
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XVI. — TO JOHN HAMILTON llEYNOLDS. 

c 

Oxford, Sunday Morn [September 21, 1817]. 

My dear Reynolds — So you are determined to be my 
mortal foo — draw a Sword at me, and t will forgive— Put 
a Bullet in my Brain, and I will shake it out as a dew- 
drop from the Lion’s Mane — put me on a Gridiron, and 1 
will fry with groat complacency — but-v.o^i, horror ! to 
come upon me in the shape of a Dun ! Send nie^hills ! 
as I say to my Tailor, send me Bills and I’ll never employ 
you more. However, needs must, when the devi? drives: 
and for fear of “before and behind Mr. Honeycomb” I’ll 
proceed. I have not time to clucij^atc the forms and 
shapes of the gniss and trees ; for, rot it ! I forgot to 
bring my mathoniatical case with me, which unfortunately 
contained my triangular Prism so that the hues of the 
grass cannot be dissected for you — 

For these last five or six days, wo have had regularly 
a Boat on the Isis, and explored all the streams about, 
which are more in number than your eye- lashes. Wo 
sometimes skim into a Bed of rushcf^*, and there become 
naturalised river -folks, — tlierc is one imrticularly nice 
nest, which we liave cliristcned “Reynolds’s Cove,” in 
which we liave road Wordswortli and talked as mey bo. 

I think T see you and Hunt meeting in the Pit. — What 
a very pleasaiit fellow he is, if he would give up the 
sovereignty of a Room pro bono. What Evenings wc 
might pass with him, could wc iiave him frdln Mrs. 11. 
Failings I am always rather rejoiced to find in a man 
than sorry for ; they bring u§ to a Level. He has them, 
but then his makes-up arc very good. He agrees with 
the Northern Poet in this, “ He is not one of those wtio 
mxich delight to season their fireside with personal talk ” 
■•>-1 must confess however having a little itch that wayp 
and at this present moment I have a few neighbourly 
remarks to make. The Avorld, and ospccialljr dhr England, 
has, within the last thirty years, been vexed and teased 
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by a set of Devils, whom I detest so much that I almost 
liuiigcr after an Aclioroiitic promotion to a Torturer, 
purposely for tlieir aceommodatioli. These devils are a 
set of women, who having taken a snack or Luncheon of 
Literary scraps, set themselves up for towers of Babel in 
languages, Sapphos in Poetiy, Euclids in Geometry, and 
everything in nothing. Among such tlio name of Mon- 
tague has been pre-eminent. The thing has made a very 
un(;onifortabl/j ynprcssioii on me. I had longed for some 
real %ininiiic Modesty in tlies(', things, and was therefore 
gladdened in the exLiemo on opening the other day, 
one of ^lailcy’s J3ooks — a book of ]ioetry \Yrittcn by one 
beautiful Mrs. Diilips, a friend of Jcrimiy Taylor's, and 
called ‘^Tlio Matchless OiimTa--" You must have heard 
oi* hei*, and most TilvSly r(uid her Poetry —I w^isli you have 
not, that 1 may have the pleasure of treating you with a 
few stanzas — I do it at a vouturc — You will not regret 
niading tluaii on(*o more. Thu following, to her friend 
Mrs. A. at parting, you will judge of. 

1 

1 liavc (jxaTyiuM and do find, 

Of all ill lit favour mo 
Tlioro'.s nono I grieve to leave belli iid 
Ilut only, only thee. 

To part with thee I needs must die, 

Could parting sep’rale thee and ]. 

2 

lJut neither Chance nor Complement 
- Did eleniont ojjr Love ; 

’Twas sacred syinpathy was lent 
Us from the Quire above. 

'Chat Friendship Fortune did create, 

Htill fears a wound from Time or Fate. 

3 * 

Our chang’d and mingled Souls arc grown 
To such acquaintance now, 

Tliat if each would icsumc their o\mi, 

! we know not Ikav. 

We have each other so eiigrost, 

That each IS in the Union tost. 
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And tlins \vc can no Alwcnco know, 
Nor si I all wo bo confin’d ; 

Our at;tive Souls will (lail5^ go 
'fo learn each otliers mind. 

Nay, should we never meet to Sense, 
Our Souls would hold Intelligence. 


Insiured ivlLli a Flame Divine 
I scorn to court a stay ; 

For iroiu lhat iiohlc Soul of thine 
1 ne’rc (mu be away. 

iiut I shall wce]» wlien thou dost giieve ; 

Nor can 1 die wliiFst thou dost live. 

s 

By iny own tianjKT I shall guess 
At thy Illicit y, ••• 

An<l only like my happiness 
Because it pleaseth thee. 

Our liearts at any lime will till 
If thou, or f, be sick, or well. 

All Honour sure X must pretend, 

All that is good or great ; 

She that would bo Rosarf iti’s i^rieud, 

Must bo at least coni] deal.* 

If I have any bivvery, 

’’I’lS cause I liave so nmeli of thee. 

* A complete frioiul. This line sounded very oddly 
to me at first. 

o 

'riiy Leiger Soul in me shall lic^ 

And all tliy thoughts jjeveitl ; 

Tlien back again with mine shall Jlie, 

And thence to me. shall steal. 

"riius still to one another tend ; 

Such Ls the sacred name of Friend, 

* 9 

Thus our twiii-Souls in one shall grow, 

And teach the World now Liwe, 

Redeem the Age and Sex, and show 
A Flame Fate dares not move : 

^iid courting Deatli to be our friemfl 
Our Lives together too shall end. 
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A Jlcw wliall dwell uj)Oii our Toiub 
Of such a quality, 

That lighting Aifuics, thither come, 

Shall rccoiieiled he. 

We’ll ask no Epitapli, but .say 
Oriiula and Kosania. 

In otluii* of her jiocins there is a most delientc faney 
of the KloL<']ier kind — which we will con over together. 
So llaydon is in Town. I had a letter from him, 
yesienjay. We* will contrive as the winter comes on — 

I Hit liuit is neither licre nor there. Have you heard from 
Jvi<;c'/ ill us Martin met with the Ciunherlaiid Doggar, or 
been wondering at the old L('ech-gath(*rer ? IJas he a 
turn for fossils'? tliat is, is he capable of sinking uji to 
his Middle in a ♦^Si^ass? How is Ihizlitt? Wo were 
rciuling his Table ^ last night. I know he thinks him 
self not esLimati'd by ten people, in the world- 1 wish 
ho kiicAv he is. 1 am getting on famous wdih my third 
Hook — have written 800 lines thereof, and hojie to finish 
it next Week. Hailey likes #jiat J have dune very much. 
J3elieve me, my dear Keynolds, one of my chief layings- 
iip is the ] Measure i shall have in showing it to you, 1 
may now say, in a few days. I have heard twice from 
my BrothorpS, tlioy arc going on very well, and send tlieir 
Remembrances to yon. We expected to have liad notice's 
from little- llam])ton this morning — we must wait till 
Tuesday. I am glad of tlioir Days with the Hilkcis. You 
are, I know, very much teased in that precious London, and 
want all thq^rcst ])ossiblc^^ so 1 sliall be contented with as 
brief a scntwi — a Word or two, till tiiere eomt's a pat Iiuiir. 

Send ns a few of your statizas to read in “ R^uiolds’s 
Cove.” Give my Love and respects to your Motfiei', and 
reiuomber me kindly to all at liome. 

Tours faithfully John Keats. 

^ I have left the doublings for Bailey, who is going toj 
say that he will write to you to-morrow. 

^ The liou'iul fable : republished from the Examined of the two 
preceding yeare. 
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XVII. — TO BENJAMIN ROBERT IIAYDON. 

Oxford, Septemlxjr 28 [1817]. 

My dear Haydon — I read your letter to the y.oung 
Man, whoso Name is Cripps. He seemed more than 
ever anxious to avail hiiulelf of your offer. I think I 
told you w'e asked him to ascertain his Mejyis. He docs 
not possess the Philosopher's stone — nor Fortuj^atus's 
purse, nor Gyges’s ring — but at Bailey’s suggestion, whom 
I assure you is a very capital fellow, we have slummed 
up a kind of contrivance whereby lie will be enabled to 
do liimself the beiielits you ^ill lay in his Path. I liavo 
a great Idea that he will be a tolei\fi1l(f neat brush. 'Tis 
perhaps the finest thing that will befal him this many a 
year ; for he is just of an age to get grounded in bad 
habits from which you will jiluck him. Ho brought a 
copy of Mary Queen of Scots : it appears to me that ho 
has copied the bad style ^f the painting, as well as 
coloured the eyeballs yellow like the original. He has 
also the fault that you pointed out •to me in Hazlitt on 
the constringing and diffusing of substanco. However I 
really believe that he W’dl take fire at the sight of your 
Picture — and set about things. If he can get ready in 
time to return to town with me, which will be in a few 
days — I will bring him to you. Qfou will be glad to 
hear that within these last three weeks I liavc written 
1000 lines — which are the thirjj Book of niy J?oem. My 
Ideas with respect to it I assure you are very low — and 
I would, write the subject thoroughly again — ^but I am 
tired 4f it and think the time would be better spent in 
writing a new Roman(Je which I have in my eye for ij^)xt 
summer — Rome was not built in a Day — and all the good 
ipl expect from my employment this summer is the fnij|t 
of Experience which I hope to gather in my next Poem^« 
Bailey’s kjpdest wishes, and my vow of biiinf; ' • . 

Yours eternally * John Keats. 
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XVIIT. — TO BENJAMIN BAILEY. 

Hampsteail, Wedncsilay [October 8, 1817]. 

My dear Bailey — After a tolerable journey, I went 
from Coach to Coach as far as Hampstead where I found 
my Brothers — the next Mornii^ finding myself tolerably 
well I went dtg. Lamb’s Conduit Street and delivered 
your piTCel. Jane and Marianne were greatly improved. 
Marianne especially, she has no unhordthy plumpness in 
the face,»but she comes me healthy and singular to the 
chin — I did not see John — I was extremely sorry to 
hear that poor Rice, after liaving had cajiital health 
during his tour, was very ill. I dsii'csay you have 
Jieard from him. From No. 19 I wont to Hunt’s and 
Hsiydon’s who live now neighbours. — Shelley wsis there — 
I know nothing about anything in this part of the world 
— every Body seems at Log^Hieads, There’s Himt in- 
fatuiited — there’s Hay don’s pieture in stsitu quo — Tliere’s 
Hunt walks up and down his painting room criticising 
every head most unflaercifully. There’s Horace Smith 
tired of Hunt. “The web of our life is of mingled 
yarn.”i Haydon having removed entirely from Marl- 
borough Street, Cripps must direct his letter to Lisson 
Grove, North Paddington. Yesterday Moniing while I 
was at Brown’s, in came Reynolds, lie was pretty bobbish, 
wo had a ple^asant day — he would walk home at night 
that cursed ^old distance# Mrs. Bentley’s children are 
making a horrid row‘-* — whereby I regret I cannot be 
transported to your Room to write to you. (^I am quite 
disgusted with literary men and will never know another 
except Wordsworth — no not even Byron.]^ Here is an 
instance of the friendship of such. Haydon and Hunt 

> ^ First Lord in Ends Well^ IV. iii. 

® Ben,tloy, Hampstead po.stmaii, was Keats’s landlord ut the 
•house in Well Walk where lie and his brothers liad tnlAfi up their 
quarters the previous June. 
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have known each other many yearn — now they live, 
pour ainsi dire, jealous neighbours — Haydon says to me, 
Keats, don’t show your lines to Hunt on any Account, or 
he will have done half for you — so it appears Hunt 
wishes it to be thought. When he met Reynolds in the 
Theatre, John told him that I was getting on tf? the 
completion of 4000 lines — Ah ! says Hunt, had it not 
been for me they would have been 7000 ! If he will 
say this to Reynolds, what would he ^o ^other people ? 
Haydon received a Letter a little while back on this 
subject from some Lady — which contains a caution to me, 
through him, on the subject — now is not all thi« a most 
paltry thing to think about? You may see the whole of 
the case by the following Extract from a Letter I wrote 
to George in the Spring — As tcjTlvIiat you say about 
my being a Poet, I can return no Answer but by saying 
that tlie high Idea I have of poetical fiitne makes me 
think I see it towering too high above inc. f At any rate, 
I have no right to talk until Endymion is finished — it will 
be a test, a trial of my Powers of Imagination, and 
chiefly of my invention, which Is a rare thing indeed — 
by wliich I must make 4000 lines -of one bare circum- 
stance, and fill them with poetry : and when I consider 
that this is a great tack, and that when done it will take 
me but a dozen paces towards the temple of fame — it makes 
me say — God forbid that I should be without such a task! 
I have heard Hunt say, and I may be asked — why endea- 
vour after a long Poem ? To which I should answer, Do 
not the Lovers of Poetry like to have a little Region to 
wander in, where they may pick and choose, and in which 
the images are so numerous that many are forgotten and 
found, new in a second Reading: which may be food 
for a Week’s stroll in^thc Summer? Do not theyjjke 
this better than what they can read through before Mrs. 
^^Wil]iams comes down stairs? a Morning work at most., 

“ Besides, a long poem is a test of invention, which I 
take to bci,the Polar star of Poetry, as Fwici is the Sails 
— and Imagination the rudder. Did our great Poets 
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ever write short Pieces ? I mean in the shape of Tales — 

‘ this same invention seems indeed of late years to have 
l^een forgotten as a Poetical excellence — But enough of 
this, I put on no Laurels till I shall have finished 
Endymion, and I hope Apollo is not angered at my 
having made a Mockery at him at Hiint^s — 

TYSu see, Bailey, how independent my^w^riting has 
bera. Hunt’s dissuasion was of no avail — I refused to 
visit Shelley that I might have my own unfettered scope ; — - 
and after all,* J* shall have the Reputation of Hunt’s 
dl(ive. ^ His corrections and amputations will by the 
knowing, ones be traced in the Poem. 2) This is, to be 
sure, the vexation of a day, nor woulcl 1 say so many 
words about it to any but tliose whom I know to have 
my welfare and rcpi-Aition at heart. IJaydon promised 
to give directions for those Casts, and you may expect 
to see tliem soon, with as many Letters — You will soon 
hear the dinning of Bells — never mind ! you and Gleig ^ 
will defy the foul fiend — But do not sacrifico your health 
to Books : do take it kindly and not so voraciously. I 
am certain if you are your own Physician, your Stomach 
will resume its proper strength and then what great 
benefits will follow. — My sister wrote a Letter to me, 
which I tliink must be at the post-oftice — Ax Will to see. 
My Brother’s kindest remembrances to you — wo are 
going to dine at Brown’s where I have some hopes of 
meeting Reynolds. The little Mercury I have tjiken has 
corrected the poison and improved my health — though I 
feel from njy employment that I shall never be again 
secure in Robustness. YTouhl that you were as well as 

Your Sincere friend and brother John Keats. 

^ G. R. Gleig, son of the Bishop of Stirling: born 1796, died 
188^: served in the Penhisnla War an(f afterwards took orders : 
Chaplain-Geueral to the Forces from 1846 to 1875: author of the 
StiMUrn and many military tales and histories. 
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XIX — TO BENJAMIN BAILEY. 

[Hami^stcad ; about November 1, 1817.] 
My dear Bailey — So you have got a Curacy — good, 
but I suppose you will be obliged to stop among your 
Oxford favourites during Term time. Never mind. 
When do you preach your first sermon ? — toll me, for I 
shall propose to the two R.’s^ to hear it, — so don^t look 
into any of the old corner oaken pews, for fear of being 
put out by us. Poor Johnny Moultrie^ can’t be^ there. 
He is ill, I expect — but that’s neither here nor there. 
All I can say, I wish him as well through it ts I am 
like to be. For this fortnight I have been confined at 
Hampstead. Saturday evening was my first day in 
town, when I went to Rice’s — as WG* intend to do every 
Saturday till we know not when. We hit upon an old 
gent we had known some few years ago, and had a Ddry 
pUasante daye. In this world there is no quiet, — 
nothing but teasing and snubbing and vexation. My 
brother Tom looked very urfwell yesterday, and I am for 
shipping him off to Lisbon. Perhaps I ship there with 
him. i have not seen Mrs. Reyndds since I left you, 
wherefore my conscience smites me. I think of seeing 
her to-morrow ; liave you any message 1 I hope Gleig 
came soon after I left. I don’t suppose I’ve wnitten as 
many lines as you have lead volumes, or at least chapters, 
since I saw you. However, I am in a fair way now to 
come to a conclusion in at least three weeks, when I 
assure you I shall be glad to dismount for month or 
two ; although I’ll keep as tight a rein as possible till 
then, nor suffer myself to sleep. I will copy for you the 
opening of the Fourth Book, in which you will see from 
the manner I had not «.n opportunity of mentioning jny 
poets, for fear of spoiling the effect of the passage by 
jiarticularising them. 

Thus far had I written when I received your last, 
which made me at the sight of the dir<»cti#n caper for 

^ Reynolds and Rice. 
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despair • but for one thing I am glad that 1 have been 
neglectful, and that is, therefrom I have received a proof 
of your utmost kindness, •which at this present I feel very 
much, and I wish I had a heart always open to such 
sensations ; but there is no altering a inan^s nature, and 
niina must be radically wrong, for it will lie dormant a 
whole month. This leads me to suppose that there are 
no men thoroughly wicked, so as never to be self-spiritual- 
ised into a hiiid of Hublime misery ; but, alas ! *tis but 
for an(ih(»ur. He is the only Man “who has kept watch 
on man’s mortality,” who has philanthropy enough to 
ovcrcoiiTc the disposition to an indolent enjoyment of 
intellect, wlio is biuvc enough to vohmtcer for imeora- 
for table hours. You remem Ixjr in Hazlitt’s essay on 
commonplace ])eopl^ic says, “ they read tlic Edinburgh 
and Quarterly, and think as they do.” Now, with 
respect to Wordsworth’s “ dipsy,” I think lie is right, and 
yet I think llazlitt is right, ami yet I think Wordsw’orth 
is Tightest. Jf Wordsworth^ had not been idle, he had 
not been without his task ; nor had the “ Cipsies” — they 
in the visible world had been as pic^turcsfpie im object as 
lie ill the iiivisibld? The nmokc of their fire, their 
attitudes, their voices, wore all in harmony with the 
evenings. It is a bold thing to say — and I would not 
say it in print- - but it seems to me that if Wordsworth 
had thought a little deeper at that moment, he would 
not have written the poem at all. I should judge it to 
have been writtc^i in one of the most comhirtablc moods 
of his life~*it is a kind of sketchy intellectual landscape, 
not a search after tnith, nor is it fair to attack him on 
such a subject ; for it is with tho critic as with the poet; 
had Ilazlitt thought a little deeper, and been in a good 
tOMsper, he would never have spi(?tl out imaginary faults 
there. The Sunday before last I asked Haydon to dine 
with me, when I thought of settling all matters witb 
him in regard to Cripps, and let you know about it. 
Now, although*! engaged him a fortnight before, he sent 
illuoes as an excuse. He never will come. I have not 
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been well enough to stand the chance of a wet night, • 
and 80 have not seen him, nor been able to expurgatorise 
more maslcs for you ; but I will* not speak — your Bi^eakors 
are never doers. Then Reynolds, — every time I see him 
and mention you, ho puts his hand to his head and looks 
like a son of Niobe’s ; but he’ll write soon. * 

Romo, you know, was not built in a day. I shall be 
able, by a little perseverance, to read your letters oft-hand. 

I am afraid your health will sufter from over study before 
your examination. I think you might regulate tlfi. thing 
according to your own pleasure, — jind I would too. 
They were talking of your being up at Christmas. Will 
it be before you have parsed? There is nothing, my 
dear Bailey, 1 should rejoice at than to Bce yon 
comfortable with a kittle Peoiia wife; an affectionate wife, I 
have a sort of confidence, would do you a great happiness. 
May that be one of the many blessings I wish you. Let 
me be but the gne-tenth of one to you, and I shall think 
it great. My brother Geqrge’s kindest wishes to you. 
My dear Bailey, I am, 

Your affectionate friend John Keats. 

I should not like to be pages in your way ; when in 
a tolerable hungry mood you have no mercy. Your teeth 
are the Rock Tarpeian down which you capsize epic poems 
like mad. I would not lor forty shillings be Coleridge’s 
Lays in your way. I hope you will soon get through 
this abominable writing in the school^, and bo able to 
keep the terms with more comfort in the hoffe of retiring 
to a comfortable and quiet home out of the way of all 
Hopkinses and black beetles. When you are settled, I 
will come and take a peep at your cliurch, your house ; 
try whether I shall Save grown too lusty for my chair 
by the fireside, and take a peep at my earliest bower, 
r A question is the best beacon towards a little speculatior 
Then ask me after my heiilth and spirits. This question 
ratifies in my mind what I have said •abSve. ‘Health ■ 
and spirits can only belong unalloyed to the selfish man 
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— the mail who thinks much of his fellows can never be 
in spirits. You must forgive, although I have only 
written three hundred Ijncs ; they would have been five, 
but I have been obliged to go to town. Yesterday 1 
called at Lamb’s. St. Jane looked very flush when I 
first Jooked in, but was much better before I left. 


XX. — TO BEN.JAMTN BAILEY. 

• •• 

from, an outside sheet : 
postnmHc Loudon, November 6, 1817.] 

. . ? T will speak of something else, or my spleen will 
get higher and higlier — and I am a bearer of the two- 
edged sword. — 1 hope yon ^ill re(!cive an answer from 
Haydon soon — if flbt, Pride ! I*ride ! l^ride ! I have 
T'cccived no more subscription — but shall soon have a 
full health, Liberty and leisure to give a good part of my 
time to him. T.will certainly be in time for him. Wo 
have promised him one year : let that have elapsed, then 
do as wo think proper. If*I did not know how impos- 
sible it is, 1 should say — “do not at this time of 
disappointments, disturb yourself about others.” 

There has been a flaming attack upon Hunt in the 
E?idmburgh lilagazine. I never read anything so 
virulent — accusing him of the greatest Crimes, depreci- 
ating his Wife, his Poetry, his Habits, his Company, his 
Conversation. These Philippics arc to como out in 

numbers — called “the Cockney School of Poetry.” 
There ha» been but c^e number published — that on 
Hunt — to which they have prefixed a motto from one 
Cornelius Webb Poetaster — who unfortunately was of 
our party occasionally at Hampstead and took it into 
hw head to write the following, “*-something about “ we’ll 
talk on Wordsw'orth, Byron, a theme we never tire on 
i^and so forth till be comes to Hunt and Keats. In tl^ 
Motto they havo put Hunt and Keats in large letters-— 
I bare no Mo«bt that the second number was intended 
for me ; but have hopes of its non-appearance, from the 
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following Advertiscuieiit in last ' Sunday's Examiner: — 
“To Z. — The Writer of the Article signed Z., in Black-' 
wood's Edinburgh Magazine for October 1817 is invited 
to send his address to the printer of tlie Examiner, in 
order that Justice may be Executed on the proper person.” 
I don't mind the thing much — but if he should ^o to 
sucli lengths with me as he has done with Hunt, I must 
infallibly call him to an Account if ho be a Imnian being, 
and appears in Squares and Theatres, where we might 
possibly meet — I don't relish his abuse. . 


XXL — TO CJIATtLlCS WENTWORTH DILKE. 

[llaiiieMteail, NovciiiLer 1817. | 

C 

My dear Dilke — Mrs. Dilko or Mr. Win. Dilke, who- 
ever of you slnill receive this present, have the kindness 
to send pr. bearer Sibylline Leaves, and your petitioner 
shall ever pray as in duty bound. / 

Given under my hand this Wednesday morning of 
Novr. 1817. John Keats. 

Vivant Hex et Regina — amen. 


XXll. — TO BENJAMIN BAILEV. 

[llurford JiiKlgu, Novuniber 22, 1S17.J 
My dear Bailey — I will get over the first part of this 
(^tTisaid^) Letter as soon as possible, for it relates to the 
affairs of poor Cripps. — ^To a Mmi of your mfture such a 
I/ctter as Haydon's must have been extremely cutting — 
What occasions the greater part of the World's Qilarrels? 
— rsimply this — two Minds meet, and do not understand 
cach.otlier^tlme enough'to prevent any shock surpitee 
at the conduct of cither party— As soon as 1 fiW known. 
^ay4oB three days, I had got enough of his Oliaitcter not 
to have been surprised at such a Letter as he has hurt you 

^ iS'tc: for unpaid f ^ 
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^,with. Nor, wlioii I knew it, was it a principle with mo 
to drop his acquaintance ; although with you it would 
have hcen an imperious feeling. I wish you knew all 
that I think about Genius and the Heart— and yet I 
think that you are thoroughly acqiniiiitcd with my inner-, 
most Ji)reast in that respect, or you could not have known 
rne even thus long, and still hold me worthy to be your 
dear Friclid. In passing, however, I must say one thing 
that has i)rcssqjl^ypon me lately, and increased my Humility 
and Ct^abilily of submission — and that is lids truth — 
Men of Genius arc great as certain ctluu-cal Chemicals 
o])eratmg on the Mass of neutral intellect — but they have 
not any individuality, any determined Character — I would 
call the top and head of tlidSe wJio have a proper self 
Men of Power. • ^ 

But I am running my head into a subject wJiich I am 
certain ! could not do justice to iimhu* five Years’ study, 
and 3 vols. octavo — and, moreover, I long to be tfilking 
about the Imagination— so my dear Bailey, do not think 
of tins unpleasant affair, if possible do not — I defy any 
harm to come of it — I defy. I shall write to Crii)p8 this 
week, and request him to tell me .all his goings-on from 
time to time by Letter wherever I may be. It will go 
on well — so don’t b(3cause you have suddenly discovered 
a Coldness in Hay don suffer youreclf to be teased — Do 
not my dear follow — 0 ! I wish I was as certain of the 
end of all y<mr troubles as that of your momentary start 
about the authenticity of the Imagination. I am certain 
of nothing bit of the hotness of the Heart’s affections, 
and the truth of Imagination. What the Imagination ' 
seizes oaa. Beauty must be truth — whether it existed before 
or not,— for I have the same idea of all our passiouff as 
of ](^ove : are all, in their suMime, creative ,of cssen- 

tial In -a Word, you may know my favourite 

‘^peculatf# by my first Book, and the little Song 1 sent« 

•^‘in iny last, which is a representation froin^ the firucy ofi. 

. the probable^medo of operating in these Matters. ‘ The 
Ima^natio% i^y be compared to Adam’s dream, — he 
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awoke and found it truth — I am more zealous in thia^ 
affair, because I have never yet been able to perceive how 
anything can bo known for trutii by consecutive reasoning 
— and yet it must be. Can it be that even the greatest 
Philosopher ever arrived at his Goal without putting aside 
numerous olyjcctions ? However it may be, 0 for, a life 
of Sensations rather than of Thoughts ! It is “ a Vision 
in tlic form of Youth/’ a shadow of reality to come — And 
this consideration has further convinced me, — for it has 
come as auxiliary to another favourite speculation of 
mine, — that we shall enjoy ourselves hereafter by having 
what we called happiness on Earth repeated in a finer 
tone — And yet such a fate can only befall those who 
delight in Sensation, i-athcr than hunger as you do after 
Truth. Adam’s dream will do hefe/and seems to be a 
Conviction that Imagination and its empyreal refiection, is 
the same as human life and its spiritual repetition. But, 
as I was saying, the Simple imaginative Mind may have 
its rewards in the repetition of its own silent Working 
coming continually on the Spirit with a fine Suddenness — 
to compare great things with small, have you never by 
being surprised with an old Melody, in a delicious place 
by a delicious voice, fat over again your very speculations 
and surmises at the time it first operated on your soul ? 
— do you not remomber forming to yourself the Singer’s 
■face — more beautiful than it was possible, and yet with 
the elevation of the Moment you did not tliink so? 
Even then you were mounted on the Wings of Imagina- 
tion, so high that the prototypes must be hei^after — that 
delicious face you will sec. What a time ! I am con- 
tinually running away from the subject. Sure this cannot 

^ “ Sho disappear'd, aud left mo dork i I waked 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure : 

When, out of hope, behold her not far oif, 

Such as 1 saw her in my dream, adorn’d 
With what all Earth or Heaven co^ld fcostow. 

To make her amiable." 

Paradise Lost^ Book VIII. . 
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be exactly the Case with a complex mind — one that m 
imaginative, and at the same time careful of its fruits, — 
who would exist partly o#i Sensation, partly on tlioiight — 
to whom it is necessary that years should bring the philo- 
sophic Mind ? Such a one I consider yours, and therefore 
it is* necessary to your eternal Imppiness tliat you not 
only drink this old Wine of Heaven, which I shall call the 
rc<ligestion of our most ethereal Miisings upon Earth, but 
also increase knowledge and know all things, I am 
glad te hear that you arc in a fair way for Easter. You 
will soon get through your unpleasant reading, and 
then!— but the world is full of troubles, and I have 
not much reason to think mj^elf pestered with many. 

I think Jane or Marianne has a l)ctter oi)inion of me 
than I deserve : for,'*really and truly, I do not think my 
brother’s illness connected with mine — you know more 
of tJie real Cause than they do ; nor have I any chance 
of being rack’d as you have been. You perhaps at one 
time thought there was sucli a tiling as worldly happi- 
ness to bo arrived at, at certain periods of time marked 
out, — you haye of necessity from your disposition been 
thus led away — I scarcely remember counting upon any 
Happiness — I look not for it if it be not in the present 
hour, — nothing startles me beyond the moment. The 
Setting Sim will always set me to rights, or if a Span*ow 
come befurq my Window, I take part in its existence and 
pick about the gravel. The first thing that strikes mo 
on hearing a Misfortune having befallen another is this — 
“Well, it fiinnot be helped : he will have the pleasure of 
trying the resources of his Spirit ” — and I beg now, my 
dear Bailey, that hereafter should you observe anything 
cold in mo not to put it to the account of heartlessness, 
bu4 abstraction— for I assure yoii I sometimes feel not 
the influence of a passion or aflection during a whole 
,/»iWeek — and so long this sometimes continues, I begin tCM 
suspect myself, and the genuineness of my feelings at 
‘ other tiines^-thiiikiiig them a few barren Tiagedy Tears, 

My brother Toni is much improved — he is going to 
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Devonshire — ^whither I shall follow him. At present, I 
am just arrived at l')orking — to change the Scene— change 
the Air, and give me a spur to wind up my Poem, of 
which there arc wanting 500 lines. I should have been 
here a day sooner, but the Reynoldses persuaded me to 
stop in Town to meet your friend Cliriatit!. There were 
Rice and Martin— we talked about Ghosts. I will have 
some Talk with Taylor ami let you know, — when please 
God I come down at Christmas. J willofind that Ex- 
aminer if possilde. My Uvst regards to Glcig, my 
Brothers’ to you and Mrs. Bentley. 

Your affectionate Friend Joun Kioats. 

T want to say much iKorc to yon -a f(‘w hints will 
set me going. Direct Biirford Bihljovnear Dorking, 


XXUI. — TO JOKN irA]VirLTt)N UKVN01J)S. 

[Huvford llridgCjJ November 22, 1817. 

My dear Reymjlds — There are two things which tease 
me here — one of them Oripps, and the other that I can- 
not go with Tom into Devonshire. * ffowever, I hope to 
do my duty to myself in a week or so ; and then I'll try 
what I can do for iny neighbour — now, is not this virtuous / 
On returning to Town I’ll damin all Idleness — indeed, in 
superabundance of emjdoymcnt, I must not be content to 
run here and there on little two penny errands, but turn 
Rakeheil, i.e. go a masking, or Bailey will think me just 
as great a Promise Keeper as thinks you*} for myself 
I do not, and do not remember above one complaint 
against you for matter o’ tliat. Bailey writes so abomin- 
able a hand, to give his Letter a fair reading requires a 
little time : so I had not seen, when I saw you last, •his 
invitation to Oxford at Christmas. I’ll go with you. 

•You know how poorly Rice was. I do not think it 
all corporeal, — bodily pain was not used to keep him 
silent. I’ll tell you what; he was hurt at what your • 
Sisters said about his joking with your Mother, heji^as, 
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^ soothly to sain. It will all blow over. God knows, my 
dear Reynolds, I should not talk any sorrow to you — you 
must have enough vcxatigns — so I won't any more. If I 
ever start a rueful subject in a letter to you — blow me ! 
Why don't you ? — now I am going to ask you a very 
silly Question neither you nor anybody else could answer, 
under a folio, or at least a Pamphlet — you shall judge — 
why don’t you, as I do, look unconcerned at what may 
be called more^gljrticularly Heart-vexations 1 They never 
surprise me — lord ! a man should have the fine point of 
his soul taken off to become fit for this world. 

I like this place very much. There is Hill and Dale 
and a little River. I went up Box hill this Evening after 
the Moon — “you a’ seen thS Moon” — came down, and 
wrote some lines. ^Iienever I am separated from you, 
and not engaged in a continued Poem, every letter shall 
bring you a lyric — but I am too anxious for you to enjoy 
the whole to send you a particle. One of the three books 
I have with me is Shakspeare’s Poems ; I never found 
so many beauties in the sonnbts — they seem to be full of 
fine things said unintentionally — in the intensity of work- 
ing out conceits. Is 4:his to be borne 1 Hark ye ! 

Wlien lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 

Which erst from he.U did c.inojiy the head, 

And Summer’s green all girded uj) in sheaves, 

Borne on the bier with wliito and bristly hc.ad. 

He has left nothing to say about nothing or anything : 
for look at snails — ^you Icnow what he says about Snails — 
you know wlen he talks^bout “cockled Snails” — well, 
in one of those sonnets, he says — the chap slips into — 
no ! I lie ! this is in the Venus and Adonis ; the simile 

brought it to my Mind. , 

« 

As the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 
flhriiiks back into bis shelly cave with pain, 

And there all smothered up in shade doth sit, 

Long^fter fearing to put forth again ; 

So at hS bloody view her eyes are fled, 

Into the deep dai’k Cabins of her head. 
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He overwhelms a genuine Lover of poesy with all manner 
of abuse, talking about — 

** a poet’s rage 

And stretched metre of an antique song. ” 

Which, by the bye, will be .a capital motto for my poem, 
won’t it 1 He speaks too of “ Time’s antique pen ” — and 
“ Apj’il’s first-born flowers ” — and “ Death’s eternal cold.” 
— By the Whim-King ! I’ll give you a stanza, because 
it is not material in connection, and wh«p al wrote it I 
wanted you — to give your vote, pro or con. — 

Crystalline Brother of the belt of Heaven, 

Aquarius ! to whom King Jove hath given 

Two liquid pulse-streams, ’stead of feather’d wings — 

Two tan-like fountains — thine illumimngs 
For Diaii play : a 

Dissolve the frozen purity of air ; 

Let thy white shoulders, silvery and bare, 

Show cold through wat’ry pinions ; make more bright 
The Star-Quecn’.s Crescent on her marriage night : 

Haste, haste away I 

... I see there is an advertisement in the Chronicle 
to Poets — he is so over-loaded witli poems on the “ late 
Princess.” I suppose you do not ladk— send me a few — 
lend me thy hand to laugh a little — send me a little 
jndlet-sperm, a few hnch-eggs — and remember me to each 
of our card-playing Club. When you die you will all he 
turned into Dice, and be put in pawn with the devil : for 
cards, they crumple up like anything. . . . 

I rest Your affectionate friend John Keats. 

Give my love to both houses— hinc atque illine. 

XXIV. — TO GEORGE AND THOMAS KEATS. 

i 

Hampstead, December 22, 181)*. 

My dear Brothers — I must crave your pardon for not 
'having written ere this. ... I saw Kean return t5^ 
the public in Bichard III., and finely he«di^ it, and, at 
the request of Reynolds, I went to criticise his Dvke in 
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Rich'^ — the critique is in to-day’s Champion, which I 
send you with the Examiner, in which you will find 
very proper lamentation pn the obsoletion of Christmas 
Gambols and pastimes : but it was mixed up with so 
much egotism of that drivelling nature that pleasure is 
entirely lost. Hone the publisher’s trial, you must find 
very amusing, and as Englishmen very encouraging : his 
N'ot GuUly is a thing, which not to have been, would 
have dulled stijl more Liberty’s Emblazoning — Lord 
Ellenborough nas been paid in his own coin — Wooler 
and Hone have done us an essential service. I have had 
two very pleasant evenings with Dilke yesterday and 
to-day, and am at this moment just come from him, and 
feel in the humour to go oft with this, begun in the 
morning, and from^wflicli he came to fetch me. I spent 
Friday evening with Wells ^ and wont next morning 
to SCO Death on the Pale horse. It is a wonderful 
picture, when West’s age is considered; but there is 
nothing to bo intense upon, no women one feels mad to 
kiss, no face swelling into teality. The excellence of 
every art is its intensity, capable of making all disagree- 
ables evaporate from their being in close relationship with 
Beauty and Truth — Examine King Lear, and you will 
find this exemplified throughout ; but in this picture we 
have unpleasantness without any momentous depth of 
speculation excited, in which to bury its repulsiveness — 
The picture is larger than Christ rejected. 

I dined with Haydon the Sunday after you left, and 
had a very pleasant day, Ji dined too (for I have l)een 
out too much lately) with Horace Smith and met his 
two Brothers with Hill and Kingston and one Du Bois, 
they only served to convince me how superior humour 
is tft wit, in respect to enjoymeiit-^Thcse men say things 
which make one start, without making one feel, they are 

1 *^ ^ Cliarles Wells, a achoolmato of Tom Keals ; afterwards * 
author of Stori^ after Nature and Joseph and his Brethren, For 

•Keats’s subaeqimnf cause of quarrel with him see below, Letter 
XCIL 
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all alike ; their manners are alike ; they all know fashion- ^ 
ables ; they have all a mannerism in their very eating and 
drinking, in their mere handling.a Decanter. They talked 
of Kean and liis low company — would I were with that 
company instead of yours said I to myself! I know 
such like acquaintance will never do for me and yet, I am 
going to Keynolds, on Wednesday. Brown and Dilke 
walked with me and back from the Christmas pantomime. 

I had not a dispute, but a disquisition, ^ijth Dilke upon 
various subjects ; several things dove-tailed in my mind, 
and at oiic^ it struck me what quality went to form a 
Man of Achievement, especially in Literature, and which 
Shakspeare i)osscssed so enonnously — I mean Negative 
Capability^ that is, when S man is capable of being in 
uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, ^itnout any irritable 
reaching after fact and reason. Coleridge, for instance, 
would let go by a fine isolated verisimilitude caught from 
the Penctralium of mystery,^ from being incapable of 
remaining content with half-knowledge. This pursued 
through volumes would perhaps take us no further than 
this, that with a great poet the sense of Beauty over- 
comes every other consideration, or^ rather obliterates all 
consideration. 

Shelley’s poem^ is out and there are words about its 
being objected to, as much Queen Mab was. Poor 
Shelley I think he has his Quota of good qualities, in 
sooth la I Write soon to your most sincere friend and 
affectionate Brother John. 


XXV. — TO GEORGE AND THOMAS KEATS. 

Fcatherstono Pnildings,® Monday [January 5, 1818]. 
My dear Brothers — I ought to have written before, 
and you should have had a long letter last week, but J 

' An admirable phrase ! — if only penetralium were Latin. 

- L(ion and Oythna, presently changed to The Rtmli of Isdam, 
The family of Charles Wells lived at this address. 
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^undertook tlic Champion for Reynolds, who is at 
Exeter. I wrote two articles, one on the Drury Lane 
Pantomime, the other ®n the Covcnt Garden new 
Tragedy, which they have not put the one they have 
inserted is so badly punctuated that you perceive I am 
deterniined never to write more, without some care in 
that particular. Wells tells me that you are licking your 
chops, Tom, in expectation of my book coming out. I 
am sorry to say.I have not begun my corrections yet : 
to-morrow I set out. I ciilled on Sawrey ^ this morning. 
He did not seem to be at all put out at anything I said and 
the inquiries I made with regard to your spitting of blood, 
and moreover desired me to as^ you to send him a correct 
account of all your ^sensations and symptoms concerning 
the palpitation and the spitting and tlje cough — if you 
have any. Your last letter gave me a great pleasure, 
for I think the invalid is in a better spirit there along the 
Edge; and as for George, I must immediately, now I 
think of it, correct a little misconception of a part of my 
last letter. The Misses Reynolds have never said one 
word against mo about you, or by any means endeavoured to 
lessen you in my estiniittion. That is not what I referred 
to j but the manner and thoughts which I knew they 
internally had towards you, time will show. Wells and 
Severn dined with me yesterday. We had a very 
pleasant day. I pitched upon another bottle of claret, 
we enjoyed ourselves very much; were all very witty 
and full of Rhymes. We played a concert from 4 o’clock 
till 10 — driAk your healths, the Hunts’, and (iV.B.) 
seven Peter Pindars. I said on that day the only 
good thing I was ever guilty of. AVe were talking about 
Stephens and the 1st Gallery. I said I wondered that 
* careful folks W'oiild go there, for afthough it was but a 
shilling, still you had to pay through the Nose. I saw 
^ Peachey family in a box at Drury one night. I have 

> ^ Both Jin faefc a^ipeared in the number for Sunday, January 4 : 
BOe postBoript below. 

^ The Hampstead doctor who attended the Keats brothers. 

B 
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got such a curious^ ... or rather I had such, now I aiu. 
in my own hand. 

I have had a groat deal pleasant time with Rice 
lately, and am getting initiated into a little band. They 
call drinking deep dyiii* scarlet. They call good wine a 
pretty tipple, and call getting a child knocking .out an 
apple ; stopping at a tavern they call hanging out. 
Where do you sup ] is where do you hang out f 

Thursday I promised to dine witl^ Wordsworth, and 
the weather is so bad that I am undecided, for he lives 
at Mortimer Street. I had au invitation to meet him at 
Kingston's,'^ bnt not liking tliat plivie I sent iiiy excuse. 
What I think of doing to day is to dine in Mortimer 
Street (Words^‘‘), and sup here in the Feath" buildings, 
as Mr. Wells has invitccl me. Cffi Saturday, I calloii on 
Wordsworth before he went to Kingston’s, and was sur- 
prised to find him with a stiff collar. I saw his spouse, 
and I think his daughter. I forget whether I had 
written my last before my Sunday evening at Ilaydou’s 
— no, I did not, or I should have told you, Tom, of a 
young man you met at Psuis, at Scott's, . . . Ritchie. I 
think he is going to Fezan, in Africa ; then to proceed 
if possible like Mungo Park, lie was very polite to me, 
and inquired very particularly after you. Then there 
was Wordsw'orth, Lamb, Monkhousc, Landseer, Kingston, 
and your humble servant. Lamb got tipsy and blew up 
Kingston — proceeding so far as to take the candle across 
the room, hold it to his face, and show us wdiat a soft 
fellow he was.*"^ I astonished Kingston at^^supper with a 

^ The text of this letter is described by its American editor 
(who seeni.s to have mistaken the order of one or two passages) 
(is writt'Cn ill ail evident hurry and almost illegible. 

* Mr. Kingston was ^ Commissioner of Stamps, an acquaintance 
and tii-esome hanger-on of Wordsworth, 

® For a mare glowing account of this supper party of December 
28, 1817, compare Haydon, Autobioffraphyi i. p. 384. The..T^r. 
Bitchie referred to started on a Govornmeiit mission to Fezzan la 
September 1818, and died at Morzoiik the ifollCwing .November. 
An account of the expedition was published by his travelling com- 
panion, Captain G. F. Lyon, It N, 
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.pertinacity in favour of drinking, keeping iny two glasses 
at wotk ill a knowing way. 

I have seen Fanny twice lately — she inrpiired particu- 
larly after you and wants a co-partn(3r8hip letter from you. 
She has been unwell, but is improving. I think she will 
be fpii^k. Mrs. Abbey wiis saying that the Keatscs were 
ever indolent, that they would ever be so, and tliat it is 
born in tliem. Well, wdiispered l^aniiy to me, if it is 
born with U8,«\i4)vv can we help it'l Slie seems very 
anxious for a letter. As I asked her what I sliould get 
for her, she said a “ Medal of the l^rincess.’^ 1 called on 
Ilaslam— we dined v(Ty snugly together. lie sent me 
a Hare last week, which I se^t to Mrs. Dilke. Lrown 
is not come back. I and Dilke are getting capital friends. 
He is going to talrc the Ohanipion. Ho has S(Mit his 
fiirce to Co vent (Jarden. I met Dob Harris^ on the 
steps at Covcrit Garden ; we had a good deal of curious 
chat. He came out with his old humble opinion. The 
Coveut Garden pantomime is a very nice one, but they 
have a middling Harlcciuin, a bad Pantaloon, a worse 
Clown, and a shocking Columbine, wlio is one of the Miss 
Dennets, I sn])posc will see my critique on the new 
tragedy in the next week^s Champion. It is a shocking bul 
one. I have not seen Hunt 3 he was out when I called. 
Mrs. Hunt looks as well as ever I saw licr after her con- 
linement. There is an article in the sc'ji night ICxaminer 
on Godwin’s Maiidevillo, signed E. K.- -T think it Miss 
Kent’s — I will send it. There arc fine subscriptions 
going on for flone. m 

fiou ask me what degrees there are between Scott’s 
novels and those of Smollett, TJiey appear to me to be 
quite distinct in every particular, more especially in their 
' aims« Scott endeavours to thro^ so interesting and 
romantic a colouring into common and low characters as 
to .give them a touch of the sublime. Smollett on the 
■feoiitrary pulls down and levels what with other men 

• ^ Tho manager : *af whom Macroady in his Reminiscences has 
so mucli tliat is pleasant to say. 
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would continue romance. The grand parts of Scott arQ 
within the reach of more minds than tlie finest humours 
in Humphrey Clinker. I forget whether that fine 
thing of the Serjeant is Fielding or Smollett, but it gives 
me more pleasure than the whole novel of the Anti- 
quary, You must remember what I mean. Some one 
says to tlic Serjeant : “ That’s a non-scqiiitur ! ” — If you 
come to that,” replies the Serjeant, ^‘you’re another 1"-) 

I see by Wells’s letter Mr. Abbey^ not overstock 
you with money. You must write. I have not seen . . . 
yet, but expect it on Wednesday. I am afraid it is gone. 
Severn tells me he has an order for some drawings for 
the Emperor of Kussia. ^ 

You must get well Tom, and then I shall feel whole 
and genial as the winter air. Give*" me as many letters 
as you like, and write to Sawj*cy soon. J received a 
short letter from Bailey about Cripps, and one from 
Haydon, ditto. Haydon thinks he improved very much, 
Mrs. Wells desires particularly ... to Tom and her 
respects to George, and I desire no better than to be ever 
your most alfcetionate Brother John. 

l\S. — I had not opened the Champion before I 
found both my articlei. in it. 

1 was at a dance at Kedhall’s, and passed a pleasant 
time enough — drank deep, and won lO'G at cutting for 
half guineas. . . . Bailey wfis there and seemed to enjoy 
the evening. Rice said he cai'ed less about the hour than 
any one, and the proof is hi^^dancing — hobcarcs not for 
time, dancing as if he was deaf. Old Rcdhall not being 
used to give parties, had no idea of the quantity of wine 
that would be drank, and he actually put in readiness on 
the kitchen stairs eight dozen. ^ * 

Every one inquires after you, and desires their remem- 
brances to you. 

Your Brother John.'"*^ 

^ Tea-merchant, of Pancras Lane and Watiliamstow’: guardian 
to the Keata brothers and their sister. 
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XXVI. — TO BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 

[Hampstead,] Saturday Mom [Jaiimiry 10, 1818]. 

My dear Haydon — I should have seeu you ero this, 
but on account of my sister being in Town : so that when 
I have* sometimes made ten paces towards you, Fanny 
has called me into the City ; and the Christmas Holydays 
are your only timg to see Sisters, that is if they are so 
situated as mine.* I will be with you early next week — 
to-night it should be, but we have a sort of a Club every 
Saturday evening — to-morrow, but I have on that day 
an insuperable engagement. Cripps has been down to 
me, and appears sensible that H binding to you would be 
of the greatest advtirftage ta him — if such a thing be 
done it cannot be before j£150 or £200 are secured in 
subscri])tions to him. I will write to Bailey about it, 
give a Copy of the Subscribers* names to every one I 
know who is likely to get a £5 for him. I will leave a 
Copy at Taylor and Hcesey’s,®Kodwcll and Martin, and 
will ask Kingston and Co. to cash up. 

Your friendship for dine is now getting into its teens— 
and I feel the past. Also every day older I get — the 
greater is my idea of your achievements in Art : and I 
am convinced that there are three things to rejoice at in 
this Age — The Excursion, Your Pictures, and Hazlitt’s 
depth of Taste. 

Yours affectionately John Keats. 


y 


XXVII. — TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


[Hampstead,] Saturday Morning [January 10, 1818]. 


MJy dear Taylor — Several things have kept me from 
you lately : — first you had got into a little hell, which I 
was not anxious to reconnoitre — secondly, I have made 
if vow not to call again without my first book : so you 
may cxjTeot see me in four days. Thirdly, I have 
been racketing too much, and do not feel over well. I 
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have seen Wordsworth frequently — Dined with him last^ 
Monday — Reynolds, I suppose you have seen. Just* 
scribble me thus many lines, tp let me know you are in 
the land of the living, and well. Remember me to the 
Fleet Street Household — and should you see any from 
Percy Street, give my kindest regards to them. 

Your sincere friend John Keats. 

•r ' 

XXVIIT.— TO GEORGE AND THOMAS KEATS. 

[Hanipsteatl,] Tuesday [January 13, 1838]- 
My dear Brothers — I am certain I think of having a 
letter to-morrow morning for I expected one so much 
this morning, having been in towft tWo days, at the end 
of which my expectations began to get up a little. I 
found two on the table, one from Bailey and one from 
Haydon, I am quite perplexed in a world of doubts and 
fancies — there is nothing stable in the world ; uproar's 
your only music — I don't Inean to include Bailey in this 
and so dismiss him from this with all the opprobrium he 
deserves — that is in so many words, he is one of the 
noblest men alive at the present day. In a note to 
Haydon about a week ago (which I wrote with a full 
sense of what he had done, and how he had never 
manifested any little mean drawback in his value of me) 
said if there were three things superior in the modem 
world, they were “ the Excursion," “ Haydon's pictures," 
and “Hazlitt's depth of Taste "-^so I do believe-^Not thus 
speaking with any poor vanity that works of genius were 
the first things in this world. No ! for that sort of 
probity and disinterestedness which such men as Bailey 
possess, does hold anfd grasp the tiptop of any spiritual * 
honours that can be paid to anything in this world — And 
moreover having this feeling at this present come over 
me in its full force, I sat down to write to you with 
grateful heart, in that 1 had not a .BrcKthct who did not 
feel and credit me for a deeper feeling and devotion for 
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^his uprightnesfl, than for any marks of genius however 
splendid. I was spefiking about doubts and fancies — I 
mean there has been a quarrel of a severe nature between 
Haydon and Reynolds and another (“the Devil rides 
upon a fiddlestick”) between Hunt and Haydon — the 
first grow from the Sunday on which Haydon invited 
some friends to meet Wordsworth. Reynolds never went, 
and never sent any Notice about it, this oifended Haydon 
more than it^o^ght to have done — he wrote a very 
sharp and high* note to Reynolds and then anotlicr in 
palliation — but which Reynolds feels as an aggravation 
of the first — Considering all tilings, Haydoids frequent 
neglect of his Appointments, etc. liis notes were bad 
enough to jait R(^ynolds on thfi right side of tlie question 
— but then Rcyncfidf has no power of sufferance; no 
idea of having the thing sigaiiist him ; so he answered 
Haydon in one of the most cutting letters I ever read ; 
exposing to himself all his own wcakncssi^s and going on 
to an excess, wliich whether it is jnst or no, is what I 
would fain have unsaid, th^ fact is, they are both in 
the right and lioth in the wrong. 

The quarrel with Hunt I understand thus fiir. Mrs. 
II. was in the liabit of borrowing silver of Haydon — the 
last time she did so, Haydon asked her to return it at a 
certain time — slic did not — Haydon sent for it — Hunt 
went to expostulate on the indelicacy, etc. — they got to 
words and parted for ever. All I hope is at some time to 
bring them together again. — Lawk ! Molly there’s been 
such doing® — Yesterday jvening I made an appointment 
with Wells to go to a private theatre, and it being in 
the neighbourhood of Drury Lane, and thinking wc 
might be fatigued with sitting the whole evening in 
oiieydirty hole, I got the Dniry LaiK ticket, and therewith 
we divided the evening with a spice of Richard III 

[Later, January 19 or 20.] * 

, Good Lord I began this letter nearly a w'cek ago, 
what have I been doing since — I have been — I mean 
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not been — ^sending Sunday's paper to you. I l^elicve 

because it was not near me — for I cannot find it, and my ' 
conscience presses heavy on me for not sending it. You 
would have had one last Thursday, but I was called 
away, and have been about somewhere ever since. 
Where ] What ! Well I rejoice almost that I have not 
heard from you because no news is good news. I cannot 
for the world recollect why I was called away, all I 
know is that there has been a dance at Dilke's, and 
another at the London Coffee House; to' both of which I 
went. But I must tell you in another letter the circum- 
stances thereof — for though a week should have passed 
since I wrote on the other side it cpiite appals mo. f 
can only write in scraps and patches. Brown is retui-ncd 
from Hampstead. Haydon has rty-iirned an answer in 
the same style — they arc all dreadfully irritated against 
each other. On Sunday I saw Hunt and dined with Hay- 
don, met Hazlitt and Bewick there, and took Haslam with 
me — forgot to speak about Cripps though I broke my en- 
gagement to Haslam's on piwpose. Mem. — Haslam came 

to meet me, found me at Breakfast, had the goodness 
to go with me my way — I have just finished the revision 
of my first book, and shall take it to Taylor's to-inoiTow 
— intend to persevere- -Do not let me see many clays 
pass without hearing from. you. 

Your most affectionate Brother John. 

y XXIX. — TO JOHN TAYLOE. 

[Hampstea^l,] f riday 23d [January 1818j. 

My dear Taylor — I have spoken to Haydon abemt the 
drawing. He vrould do it with all his Art and Heart 
too, if so I will it ; ho-^cver, lie has written thus to me ; 
but I must tell you, first, ho intends painting a finisl^ed 
Picture from the Poem. Thus he writes — “ When I do 
^anything for your Poem it must be effectual — an honour* 
to both of us : to hurry up a sketch for season won't 
do. I think an engraving from your head, from a Chalk 
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drawing of mine, done with all my might, to which I 
would put my name, would answer Taylor’s idea bettor 
than the other. Indeed, I am sure of it. This I will 
do, and this will bo effectual, and os I have not done it 
for any other human being, it will have an effect.” 

What think you of this ‘I Let me hear. (j[ shall have 
my second Book in readiness forthwith. ^ 

Yours most sincerely 'John Keats. 

If Reynol^s.talls tell him three lines will bo accept- 
able, for I am squat at Hampstead. 


XXX. — TO GEORGE A^D THOMAS KEATS. 

[ISimpsteafl,] Friday 23d January [1818]. 

My dear Brothers — I was thinking what liindercd me 
fiom writing so long, for I have so many things to say 
to you, and know not where to begin. It shall be upon 
a thing most interesting to you, my Poem. Well ! I 
have given the first Book Taylor; he seemed more 
than satisfied with it, and to my surprise proposed 
publishing it in Quario if Haydon would make a drawing 
of some event therein, for a Frontispiece, I called on 
Haydon, he said he would do anything I liked, but 
said he would rather paint a finished picture, from it, 
which he seems eager to do; this in a year or two 
will be a glorious thing for us ; and it will be, for 
Haydon is struck with the 1st Book. I loft Hiiydon 
and the ncijjb day rcceivc|j[ a letter from him, proposing 
to make, as he says, with all his might, a finished chalk 
sketch of my head, to be engraved in the first style and 
put at the head of my Poem, saying at the same time 
he Juwi never done the thing for any human being, and 
that it must have considerablo eftect as he will put his 
name to it — I begin to- day to copy my 2nd Book — m 
'•‘thus far into the bowels of the land”- -You shall hear 
^ whether it ’vfill tbe Quarto or non Quarto, picture or non 
picture. Leigh Hunt I showed my 1st Book to — he 
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allows it not much merit iis a whole ; says it is unnatural 
and made ten objections to it in the mere skimming over. 
CHe says the conversation is unnatural and too high-flown 
for Brother and Sister — says it should be simple forget- 
ting do ye mind that they are both overshadowed by a 
supernatural Power, and of force could not speak, like 
Francesca in the Kimini. He must first prove that 
Caliban^s poetry is unnatural — This with me com- 
pletely overturns his objections — the faef is he and 
Shelley are hurt, and perhaps justly, at my not having 
showed them the aftair oflicionsly and from several hints 
I have had they appear much disposed to dissect and 
anatomise any trij) or slip I may have made. — But who*s 
afraid ? Ay ! Tom ! Demme if I am.^ I went last 
Tuesday, an hour ton late, to Ilazlitft Lecture on poetry, 
got there just as they were coming out, when all these 
pounced upon me. Hazlitt, John Ilunt and Son, Wells, 
Bewick, all the Landseers, Bob Harris, aye and more — 
the Landseers enquired after you particularly — I know 
not whether Wordsworth hdh left town — But Sunday I 
dined with Hazlitt and Haydon^ also that I took Haslam 
with me — I dined with Brown lately. Dilko having 
taken the Champion Theatricals was obliged to be in 
town — Fanny has returned to Walthamstow. — Mr. 
Abbey appeared very glum, the last time I went to see 
her, and said in an indirect way, that I had no business 
there — Rico has been ill, but has been mending much 
lately — 

think a little change has t^en place in my intellect 
la^y — I cannot bear to be uninterested or unemployed, 
I, who for so long a time have been addicted to passive- 
0688.2) Nothing is finer for the purposes of great prddttc- 
tions'^than a very gnftlnal npeuing of the intellect^iial 
powers. As an instance of this— ‘Observe — I sat down 
^yesterday to read King Lear once again : the thing 
appeared to demand the prologue of a sonnet, I wrote 
it, and began to read — (I know you w«»ul(f like* to see 
it.) 
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ON SITTING DOWN TO KINO LEAR ONOK AGAIN. 

0 goldeil’tongued Romance with serene Lute 1 
Fair-plumed SyreiiJ Queen of far-auray ! 

Leave melodising on this wintry day, 

Shut up thine olden volume and be mute. 

Adieu ! for once again the fierce dispute 
Betwixt Hell torment and impassion’d Clay 
Must I hum through ; once more assay 
The bitter sweet of this Shalcspcariari fruit. 

ChiuW^’^fc I and ye cl ends of Albion, 

Begetters of our deep eternal theme, 

Wlien I am through the old oak forest gone 
Let me not wander in a baneii dieam, 

But, when I am consumed with the Fire, 

Give mo new Phoenix- wjjigs to fly at my desire. 

So you soc I um ^ttiug at it, witli a sort of determina- 
tion and strength, though verily I do not feel it at this 
moment — this is my fourth letter this niurning, and I 
feel ratlicr tired, and my head rather swimming — so I 
will leave it open till to-monw^s post. — 

I am in the habit of takiftg my papers to Dilke’s and 
copying there ; so I chat and proceed at the same time. 
I have been there at my work this evening, and the walk 
over the Heath takes off all sleep, so I will even proceed 
with you. I loft off short in my last just as I began an 
account of a private theatrical — Well it vras of the 
lowest order, all greasy and oily, insomuch that if they 
had lived in olden times, when signs were hung over the 
doors, the only- appropriate one for that oily place would 
have been-*-a guttered Qandle. They played John Bull, 
The Review, and it was to conclude with Bombastes 
Furioso — I saw from a Box the first Act of John Bull, 
then went to Drury and did not return till it was over — 
wl^n by Wells's interest we got behind the scenes — there 
was not a yard wide all the way round for actors, scene- 
shifters, and interlopers to move in — for ‘Nota Bene'^ 
the Green Boom was under the stage, and there was I 
threatened ^ver and over again to bo turned out by the 
oily scene -shifters, there did I hear a little painted 
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Trollop own, very candidly, that she had failed in Mary, 
with a damned if slic'd play a serious part again, 
as long as she lived," and at the same time she was 
habited as the Quaker in the Review. — There was a 
quarrel, and a fat good-natured looking girl in soldiers' 
clothes wished she had only been a man for Tom’s sake. 
One fellow began a song, but an unlucky finger-point 
from the Gallery sent liim off like a shot. One chap 
was dressed to kill for the King in Bombe^stes, and he 
stood at the edge of the scene in the Very sweat of 
anxiety to show himself, but Alas the thing was not 
played. The sweetest morsel of the night moreover was, 
that the musicians began pegging and fagging away — at 
an overture — never did yoif sexi faces more in earnest, 
three times did they play it over, dropping all kinds v)f 
corrections and still did not the curtain go up. Well 
then they went into a country dance, then into a region 
they well knew, into the old boousomo Pothouse, and 
then to see how pompous o* the sudden they turned ; 
how they looked about and* chatted ; how they did not 

care a damn ; was a great treat 

I hope I have not tired you by ^dus filling up of the 
dash in my last. Constable the bookseller has offered 
Reynolds ten guineas a sheet to write for his Magazine — 
it is an Edinburgh one, which Blackwood’s started up in 
opposition to. Hunt said he was nearly sure that tlie 
* Cockney School ’ was written by Scott ^ so you arc right 
Tom ! — There are no more little bits of news I can remem- 
ber at present. ^ « 

I remain, My dear Brothers, Your very affectionate 
Brother John. 

^ Of course a mere delusion ; but Hunt and those of his circle 
retained for years afterward an impression that Scott had tin 
some way inspired or encouraged the Cockney School articles. 
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XXX r. — TO BENJAMIN BAILEY. 

[Uampstead,] Friday Jan^- 23 [1818]. 

My dear I3ailey — Twelve days have pass’d since your 
last* reached me. — What has gone through the myriads 
of human minds since the 12th? We talk of the im- 
mense Number of Books, the Volumes ranged thousands 
by tliousauik-^but perhaps more goes through the human 
intelligence in Twelve days than ever was written. — How 
has ihat 'unfortunate family lived through the twelve t 
One saying of yours I shall never forget — you may not 
recollect it — it being perha^g said when you were looking 
on the Surface and geeming of Humanity alone, without a 
thought of the past or the future — or the deeps of good 
and evil — you were at that moment estranged from 
speculation, and I think you have arguments ready for 
the Man who would utter it to you — this is a formidable 
preface for a simple thing — merely you said, “ Why 
should woman suffer Aye, why should she? ‘*By 
heavens I’d coin my very Soul, and drop my Blood for 
Drachmas ! ” Thes^b tilings are, and he, who feels how 
incompetent the most skyey Knight-errantry is to heal 
this bruised fairness, is like a sensitive leaf on the hot 
hand of thouglit. — Yoim tearing, my dear friend, a spirit- 
less and gloomy letter up, to re-write to me, is what I 
shall never forget — it was to me a real thing — Things 
have happened lately of great perplexity — you must 
have hcafd of them -•-Reynolds and Haydon retort- 
ing and ‘recriniinatiiig — and parting for ever — the same 
thing has happened between Haydon and Hunt. It is 
unfortunate — Men should bear with each otlicr : there 
lit es not the Man who may not be cut up, aye Lashed to 
pieces on his weakest side. The best of Men have but 
a portion of good in them — a kind of spiritual yeast 
their frames, which creates the ferment of existence — ^by 
wliicK a iRin fc propelled to act, and strive, and buffet 
with Circumstance. The siu-e way, Bailey, is first to 
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know a Man’s faults, and then bo passive — if after that 
he insensibly draws you towards him then you have no 
power to break the link, licforc I felt interested iu 
either Reynolds or Hay don, I was wxdl read in their 
faults ; yet, knowini; them, 1 have been ecincnting grad- 
ually with both. 1 have an affect ion for them both, for 
reasons almost opposite — ^and to both must I of necessity 
cling, supported always by the hope that, Avlion a little 
time, a few years, shall have tried me mo”c«fully in their 
esteem, I may be able to bring them together. The 
time must come, because they have both hearts : and 
they will j'ee.olloct the best parts of each other, when this 
gust is overblown. — I had message from you through a 
letter to Jane — I think, about Ori])^)s — there can be no 
idea of binding until a suflicicnt sum is sure for him — 
and even then the tiling should be maturely considered 
by all his helpers — I shall try my luck upon as many fat 
purses as 1 can meet with. — Cripiis is imi>roving very fast : 
I have the greater hopes of him liecause ho is so slow in 
development. A l\lan of great executing powers at 20, 
with a look and a speech almost stupul, is sure to do 
something. 

I have jiust looked tlirough the Second Side of your 
Letter — I feel a great coiiteiit at it. — I was at Hunt’s the 
other day, and lie surprised me with a real authenticated 
lock of MUt 07 i^s Hair. I know you would like what I 
wrote thereon, so here it is — as they say of a Sheep in 
a JSfursery Booh : — 

I ^ 

ON SEKENO A LOCK OF MILTON's HAIII. 

Cliiuf of Organic Niimbcr.s ! 

Olrl Scholar of llic Spheres ! 

Tliy spirit never slumbers, 

But rolls about our ears 

For ever, and for ever ! 

0 what a mad endeavour 
Workelh he, 

Who to thy sacred and ennobled hearxe 
Would offer a burnt sacrifice of verse 
And melody. 
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Ilow heavcmvard thou soiiudtjst, 

Live Temple of sweet uoisc. 

And Discord iinconroundost, 

Giving DeligliL new joys, 

And Pleasure nobler ) unions ! 

0, wliere are tliy doininioiis '*■ 

Lend llurie ear 

To a yoinig Delian oath, --aye*, by Ihy soul, 

}iy all that from thy mortal lips did loll, 

And bv the kernel of thine earthly love, 

^v, in things on earth, and things above, 

* I s\M‘ar ! 

When every rhihlish fiishion 
Has vanish’d from my rhyme, 

Will [, gray-gone in passion, 

Ijeave to an after-linie, 

1 1 yjiining umfliarniony 
Of thee, ai)^ of Ihy woiks, and of thy life ; 
lint vain is now the burning and the stiife, 

Pangs are in vain, until 1 grow lugh^rile 
With old Philosophy, 

And mad with glimpses of fiiturily ! 

For rminy years my oifering nnnst be bush’d ; 

When I do speak, *l’ll think upon this iioin, 
iieoanse t feel my forehead hot and llush'd, 

Even at the simplest vassal of thy powder,— 

A lock of tliy bright hair, — 

Sinlden it came, 

And I was startled, when I caught Ihy name 
Coupled HO unaware ; 

Yet, nt the moment, teui})ernte was niy blood. 

I thought I had beheld it from the tlood. 

Tliis J did iit Hunt’s at his request — perhaps I 
should haw done something better alone and nt home. — 
I have sent my first Book to the press, and this after- 
noon shall begin preparing the SeiTind — my visit to you 
will be a great spur to quicken the proceeding —I have 
ucyti had your Sermon rcturnetl— long to make it the 
Sulyect of a Letter to you — What do they say at Oxford ? 

I trust you and Oleig pass much fine time together^ 
Eemember me to him and Whitehead. My Brother Tom 
is getting ftroiger, but his spitting of Blood continues. 
Q sat down to read King Lear yesterday, and felt the 
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greatness of the thing up to the Writing of a Sonnet pre- 
paratory thereto — in my next you sliall have it.^There 
were some miserable reports o^ Rice’s health — T went, 
and lo ! Master Jemmy had been to the play the night 
before, and was out at the time — he always comes on 
his legs like a Cat. I have seen a good deal of Words- 
worth. Hazlitt is lecturing on Poetry at the Surrey 
Institution — I shall be there next Tuesday. 

Your most affectionate friend John Keats. 


XXXII. — TO JOHN TAYLOR. 

[Hampstead, January 30, 1818.] 
My dear Taylor — These lines > as they now stand 
about “ happiness,” have rung in my cars like “ a chime 
a mending ” — See here, 

“ liehoM 

Wherein lie.s happiness, Peona? fold, etc.” 

It appears to me the very 'coiitrarj^ of blessed. I hope 
this will appear to you more eligible. 

“ Wherein lies Happiness ? In that wliich hecks 
Out ready iiiinds to fellowship divine, 

A fellowship with E'^senco till we shine 
Pull alchemised, and free of space — B«ihold 
The clear reli^jicii of Ileavcii — fold, etc. ” 

You must indulge mo by putting this in, for setting 
aside tlie badness of the other, such a preface is necessary 
to the subject. The whole tl^uig must, I ttiink, Iiave 
appeared to you, who are a consecutive man, as a tljing 
almost of mere words, but I assure you that, when I 
wrote it, it was a regular stepping of the Imagination 
towards a truth. My having written that argument jyill 
perhaps be of the greatest service to me of anything I 
V. ever did. It set before me the gradations of happiness, 
even like a kind of pleasure thermometer, and is my first 
step towards the chief attempt in the drai»a. **The playing 
of different natures with joy and Sorrow — 
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Do me this favour, and believe me 

Your sincere friend J. Keats. 

I hope your next wofk will be of a more general 
Interest. I suppose you cogitate a little about it, now 
and then. 


XXXIII. — TO JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. 

• ••Hampstead, Saturday [January 31, 1818]. 

My dear Ee}Tiolds — I have parcelled out this day for 
Letter Writing — more resolved thereon because your 
Letter will come as a refreshment and will have (sic 
parvis etc.) the same effect as j^Kiss in certain situations 
where people become •over-generous. I have read this 
first sentence over, and think it savours rather ; however 
an inward innocence is like a nested dove, as the old 
song says. . . . 

Now I purposed to write to you a serious poetical letter, 
but I find that a maxim I me^ with the other day is a 
just one ; “ On cause mieux quand on ne dit pas causons.** 
I was hindered, howevjer, from my first intention by a 
mere muslin Handkerchief very neatly pinned — but 
“Hence, vain deluding,” etc. Yet I cannot wiite in 
prose ; it is a sunshiny day and I cannot, so here goes,’ — 

Hence Burgundy, Claret, and Port, 

Away with old Hock aud Madeira, 

Too earthly ye are for my sport ; 

There’s a beverage brighter and clearer. 

Instead of a pitiftl rummer, 

My wine overbrims a whole summer ; 

My bowl is the sky, 

And 1 drink at my eye, 

Till 1 feel in the brain 
A Delphian pain — 

Then follow, my Cains ! then follow : 

On the green of the hill 
Wo will drink our fill 
Of ^Iden sunshine, 

Till^ur brains intertwine 
With the glory and grace of Apollo t 
F 
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God of the Meridian, 

And of the East and West, 

To thee my soul is flown, 

And my body is edirthward press'd. — 
It is an awful mission, 

A terrible division ; 

And leaves a gulph austere 
To be fill’d with worldly fear. 

Aye, when the soul is fled 
Too high above our head, 

Affrighted do we gaze 
After its airy maze, 

As doth a mother wild, 

When her young infant child 
Is in an eagle’s claws — 

And is not this-tho cause 
Of madness ? — God of Song, 

Thou boarest me along 
Through sights 1 scarce can bear ; 

0 lot me, let me share 
With the hot lyre and thee. 

The staid Philosophy. 

Temper my lonely hours, 

And let me see thy bowers 
More unalarm’d I 


My dear Keynolds, you must forgive all this ranting 
— but the fact is, I coniiot write sense this Morning — 
however you shall have some — I will copy out my hist 
Sonnet. 


When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my tceming^brain, 
Before high piled Books i5i charactery. 

Hold like rich garners the full ripen’d grain — 
Wlien 1 behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And think that 1 may never live to trace 
ITieir shadows, with the magic hand of chance ; ® 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour, 

That I shall never look upon thee more, 

Never have relish in the faery power 
Of unreflecting Love ; — then on th^ sb^e 

Of the wide world I stand al&e, and think 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 
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I must take a turn, and then write to Teignmouth. 
Remember me to all, not excepting yourself. 

Your sincere friend • John Keats. 


XXXIV. — TO JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. 

Hampstead, Tuesday [February 3, 1818]. 

My dear Reynolds — I thank you for your dish of 
Filberts — woulJl f could get a basket of them by way of 
dessert every day for the sum of twopence.^ Would we 
were a sort of ethereal Pigs, and turned loose to feed 
upon spiritual Mast and Acorns — which would be merely 
being a squirrel and feeding rfpon filberts, for what is a 
squirrel but an airy pig, or a filbert but a sort of arch- 
angclical acorn ? About the nuts being worth cracking, 
all I can say is, that where there are a throng of delightful 
Images ready drawn, simplicity is the only thing. The 
first is the best on account of the first lino, and the 
“arrow, foilM of its antleFd ibod,^^ and moreover (and 
this is the only word or two I find fault with, the more 
because I have had so much reason to shun it as a quick- 
sand) the last has “ lender and tnie.^^ We must cut 
this, and not be rattlesnaked into any more of the like, 
(jt may be said that wc ought to read our contemporaries, 
that Wordsworth, etc., should have their due from us. 
But, for the sake of a few fine imaginative or domestic 
passages, are we to bo bullied into a certain Philosophy 
engendered ijj the whims of an Egotist ? Every man has 
his speculations, but evc$y man does not brood and 
peacock over them till he makes a false coinage and 
deceives himself. Many a man can travel to the very * 
• bourne of Heaven, and yet want confidence to put down 
.his Hhlf^eeing. Sancho will invent a Journey heaven- 

^ AUndiog to two sonneia of Reynolds On Robin Hood^ 
copies of which Keats had just received from >iim by post. 
They were piin^d in the YelUm Bmtrrf (edited by John flnnt) 
for Februjiry 21, 18t8, and again in the coUection of poems pub- 
lished by j^ynolds in 1821 under the title A Oarden ^Florence, 
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ward aa well as anybody. We hate poetry that has a 
palpable design upon us, and, if we do not agree, seems 
to put its hand into its breeches pocket. Poetiy should 
be great and unobtrusive, a thing which enters into one’s 
soul, and does not startle it or amaze it with itself — ^but 
with its subject. How beautiful are the retired flowers ! 
— how would they lose their beauty were they to throng 
into the highway, crying out, “ Admire m6, 1 am a violet ! 
Dote upon me, I am a primrose !” M©,dtrn poets diflFer 
from the Elizabethans in this : each of the moderns like 
an Elector of Hanover governs his petty state and 
knows how many straws are swept daily from the Cause- 
ways in all his dominioi^s, and has a continual itching 
that all the Housewives should Ijave their coppers well 
scoured : The ancients were Emperors of vast Provinces, 
they had only heard of the remote ones and scarcely 
cared to visit them. I will cut all this — I will have 
no more of Wordsworth or Hunt in particular — Why 
should we be of the tribe of Manasseh, when we can 
wander with Esau? Wlfy should we kick against the 
Pricks, when we can walk on Roses ? Why should we bo 
owls, when we can be eagles ? • Why be teased with 
“nice-eyed wagtails,” when we have in sight “the 
Cherub Contemplation”? Why with Wordsworth’s 
“ Matthew with a bough of wdlding in his hand,” when 
we can have Jacques “under an oak,” eta ? The secret 
of the Bough of Wilding will run through your head 
faster than I can write it. Old Matthew spoke to him 
some years ago on some nothieg, and because he happens 
in an Evening Walk to imagine the figure of the old Man, 
he must stamp it down in black and white, and it is 
henceforth sacred. I don’t mean to deny Wordsworth’s 
grandeur and Hunt’s merit, but I mean to say we ne^ not * 
be teased with grandeur and merit when we can have them * 
uncontaminated and unobtrusive. I^t us have the old 
Poe ts and l^bin Hood. ^ Your letter ancTirs somiels gave 
rSe* more pf^ure tEan^irill the Pourtii Bbok of Childo 
Harold and the whole of anybody’s life and opinions. 
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In return for your Dish of Filberts, I have gathered a 
few Catkins, I hope they’ll look pretty. 


TO J. H. B. IN ANSWER TO HIS ROBIN HOOD SONNETS. 

No ! tliojse days arc gone away, 

And thoir lionrs are old and gray, 

And their minutes burled all 
Under the down-trodden pall 
Of the leaves of many years. 

Ma%y times have Winter’s shc-ars, 

Frozen North and chilling East, 

Sounded tempests to the feast 
Of the forest’s wliispoving ticeces, 

Since men paid no rent on Leases. 

No 1 the Bugle sounds no nmrc, 

And the twanging I’itiw no more ; 

Silent is tiio ivory shrill 
I’ast the heath and np the Hill ; 

There is no mid-forest laugh, 

Where lone Echo gives the half 
To some wight amaz’d to hear 
Jesting, deep in forest drear. 

On the fairest time of Juno 
You may go with Sun or Moon, 

Or the seven stcirs to light you, 

Or the po^ir ray to light you ; 

But you never may behold 
Little John or Robin bold ; 

Never any of all the clan, 

Tlirummiiig on an empty can 
Some old bunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile 
To fair Hostess Merriment 
Down beside the pasture Trent, 

• For he left th^merry tale. 

Messenger for spicy ale. 

Gone the merry monis din, 

Gone the song of Gamelyii, 

Gone the tough-belted outlaw 
Idling in the “ grcn6 ahawe ’’ ; 

All are gone away and past ! 

And if Robin shovld be cast 
SUi^den ftom his turfed grave, 

And if Maiiau should have 
^noe again her forest days, 

She would weep, and he would craze : 
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He would swear, for all his oaks. 

Fall’n beneath the Dock-yard strokes, 

Have rotted on the briny seas ; 

She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her — “ strange that honey 
Cau't be got without hard money " 

So it is I yet let us sing, 

Honour to the old bow-string, 

Honour to the bugle-hom, 

Honour to the woods unshorn, 

Honour to the Lincoln green,* ** 

Honour to the archer keen. 

Honour to tight little John, 

And the horse he rode upon : 

Honour to bold Robin Hood, 

Sleeping in tRe underwood 1 
Honour to maid Maria^, 

And to all the Sherwood clan — 

Though their days have liurried by 
Lot us two a burden try. 

I hope you will like them — they are at least written 
in the Spirit of Outlawry.e Here are the Mermaid lines, 

Souls of Poets dead and gone, 

What Elysium have known, 

Happy held, or mossy cavern, 

Faii'er than the Mermaid Tavern ? 

Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine Host’s Canary wine ? 

Or ave fruits of paradise 
Sweeter than those dainty pies 
Of Venison 1 0 generous food 
Drest as though bold Robin Hood 
Would with his Itr^fiid Marian, ^ 

Sup and bowse from horn and can, 

1 have heard that, on a day, 

Mine host’s sign-board iiew away. 

No body knew whither, till 
An astrologer’s old Quill 
To a sheepskin gave the story, 

Said he saw you in your glory. 

Underneath a new old-sign ,4. 

Sipping beverage divine, 

And pledging with contentedMsmfck, 

The Mermaid in the Zodiac. 
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Souls of Poets dead and gone, 

Are the winds a sweeter home ? 

Richer is uncellar'd cavern, 

Than the meny mermaid Tavern 

I will call on you at 4 to-mojcrow, and wc will trudge to- 
getber, for it is not the thing to be a stranger in the Land 
of HajT;)sicols. I hope also to bring you my 2nd Book. 
In the hope that these Scribblings will be some amuse- 
ment for you this Evening, I remain, copying on the Hill, 
Your siuceic^friend and Co-scribbler 

John Keats. 


XXXV. — TO JOHN TAYLOR. 

Fleet Street, Thursday Mom [February 6, 1818]. 

My dear Taylor — 5 have finished copying my Second 
Book — but I want it for one day to overlook it. And 
moreover this day I have very particular employ in the 
affair of Cripps — so 1 trespass on your indulgence, and 
take advantage of your good nature. You shall hear 
from me or see me soon. I Vill tell Reynolds of your 
engagement to-morrow. 

Yours unfeigiicdly* John Keats. 

XXXVI. — TO GEORGE AND THOMAS KEATS. 

Hampstead, Saturday Night [February 14, 1818]. 

My dear Brothers — When once a man delays a letter 
beyond the^roper time, he delays it longer, for one or 
two reasons — first, becjftise he must begin in a very 
common-place style, that is to say, with an excuse ; and 
secondly things and circumstances become so jumbled in 
his mind, that he knows not what, or what not, he has 
sai^ in his last — I shall visit you as soon as I have 
copied my poem all out, I am now much beforehand 
with the printer, they have done none yet, and I am* 

1 Both thaiJ2o^‘)i Hood and the Mermaid lines as afterwards 
printed vary in several places from these first drafts, 
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half afraid they will let half the Beacon by before the 
printing. I am determined they shall not trouble me 
when I have copied it all. — ^Horace Smith has lent me 
his manuscript called Kehemiah Miiggs, an exposure of 
the Methodists ” — perhaps I may send you a few extracts 
— Hazlitt’s iast Lecture was on Thomson, Cowper, and 
Crabbe, he praised Thomson and Cowper but he gave 
Crabbe an unmerciful licking — I think Hunt^s article 
of Fazio — no it was not, but I saw Fazio the first 
night, it hung rather heavily on me— l*£fln in the high 
way of being introduced to a squad of people, Peter 
Findar, Mrs. Opic, Mrs. Scott — Mr. Ilobinson a great 
friend of Goleridge’s called on me.^ Richards tells me 
that my poems are known •in the west country, and that 
he saw a very clever copy of verses^ headed with a Motto 
from my Sonnet to George — Honours rush so thickly upon 
me that I shall not be able to bear up against them. 
What think you — am I to bo crowned in the Capitol, 
am I to be made a Mandarin — No ! I am to be invited, 
Mrs. Hunt tells me, to a pjirty at Ollier's, to keep Shak- 
Bix'are’s birthday — Shakspeare would stare to see me 
there.2 The Wednesday before last Shelley, Hunt and 
I wrote each a Sonnet on the Rivhr Nile, some day you 
shall read them all. I saw a sheet of Endymion, and 
have all reason to suppose they will soon get it done, 
there shall be nothing wanting on iiiy part. I have been 
writing at intervals many songs and Sonnets, and I long 
to be at Teignmouth, to read them over to you : however 
I think I had better wait till this Book is olf my mind ; 
it will not be long first. •* 

Reynolds has been writing two very capital articles, in 
the Yellow Dwarf, on popular Preachers — All the talk 
here is about Dr. Croft the Duke of Devon etc. 

Your most affectionate Brother Joiilr. 

^ Henry Crabb Robinson, author of the Dia/nes. 

® The Olliora (Shelley’s publishers) ha<l brought out Keats's 
Poems the previous spring, and the ill success^f tiie voluiue hail 
led to a sharp quarrel between them and the Keats brothers. 
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XXXVII. — TO JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. 

• [Hampstead, February 19, 1818.] 
My dear Reynolds — I had an idea that a Man might 
pass a very pleasant life in this manner — Let him on a 
certafri day read a certain page of full Poesy or distilled 
Prose, au(l let him wander with it, and muse upon it, 
and reflect from^ it, and bring home to it, and prophesy 
upon it, and Srijam upon it : until it becomes stale — But 
when will it do so ? Never — ^When Man has arrived at 
a certain ripeness in intellect any one grand and spiritual 
passage serves him as a starting-post towards all “ the 
two-aud-thirty Palaces.” happy is such a voyage 

of conception, -what dtelicious diligent indolence ! A doze 
upon a sofa (loes not hinder it, and a nap upon Clover 
engenders ethereal finger-pointings — the prattle of a child 
gives "it wings, and the converse of middle-age a strength 
to l)eat them — a strain of music conducts to “an odd 
angle of the Isle,” and when^the leaves whisper it puts a 
girdle round the earth. — Nor will this sparing touch of 
noble Books be any, irreverence to their Writers — for 
perhaps the honors paid by Man to Man arc trifles in 
(lomparison to the benefit done by great works to the 
“spirit and pulse of good” by their mere passive existence. 
Memory should not be called Knowledge — Many have 
original minds who do not think it — they are led away 
by Custom. Now it appears to me that almost any Man 
may like tl^p spider spin from his own inwards liis own 
airy Citadel — the points of leaves and twigs on Avhicli the 
spider begins her work arc few, and she fills the air with a 
beautiful ch’cuiting. Man should be content with as few 
points to tip with the fine Web of his Soul, and weave 
a tapestry empyrean — full of symbols for his spiritual 
eye, of softness for his spiritual touch, of space for his 
wandering, of distinctness for his luxury. But the minds 
of mortals are ^o different and bent on such diverse 
* jouTueys that it may at first appear impossible for any 
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common tasto and fellowship to exist between two or 
three under these suppositions. It is however quite the 
contrary. Minds would leave each other in contrary 
directions, traverse each other in numberless points, and 
at last greet each other at the journey’s end. An old 
man and ^ child would talk together and the old man 
be led on his path and the child left thinking. ‘ Man 
should not dispute or assert, but whisper results to his 
Neighbour, and thus by every germ of spirit sucking the 
sap from mould ethereal every human ‘ might become 
great, and humanity instead of being a wide heath 
of furze and briars, with here and there a remote Oak 
or Pine, would become a grand democracy of forest 
trees. It has been an old Comparison for our urging on 
— the beehive — however it seems R) me that we should 
rather be the flower tlian the Bee — for it is a false notion 
that more is gained by receiving than giving — no, the 
receiver and the giver are equal in their benefits. ’ The 
flower, I doubt not, receives a fair guerdon from the Bee 
— its leaves blush deeper ki the next spring — and who 
shall say between Man and Woman which is the most 
delighted? Now it is more noble to sit like Jove than 
to fly like Mercury : — let us not therefore go hurrying 
about and collecting honey, bee-like, buzzing here and 
there impatiently from a knowledge of what is to bo 
arrived at. But let us open our leaves like a flower, and be 
passive and receptive ; budding patiently under the eye 
of Apollo and taking hints from every noble insect that 
favours us witli a visit — Sap will be given qs for meat, 
and dew for drink. I was W into these thoughts, my 
dear Reynolds, by the beauty of the morning operating 
on a sense of Idleness. I have not read any Books — the 
Morning said I was right — I had no idea but of the 
Morning, and the Thrush said I was right — seeming to 
say, 

“ 0 thoa whose face hath felt the Winter's wind, 

Whose eye has seen the snow-clouds hut^ iS Mist, 

And the black Elmtops 'mong the freezing stars : 
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To thee the Spring will be a harvest-thiie — 

0 thou, whose only book has been the light 
Of supreme darkness w^hich thou feddest on 
Niglit after night, wl»en Plimbus was away, 

To thee the Spring shall be a triple morn — 

0 fret not after knowledge — I have none, 

And yet my song comes native with the warmth. 

• O fret not after knowledge — I have none. 

And yet the Evening listens. He who saddens 
At thought of idleness cannot bo idle. 

And he|^ f^ake who thinks himself asleep.” 

Now I am sensible all this is a mere sophistication . 
(however it may neighbour to any truths), to excuse my 
own indolence — So I will not deceive myself that Man 
should be equal with Jove — but think himself very well 
off as a sort of scuUion-Mercury or even a humble-bee. 
It is no matter wheflier I am right or wrong either one 
way or another, if there is sufficient to lift a little time 
from your shoulders — 

Your aflcctiouate friend John Keats. 


XXXVIII. — TO GEORGE AND THOMAS KEATS. 

Hagipstead, Saturday [February 21, 1818]. 

My dear Brothers — I am extremely sorry to havo 
given you so much uneasiness by not writing ; however, 
you know good news is no news or vice vers^ I do 
not like to write a short letter to you, or you would have 
had one long before. The weather although boisterous 
to-day has been very much milder ; and I think Devon- 
shire is no4 the last placg to receive a temperate Change. 

I have been abominably idle since you left, but have just 
turned over a new leaf, and used as a marker a letter of 
excuse to an invitation from Horace Smith. The occasion 
of jny writing to-day is the enclosed letter — by Postmark 

from Miss W ' Does she expect you in town George ? 

I received a letter the other day from Haydon, in which he» 
says, his Essays on the Elgin Marbles are being trans- 
lated into Ifalian, the which he superintends, I did not 
^ Georgiana Wylie, to whom George Keats was engaged. 
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mention that 1 had seen the British Gallery, there are 
some nice things by Stark, and Bathsheba by Wilkie, 
which is condemned. I could not bear Alston's Uriel. 

Reynolds has been very ill for some time, confined to 
the house, and had leeches applied to his chest ; when I 
saw him on Wednesday he was much the same, and he is 
in the worst place for amendment, among the strife of 
women's tongues, in a hot and parch'd room ; I wish ho 
would move to Butler’s for a short time. ^ The Thrushes 
and Blackbirds have been singing me inlo an idea that 
it was Spring, and almost that loaves were on the trees. 
So that black clouds and boisterous winds seem to have 
mustered and collected in full Divan, for the purpose of con- 
vincing me to the contrary. “Taylor says my poem shall be 
out in a month, I think ho will be (Ait before it. . . . 

The thrushes are singing now as if they would speak 
to the winds, because their big brother Jack, the Spring, 
was not far otf. I am reading Voltaire and Gibbon, 
although I wrote to Reynolds the other day to prove 
reading of no use ; I have mot seen Hunt since, I am 
a good deal with Dilke and Brown, we arc very thick ; 
they are very kind to mo, they are, well. I don't think 
I could stop in Harajistead but for their neighbour- 
hood. I hear Hazlitt's lectures regularly, his last was 
on Gray, Collins, Young, etc., and he gave a very fine 
piece of discriminating Criticism on Swift, Voltaire, and 
Rabelais. I was very disappointed at his treatment 
of Chatterton. I generally meet witli many I know 
there. Lord Byron's 4th Canto is expcctcfcl out, and 
I heard somewhere, that Walter Scott has a new Poem 
in readiness. I am sorry that Wordsworth has left 
a bad impression wherever he visited in town by his 
egotism, Vanity, and bigotry. Yet ho is a great po^t if 
not a philosopher. I have not yet read Shelley's Poem, 
4 1 do not suppose you have it yet, at the Teignmouth 
libraries. These double letters must come rather heavy, 
I hope you have a moderate portion o^cash, hut don’t 
fret at all, if you have not — Lord I I intend to play at 
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cut and run aa well aa Falstaff, that is to say, before he 
got so lusty. 

I remain praying folk your health my dear Brothers 
Your affectionate Brother John. 


XXXIX. — TO JOHN TAYLOR. 

Hampstead, February 27 [1818]. 

My dear Itgilor — Your alteration strikes me as being 
a great Improvement — And now I will attend to the . 
punctuations you speak of — The comma should be at 
soberly^ and in the other passage, the Comma should follow 
quiet I am extremely indebted to you for this alteration, 
and also for your af^r admonitions. It is a sorry thing 
for me that any one should have to overcome prejudices 
in reading my verses — that affects me more than any 
hypercriticism on any particular peossage — In Eiidymion, 

I have most likely but moved into the go-cart from the 
leading-strings-^n poetry I have a few axioms, and you 
will see how far I am from tlieir centre. 

1st. I think poetry should surprise by a fine excess, 
and not by singularity ; It should strike the reader as a 
wording of his own highest thoughts, and appear almost 
a remembrance. 

2d. Its touches of beauty should never be half-way, 
thereby making the reader breathless, instead of content. 
The rise, the progress, the setting of Imagery should, 
like the sun, come natural to him, shine over him, and 
set soberlyf although in magnificence, leaving him in the 
luxury of twilight. But it is easier to think what poetry 
should be, than to write it — ^And this leads me to 

Another axiom — That if poetry comes not as naturally 
as Iho leaves to a tree, it had better not come at all, — 
However it may be with me, I cannot help looking into 
new countries with “ 0 for a Muse of Fire to ascend !” • 
If Endymion serves me as a pioneer, perhaps I ought 
. to be contefit— •! have great reason to be content, for 
thank God I can read, and perhaps understand Shak- 
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speare to his depths Hand I have I am sure many friends, 
who, if I fail, will^ttribute any change in my life and 
temper to humbleness rather thjn pride — to a cowering 
under the wings of great poets, rather than to a bitter- 
ness that I am not appreciated. I am anxious to get 
Endymion printed that I may forget it and proceed. I 
have copied the 3rd Book and begun the 4th. On running 
my eye over the proofs, I saw one mistake — I will notice 
it presently, and also any others, if there »l)Oi any. There 
should be no comma in “ the raft branch down sweeping 
from a tall ash- top.” I have besides made one or two 
alterations, and also altered the thirteenth line p. 32 to 
make sense of it, as you will see. I will take care the 
printer shall not trip up my heels, ^There should be no 
dash after Dryope, in the line “ Dryope’s lone lulling of 
her child.” 

Remember me to Percy Street. 

Your sincere and obliged friend John Keats. 

I\S, — You shall have a sliort preface in good time. 

XL. — TO MESSRS. TAYLOR HESSEY. 

[Hampstead, March 1818?] 

My dear Sirs — I am this morning making a general 
clearance of all lent Books — all — I am afraid I do not 
return all — I must fog your memories about them — how- 
ever with many thanks here are the remainder — which I 
am afraid are not worth so much now as they were six 
months ago — I mean the fashiofts may have changed — 

Yours ti-uly John Keats. 

XLi . — to benjamin bailey, 

Teignmouth, Friday [March 18, 1818].^ 

My dear Bailey — When a poor devil is drowning, it 
is said he comes thrice to the surface ere he makes his 

^ This letter has been hitherto erroneously printed under date 
September 1818. 
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final sink — if however even at the third rise he can 
manage to catch hold of a piece of weed or rock he 
stands a fair chance, as 1 hope I do now, of being saved. 

I have sunk twice in our correspondence, have risen 
twice, and have been too idle, or something worse, to 
extrioatc myself. I have sunk the third time, and just 
now risen again at this two of the Clock p.m., and saved 
myself from utter perdition by beginning this, all drenched 
as I am, andi*fcesh from the water. And 1 would rather 
endure the present inconvenience of a wet jacket than . 
you should keep a laced one in store for me. Why did 
1 not stop at Oxford in my way ? How can you ask 
such a Question ? Why, did# I not promise to do so ? 
Did I not in a let^r to you make a promise to do so ? 
Then how can you be so unreasonable as to aak me why 
I did not ? This is the thing — (for I have been rubbing 
up my Invention — tiying several sleights — I fli'st polished 
a cold, felt it in my fingers, tried it on tlio table, but 
could not pocket it ; — I tried Chillblains, Rheumatism, 
Gout, tight boots, — nothing of that sort would do, — so 
this is, as I was going to say, the thing) — I had a letter 
from Tom, saying liow much better he had got, and 
thinking he had better stop — I went down to prevent 
his coming up. Will not this do? turn it which way 
you like — it is sclvaged all round. I have used it, these 
three last days, to keep out the abominable Devonshire 
weather — by the by, you may say what you will of 
Devonshire : the truth is, it is a splashy, rainy, misty, V 
snowy, fo^y, haily, fl^dy, muddy, slipshod county. 
The hills are veiy beautiful, when you get a sight of ’em 
— the primroses are out, but then you are in — the Clifis 
are of a fine deep coloiu', but then the Clouds are con- 
timsally vieing with them — the Women like your London 
people in a sort of negative way — because the native 
men are the poorest creatures in England — because ^ 
Government never have thought it worth while to send a 
. recruiting pjllttymmong them. When T think of Words- 
worth’s sonnet “ Vanguard of Liberty ! ye men of Kent!” 
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the degenerated race about me are Fi!rf^s ipecac* simplex 
— a strong dose. Were I a corsair, I’d make ji descent 
on the south coast of Devon ; if, I did not run the chance 
of having Cowardice imputed to me. As for the men, 
they’d run away into the Methodist meeting-houses, and 
the women would be glad of it. Had England been a 
large Devonshire, we should not have won the Battle of 
Waterloo. There aie knotted oaks — there are lusty rivu- 
lets! there are meadows such as are — there are 
valleys of feminine^ climate — but there arc no thews and 
sinews — Moore’s Almanack is heie a Curiosity — Arms, 
neck, and shouldeis may at least be seen there, and the 
ladies read it as some out-pf-the-way Komaiice. Such a 
quelling Power have these thoughts over me that I fancy 
the very air of a deteriorating quality. I fancy the flowers, 
all precocious, have an Acrasian spell about them — I feel 
able to beat off the Devonshire waves like soapfroth. I 
think it well for the honour of Biitain that Julius Cmsar 
did not first laud in this County. A Devonshirer standing 
on his native hills is not a'^distinct object — he does not 
show against the light — a wolf or two would dispossess him. 

I like, I love England. I like its diving men — give me 
a long brown plain “for my morning,”^ so I may meet with 
some of Edmund Ironside’s descendants. Give me a 
barren mould, so I may meet with some shadowing of 
Alfred in the shape of a Gipsy, a huntsman or a shep- 
herd, Scenery is fine — but human nature is finer — the 
sward is richer for the tread of a real nervous English 
foot — the Eagle’s nest is finer^ for the Mountaineer hajs y 
looked into it. Are these facts or prejudices ! Whatever 
they be, for them I shall never be able to relish entirely 
any Devonshire scenery — Homer is fine, Achilles is fine, 
Diomed is fine, Shakspearo p fine, Hamlet is fine, !bear 
is fine, but dwindled Englisnmeu are not fine. Where 
1 too the women are so passable, and have such English 
names, such as Ophelia, Cordelia etc. that they should 
have such Paramours or rather Imparsanoftrs — As for , 
^ Beading doubtful. 
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them, I cannot iSr thought help wishing, as did the 
cruel Einperor, that they had but one head, and I 
might cut it off to deiiver them from any horrible 
Courtesy they may do their undeserving country- 
men. I wonder I meet with no born monsters — 0 
Devonshire, last night I thought the moon had dwindled 
in heaven 

I have never had your Sermon from Wordsworth, but 
Mr. Dilko len4 Jfc me. You know my ideas about Reli- 
gion. I do not think myself more in the right than 
other people, and that nothing in this world is proveable. 
I wish I could enter into all your feelings on the subject, 
merely for one short 10 minutts, and give you a page or 
two to your liking. J am sometimes so very sceptical as 
to think Poetry itself a mere Jack o’ Lantern to amuse 
whoever may chance to bo struck with its brilliance. As 
tradesmen say everything is worth what it will fetch, so 
l)robably every mental pursuit takes its reality and worth 
from the ardour of the pursuei^being in itself a Nothing. 
Ethereal things may at least be thus real, divided under 
three heads — Things real — things semireal — and nothings. 
Things real, such as existences of Sun moon and Stars — 
and passages of Shakspeare. — Things semireal, such as 
love, the Clouds etc., which require a greeting of the 
Spirit to make them wholly exist — and Nothings, which 
are made great and dignified by an ardent pursuit — 
which, by the by, stamp the Burgundy mark on the 
bottles of our minds, insomuch as they are able to 
co7isecrate%}hate^er they Hook vpon,^^ I have written a 
sonnet here of a somewhat collateral nature — so don’t 
imagine it an “ apropos des bottos ” — 

^ Four Seasons 1111 the measure of the year ; 

There are four seasons in the mind of Man ; 

He hath liis lusty SpriuK, when Fancy clear 
Takes in all beauty with an easy span ; 

He has his Summer, when luxuriously 

He chlws^ho homed cud of fair Spring thoughts, 

Till in hia Soul, dissolv’d, they come to bo 
Part of himself ; Ho hath his Autumn Ports 
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And havous of repose, when his tired wings 
Are folded up, and he content to look ^ 

On Mists in idleTiess — to let fair things 
Pass hy unheeded as a threshold brook. 

lie lias hia winter too of Pale misfeatnre, 

Or else he would forego his mortal nature. 

Aye, this may be carried — but what am I talking of? 
— it is an old maxim of mine, and of course mast be well 
known, that every point of thought is athe Centre of an 
intellectual world. The two uppermost thoughts in a 
Man^s mind are the two poles of his world — he revolves 
on them, and everything is Southward or Northward to 
him through their means. — We take but three steps from 
feathers to irou. — Now, my dear fellow, I must once for 
all tell you I have not one idea of the truth of any of my 
speculations — I shall never be a reasoner, because I care 
not to be in the right, when retired from bickering and 
in a proper philosophical temper. So you must not stare 
if in any future letter, I endeavour to prove that Apollo, 
as he had catgut strings ‘to his lyre, used a cat^s paw 
as a pectcii — and further from said Pccten^s reiterated 
and continual teasing came the term hen- peeked. My 
Brother Tom desires to be remembered to you ; he has 
just this moment had a spitting of blood, poor fellow — 
Remember me to Oicig and Whitehead. 

Your affectionate fiicnd John Keats. 


XUI. — TO JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. 

Teiguiiiouth, Saturday [March 14, 1818]. 

Dear Reynolds — I escaped being blown over and ^ 
blown under and trees and house being toppled on irfb. — I 
have since hearing of Brown’s accident had an aversion 
to a dose of parapet, and being also a lover of antiquities 

^ The five lines ending hero Keats afterwa?ds re-cast, doubtless 
in order to get rid of the cockney rhyme ** porta ” and “ thoughts.'’ 
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I would sooner have a harmless piece of Herculaneum 
sent me quietly as a present than ever so modern a 
chimney-pot tumbled on to my head — Being agog to see 
some Devonshire, I woufd have taken a walk the first 
day, but the rain would not let me ; and the second, but 
the rain would not let me ; and the third, but the rain 
forbade it. Ditto 4 — ditto 5 — ditto — so I made up my 
Mind to stop indoors, and catch a sight flying between 
the showers : behold I saw a pretty valley — pretty 

dills, pretty Bi'doks, pretty Meadows, pretty trees, both 
standing as they were created, and blown down as they 
are uncreated — The green is beautiful, as they say, and 
pity it is that it is amphibious — mais / bub alas ! the 
flowers here wait as naturally for the rain twice a day as 
the Mussels do for tht Tide ; so we look upon a brook in 
these i)arts as you look iii)on a splash in your Country. 
There must bo something to support this — aye, fog, hail, 
.snow, rain, Mist blanketing up three parts of the year. 
This Devonshire is like Lydia Languish, very entertain- 
ing when it smiles, but cursedly subject to sympathetic 
moisture. You have the sensation of walking under one 
great Lamplighter ; aud you caii^t go on the other side of 
the ladder to keep your frock clean, and cosset your super- 
stition, Buy a girdle — put a pebble in your mouth — 
looseu your braces — for I am going among scenery whence 
I intend to tip you the Damosel Radcliffe — 111 cavern 
you, aud grotto you, and waterfall you, and wood you, and 
water you, and immense-rock you, and tremendous-sound 
you, and solitude you. Jll make a lodgment on your 
glacis by a row of Pines, and storm your oovered way 
with bramble Bushes. I’ll have at you with hip and haw 
small- shot, and cannonade you with Shingles — I’ll be 
wittj upon salt-fish, and impede your cavahy with clotted 
cream. But ah Coward ! to talk at this rate to a sick 
man, or, I hope, to one that was sick — for I hope by this 
you stand on your right foot. If you are not — that’s all, 

^ — I intend to^cut all sick people if they do not make up 
their minds to cut Sickness — a fellow to whom I have a 
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complete aversion, and who strange to say is harboured 
and countenanced in several houses where I visit — ho is 
sitting now quite impudent between me and Tom — He 
insults me at poor Jem Rice's — and you have seated him 
before now between us at the Theatre, when I thought 
he looked with a longing eye at poor Kean, I shall say, 
once for all, to my friends generally and severally, cut 
that follow, or I cut you — 

I went to the Theatre here the oth^r jiight, which I 
forgot to tell George, and got insulted, which I ought to 
remember to forget to tell any Body ; for I did not fight, 
and as yet have had no redress — “Lie thou there, sweet- 
heart I wrote to Bailey yesterday, obliged to speak 
in a high way, and a damme who’s afraid — for I had 
owed him so long ; however, he shMl see I will be better 
in future. Is ho in town yeti I have directed to Oxford 
as the better chance. I have copied my foiu'th Book, 
and shall write the Preface soon. I wish it was all done ; 
for I want to forget it and make my mind free for some- 
thing new — Atkins the Odiiclimau, Bartlett the Surgeon, 
Simmons the Barber, and the Girls over at the Bonnet- 
shop, say we shall now have month of seasonable 
weather — warm, witty, and full of iiivt3ntioii — Write to 
me and tell me that you are well or thereabouts, or by 
the holy Beaucoeur, w'hich I suppose is the Virgin Mary, 
or the repented Magdalen (beautiful name, that Magdalen), 
I’ll take to my Wings and fly away to anywhere but old 
or Nova Scotia — 1 wish I had a little innocent bit of 
Metaphysic in my head, to griss-cross ther letter : but 
you know a favourite tune is hardest to be remembered 
when one wants it most and you, I know, have long 
ere this taken it for granted that I never have any 
speculations without associating you in them, 'v^here 
they are of a pleasant nature, and you know enough 
of me to tell the places where I haunt most, so that 
if you think for five minutes after having read this, you 

^ “And, sweetheart, lie thou there*’; — Pifiol ?to his sword) in, 
Umry IK, Part 2, II. iv. 
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will find it a long letter, and see written in the Air 
above you, 

Your most affectionate friend John Keats. 

Remember me to all. Tom*s remembrances to you. 


XLIII. — TO BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 

Tcignmoutli, Saturday Mom [March 21, 1818]. 

My dear iBiyilon — In sooth, I hope you are not too 
sanguine about that seal — in sooth I hope it is not 
Bruniidgeum — in double sooth I hope it is his — and in 
triple sooth I hope I shall have an impression.^ Such a 
piece of intelligence ctune doulfly welcome to me wliile in 
your own County anden your own hand — not but I have 
blown up the said County for its urinal qualifications — 
the six first days I was here it did nothing but rain ; and 
at that time having to write to a friend I gave Devon- 
shire a good blowing up — it has been fine for almost 
three days, and 1 was coining •round a bit ; but to-day it 
rains again — with me the County is yet upon its good 
behaviour. I have ci^'oyed the most delightful Walks 
these three fine days beautiful enough to make me con- 
tent here all the summer could I stay. 

Here all the summer could I stay, 

For there’s Bishop’s teign 
And King’s teign 

And Cooiul) at the clear toigu head — 

Where close by the stream 
You may hgve your cream 
All spread upon barley bread. 

Thero’.s arcb Brook 
And there’s larch Brook 
Both turning many a mill ; 

And cooling the drouth 
Of the salmon’s mouth, 

And fattoniug his silver gill. 

^ Replying t* an ecstatic note of Hay don’s about a seal with a 
true lover’s knot and the initials W. S., lately found in a field at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
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There is Wild wood, 

A Mild hood 

To the sheep on the lea o’ the down, 

Where the goldoif fiirzo, 

With its green, thin spurs, 

Doth catch at the maiden’s gown. 

There is Newton marsh 
With its spear grass harsli — 

A pleasant summer level 

Whore the maidens sweet • 

Of the Market Street, 

Do meet in the dusk to revel. 

There’s the Barton rich 
With dyhe^ind ditch 
And licdge lor the thrush live in 
And the hollow tree * 

For the buzzing bee 
And a bank for the wasp to hive in. 

And 0, and 0 
The daisies blow 
And the primroiffis aro wakok’d. 

And the violets white 
Sit in silver plight, 

And the green bud’s as h?i:ig as the spike eud. 

Then who would go 
Into da^k Solio, 

And chatter with dack’d hair'd critics, 

When he can stay 
For the new-mown hay, 

And startle the dappled Prickets ? 

1 . 

I know not if this rhyming fit has done anything — 
it will be safe with you if worthy to put among my 
Lyrics. Here’s some doggrel for you — Perhaps you yould 
like a bit of b hrcll — 

Wlicro be ye going, you Devon Maifl ? 

And what have you there in th^ Bi«ket ? 

Ye tight little fairy just fresh from the dairy, 

Will ye give me some cream if I ask it ? 
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I love your Meads, and I love your flowers, 
And I love your junkets inaluly, 

But ’hind the door I love kissing more, 

0 look not so (^daiuly. 

I love your hills, and I love your dales, 
And I love your flocks a-bleating — 

But 0, on the heather to lie together, 

With both our hearts a-beating ! 

I’ll put your Basket all safe in a nook, 
shawl I hang up on the willow, 
And we ■will sigh in the daisy’s eye 
And kiss on a grass green pillow. 


How does the work go on I should like to bring out 
my “Deutatiis at ^le time your Epic makes its appear- 
ance. I expect to have my Mind soon clear for something 
new. Tom has been much worse : but is now getting 
better — his remembrances to you. I think of seeing the 
Dart and Plymouth — but I don^t know. It has as j^et 
been a Mystery to me liow and where Wordsworth went. 
I can't help thinking he has returned to his Shell — with 
his beautiful Wife Jind his enchanting Sister. It is a 
great Pity that People should by associating themselves 
with the finest things, spoil them. Hunt has damned 
Hampstead and masks and sonnets and Italian talcs. 
Wordsworth has damned the lakes — Milman has damned 

the old drama — ^W est has damned wholesale. Peacock 

has damned satire — Ollier has damn'd Music — Hazlitt 
has damned the bigoted and the bluc-stockinged j how 
durst the Blan ? ! he is f^our only good damiier, and if 
over I am damn'd — damn me if I shouldn't like him to 
damn me. It will not be long ere I see you, but I 
thought I would just give you a line out of Devon, 
^ours affectionately John Keats. 

Remember me to all we know. 

^ Deiitatus was the subject of Haydon’s new picture. 
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XLIV. —TO MESSRS. TAYLOR AND HESSBY. 

Teignmouth, Saturdiy Mom [March 21, 1818]. 

My dear Sirs — I had no idea of your getting on so 
fast — I thought of bringing my 4th Book to Town all in 
good time for you — especially after the late unfortunate 
chance. 

I did not however for my own sake delay finishing 
the copy which was done a few days itffer my arrival 
here. I send it off to-day, and will tell you in a Post- 
script at what time to send for it from the Bull and 
Mouth or other Inn. You will find the Preface and 
dedication and the title Page as I should wish it to 
stand — for a Romance is a fine thing notwithstanding the 
circulating Libraries. My respects to Mrs. Hessey and 
to Percy Street. 

Yours very sincerely John Keats. 

P.S . — I have been advised jLo send it to you — you 
may expect it on Monday— 5br I sent it by the Postman 
to Exeter at the same time with this Letter. Adieu ! 


XLV. — TO JAMES RICK. 

Tcigntiiouth, Tuesday [March 24, 1818], 
My dear Rice — Being in the midst of your favourite 
Devon, I should not, by rights, pen one word but it 
should contain a vast portion of Wit, Wisdom^ and learn- 
ing — for I have heard that Miltdn ere he wrote his answer 
to Salmasius came into these parts, and for one whole 
month, rolled himself for three whole hours (per day ?), in 
a certain meadow hard by us — where the mark of^his 
nose at equidistances is still shown. The exhibitor of the 
j said meadow further saitb, that, after these rollings, not 
a nettle sprang up in all the seven acres for seven years, 
and that from the said time, a new sojt 9f plant was 
made from the whitethorn, of a thornless nature, very 
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much used ^by the bucks of the present day to rap their 
boots withal. This account made me very naturally 
suppose that the nettles and thorns etherealised by the 
scholar’s rotatory motion, and garnered in his head, 
thence flew after a process of fermentation against the 
luckless Salmasius and occasioned his well-known and 
unhappy end. AVliat a happy thing it would be if wc 
could settle our thoughts and make our minds up on any 
matter in five piiputcs, and remain content — that is, build 
a sort of mentarcottage of feelings, quiet and pleasant — 
to Lave a sort of Philosophical back-garden, and cheerful 
holiday-keeping front one — but alas ! this never can be : 
for as the material cottager knows there are such places 
ns France and Italy, and the Andes and burning mount- 
ains, so the spiritual Cottager has knowledge of the terra 
semi -incognita of things unearthly, and cannot for his 
life keep in the check-rein — or I should stop liere quiet 
and comfortable in my theory of nettles. You will see, 
however, I am obliged to run wild being attracted by 
tlie load-stone concatenation. • No sooner had I settled 
the knotty point of Salmasius, than the Devil put this 
whim into my head injthe likeness of one of Pythagoras’s 
questionings — Did Milton do more good or harm in the 
world? Ho wrote, let me inform you (for I have it 

from a friend, who had it of ,) he wrote Lycidas, 

Coraus, Paradise Lost and other Poems, with much 
delectable prose — Ho was moreover an active friend to 
man all his life, and has been since his death. — Very 
good — but, ny dear Fcllqw, I must let you know that, 
as there is ever the same qutantity of matter constituting 
this habitable globe — as the ocean notwithstanding the 
enormous changes and revolutions taking place in some 
or otjier of its demesnes — notwithstanding Waterspouts 
whirlpools and mighty rivers emptying themselves into 
it — still is made up of the same bulk, nor ever varies the 
number of its atoms — and as a certain bulk of water 
was diiatitutod ai the creation — so very likely a certain 
jportion of intellect was spun forth into the thin air, for 
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the brains of man to prey upon it. You will see my 
drift without any unnecessary parenthesis. That which 
is contained in the Pacific could not lie in the hollow of 
the Caspian — that which was in Milton’s head could not 
find room in Charles the Second’s — He like a Moon 
attracted intellect to its flow — it has not ebbed yet, but 
has left the shore-pebbles all bare — I mean all Bucks, 
Authors of Hengist, and Ciistlereaghs of the present day ; 
who without Milton’s gormandising might have been all 
wise men — Now forasmuch as I was very predisposed 
to a country I had heard you speak so highly of, I took 
particular notice of everything during my journey, and 
have bought some folio ^ses’ skins for memorandums. 
I have seen everything but the wind — and that, they 
say, becomes visible by taking a dose of acorns, or sleep- 
ing one night in a hog-trough, with your tail to the Sow- 
Sow- West. Some of the little Bar-maids look’d at me as 
if I knew Jem Rico. . . . Well, I can’t tell! I hope 
you are showing poor Reynolds the Avay to get well. 
Send me a good account H)f him, and if I can. I’ll send 
you one of Tom — Oh I for a day and all well 1 

I went yesterday to Dawlish fa^r. 

Over the Hill and over the Dale, 

And over the Bourne to Dawlish, 

AVIiere ginger-bread wives have a scanty sale, 

And ginger-bread nuts aro smallish, etc. etc. 

Tom’s remembrances and mine to you all. 

Your sincere friend John Keats. 


XLVI. — TO JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. 

[Teignmouth, March 26, IsTs.] 

My dear Reynolds — In hopes of cheering you through 
a Minute or two, I was determined will he nill he to 
send you some lines, so you will excuse tBe unconnected 
subject and careless verse. You know, I am sure, 
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Claude’s Enchanted Castle,^ and I wish you may be 
pleased with my remembrance of it. The Bain is come 
on again — I think with, me Devonshire stands a very 
poor chance. I shall damn it up hill and down dale, if 
it keep up to the average of six fine days in three weeks. 
Let mg have better news of you. 

Tom’s remembrances to you. Remember us to all. 
Your affectionate friend, John Keats. 

• 

Dear Reynolds ! as last night I lay in bed. 

There came before my eyes that wonted thread 
Of shapes, and shadows, and remembrances, 

That every other minute vex and please : 

Tilings all disjointed come from north and south, — 

Two Witch’s eyes above a Cherub’s mouth, 

Voltaire with casq%e and shield and habergeon, 

And Alexander witli his niglitcap on ; 

Old Socrates a-tylng his cravat. 

And Hazlitt playing with Miss Edgeworth’s cat ; 

And Junius Brutus, pretty well so so, 

Malting the best ofs way towards Solio. 

• 

Few are there who escajir tliese vi sitings, — 

Perhaps one or two whose lives have patent wings, 

And thro' whose c^rt^^ins peejis no hellish nose, 

No wild-boar tushes, and no Mermaid’s toes ; 

But flowers bursting out with lusty pride, 

And young iEoliaii liaips persouify’d ; 

Some Titian colours touch’d into real life, — 

The sacrifice goes on ; the pontilf knife 
Gleams iu the Sun, the milk-white heifer lows, 

The pipes go shrilly, the libation flows : 

A whi^e sail shows above the green-head cliff, 


^ The famous picture now belonging to Lady Wantage, and 
exhibited at Burlington House in 1838. Whether Keats ever saw 
the original is doubtful (it was not shown at the British Institution 
iu hit time), but he must have been familiar with the subject as 
engraved by Vivaria and Woollett, and its suggestive power worked 
in his mind until it yielded at last the distilled poetic essence of 
the * ‘ magic casement ” passage in the Ode to a NightingaU. It 
is interesting tomote the theme of the Grecian Um ode coming in 
also amidst the '* uliconnected subject and careless verse " of this 
rhymed epistle. 
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Moves round the point, and throws her anchor stiff ; 
The mariners join hymn with those on land. 

You know the Enchanted C’astle, — it doth stand 
Upon a rock, on the border of a Lake, 

Nested in trees, wliich all do seem to shake 
From some old magic-like Urganda's Sword. 

0 Phoebus ! that I had thy sacred word 
To show this Castle, in fair dreaming wise. 

Unto my friend, while sick and ill he lies 1 

4 i 

You know it well enough, where it doVh seem 
A mossy place, a Merlin’s Hall, a dream ; 

You know the clear Lake, and the little Isles, 

The mountains blue, and cold near neighbour rills, 
All which elsewhere ar^ but half animate ; 

There do they look alive to love and hate, 

To smiles and frowns ; they seenta lifted mound 
Above some giant, pulsing underground. 

Part of the Building was a chosen See, 

Built by a banish’d Santon of Chaldee ; 

The other part, two thousand years from him, 

Was built by Cnthbert ^e Saint Aldebrim ; 

Then there’s a little wing, far from the Sun, 

Built by a Lapland Witch turn’d maudlin Nun ; 
And many other juts of aged stoij,e 
Founded with many a mason-devirs groan. 

The doors all look as if they op’d themselves 
The windows as if latch’d by Fays and Elves, 

And from them cornea a silver flash of light, 

As from the westward of a Summer’s night ; 

Or like a beauteous woman’s large blue eyes 
Gone mad thro’ olden songs and poesies. 

See ! what is coming from' the distance dim ! 

A golden Galley all in silken trim ! 

Three rows of oars are lightening, moment whiles 
Into the verd'rous bosoms of those isles ; 

Towards the shade, under the Castle wall, 

It comes in silence, — now ’tis hidden all. 

The Clarion sounds, and from a Posteni-gate 
An echo of sweet music doth create 
A fear in the poor Herdsman, who doth bring 
His beasts to trouble the enchanted sprjng,'— 

He teUs of the sweet music, and the spot, 

To all his friends, and they believe him not. 
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0 that our dreamings alh of sleep or wake, 

Would all their colours from the sunset take : 

From something of material sublime, 

Rather than shadow o'jr own souFs day-time 
In the dark void of night. For in the world 
We jostle, — but my flag is not unfurl’d 
On the Admiral-staff, — and so philosophise 
I dare not yet I Oh, never will the prize, 

High reason, and the love of good and ill, 

Be my award 1 Things cannot to the will 
Be settlerj, Ijiit they tease us out of thought ; 

Or is it that' imagination brought 
Beyond its j>ropor bound, yet still confin’d, 

Lost in a sort of Purgatory blind, 

Cannot refer to any standard law 
Of either earth or heaven ? Jt is a flaw 
In happiness, to see beyond our bourn, — 

It forces us in sunoner skies to mourn. 

It spoils the singing of the Nightingale. 

Dear Reynolds ! I have a mysterious tale. 

And cannot speak it : the first page I read 
Upon a I-aimpit rock of green sea- weed 
Among the breakers ; ’twasM, quiet eve, 

The rocks were silent, the wide sea did weave 
An untumultuous fringe of silver foam 
Along the flat brown sand ; I was at home 
And should have been most happy, — but I saw 
Too far into the sea, where every maw 
Tlie greater on the less feeds evermore. — 

But I saw too distinct into the core 
Of an eternal fierce destruction. 

And so from happiness I far was gone. 

Still am I sick of R, and tho’ to-day, 

I’ve gather’d young spring-leaves, and flowers gay 
Of perf^inkle and wild strawberry. 

Still do I that most fierce destruction see, — 

The Shark at savage X'l'ey, — the Hawk at pounce, — 
TTie gentle Robin, like a Pard or. Ounce, 

Ravening a worm, — ^Away, ye horrid moods I 
► Moods of one’s mind ! You know 1 hate them wdl. 
You know I’d sooner be a clapping Bell 
I'o some Eamtschatkan Missionary Clmrch, 

Than with these horrid moods be left i’ tho lui'ch. 
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XLYII. — TO BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 

Wednesday, [i’eigiinioutli, April 8, 1818]. 

My dear Haydon— I am glad you were pleased with 
my nonsense, and if it so happen that the humour takes 
me when I have set down to prose to you I will not 
gainsay it. I should he (God forgive me) ready to swear 
hccausc I cannot make use of your a^sis^tance in going 
through Devon if I was not in my own Mind determined 
to visit it thorouglily at some more favourable time of 
the year. But now Tom (who is getting greatly better) 
is anxious to be in Town— therefore I put off my thread- 
ing the County. I purpose within a month to put my 
knapsack at my back and make a jifedcstrian tour through 
the North of England, and part of Scotland — to make a 
sort of Prologue to the Life I intend to pursue — that is 
to write, to study and to see all Europe at the lowest 
expcnce. I will clamber through the Clouds and exist. 
I will get such an accuniulation of stupendous recollec- 
tions that as I walk through the suburbs of London I 
may not see them — I will stand ’ipon Mount Blanc and 
remember this coming Summer when I intend to straddle 
Ben Lomond — with my soul ! — galligaskins are out of the 
Question. I am nearer myself to hear your “ Christ ” is 
being tinted into immortality. Believe me Haydon your 
picture is part of myself — I have ever been too sensible 
of the labyrinthian path to eminence in Art (judging 
from Poetry ) ever to think I ijnderstood the. emphasis of 
painting. The innumerable compositions and decomposi^ 
tions which take place between the intellect and its 
thousand materials before it arrives at that trembling 
delicate and snail-horn perception of beauty. I ,kuow 
not your many havens of in tenseness — nor ever can 
know them : but for this I hope not you achieve is lost 
upon me ^ : for when a Schoolboy the abstract Idea I had 

^ Sic: probably, as suggested by Mr. Forman, fox hope 
what you achieve is not lost ui)on me." 
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of an heroic painting — was what I cannot describe. I 
saw it somewhat sideways, large, prominent, round, and 
colour’d with magnificence — somewhat like the feel I 
have of Anthony and Cleopatra. Or of Alcibiades Iciming 
on his Crimson Couch in his Galley, his broad shoulders 
imperceptibly heaving with the Sea. That passage in 
Shakspeare is finer than this — 

See how the surly Warwick mans the Wall. 

• '* 

I like your consignment of Corneille — that’s the luimour 
of it — they shall be called your Posthumous Works. ^ 
I don’t understand your bit of Italian. I hope she will 
awake from her dream and flourish fair — my rcsijocts to 
her. The Hedges by this time are beginning to leaf — 
Cats arc becoming nftre vociferous — young Ladies who 
wear Watches are always looking at them. Women 
about forty-five think the Season very b.'ickward — 
Ladies’ Mares have but half an allowance of food. It 
rains here again, has been doing so for three days — how- 
ever as I told you I’ll tak^ a trial in June, July, or 
August next year. 

I am afraid Wordsworth went rather huffd out of 
Town — I am sorry for it — lie cannot expect his fireside 
Divan to be infallible — he cannot expect but that every 
man of worth is as proud as himself. 0 that he had not 
fit with a Warreuer^ — that is dined at Kingston’s. I shall 
be in town in about a fortnight and then we will have a 
day or so now and then before I set out on my northern 
expedition— iwe will liavc.no more abominable Rows — 
for they leave one in a fearful silence — having settled the 

^ Tlie English rebels against tradition in poeliy and art at Ibis 
, time took inu(jh the same view of the French dramatiate of the 
ijra/iiB si^ole as was taken by the ronumtiques of their own nation 
a lew years later ; ami Ilaydon had wi'itten to Keats in his last 
letter, “When I die I’ll have Shakspeare placed on my heart, 
with Homer in niy right hand and Ariosto in the other, Dante at 

my head, T'asso my feel, ami Corneille under my " 

** He hath fought with a Wurreuer " : — Simple in Merry 
Wives, I. iv. 
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Methodists let us be rational — not upon compulsion — no 
--if it will out let it — but I will not play tfie Bassoon 
any more deliberately. Remejnber me to and 

Bewick — * * 

Your affectionate friend, John KEAft . 


XLVIU. — TO JOHN HAMILTON R^RIYNOLDS. 

Thy, niorug., [Teignmouih, April 9, 1818], * 

My dear Reynolds — Since you all agree that the thing ^ 
is bad, it niu&t be so — though I am not aware there is 
anything like Hunt in it {and if there is, it is iiiy natural 
way, and I have something in cojihAdii with Hunt). Look 
it over again, and examine into the motives, the seeds, 
from which any one sentence sprung — I have not the 
slightest feel of humility towards the public — or to any- 
thing in existence, — but the eternal Being, the Principle 
of Beauty, and the Memory of great ]\Ien. When I am 
writing for myself for the mere sake of the moment^s 
enjoyment, perhaps nature has ^ts course with me — 
but a Preface is written to the Public; a tiling I 
cannot help looking upon as an Enemy, and which I 
cannot address without feelings of Hostility. If I write 
a Preface in a supple or subdued style, it will not lie in 
character with me as a public speaker — I would be sub- 
dued before my friends, and thank them for subduing 
me — but among Multitudes of Men — I ha*e no feel of 
stooping, I hate the idea of humility to them. 

I never wrote one single Line of Poetry with the least 
Shadow of public thought. 

Forgive me for vexing you and making a Trojan^orse 
of such a Trifle, both with respect to the matter in Question, 
and myself — but it cases me to tell you — I could not live 
without the love of my friends — I would jump down ^Etna 
for any great Public good — but I hatcrfi Mawkish Popu- 

^ The first draught of the proposed preface to J£ndj/viion. 
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larity. I, cannot be subdued before them —My gloiy 
would be to daunt and dazzle the thousand jabberers 
ajboufr Pictures and Boolqf — 1 see swarms of Porcupines 
with their Quills erect “like liiac-twigs set to catch my 
Wifiged Book/' and I would fright them away with a 
toich. * You will say my Preface is not much of a Torch. 
Tti'would have been too insulting “ to begin from Jove,” 
and I could not set a golden hea<l upon a thing of clay. 
If there is anj* f^t in the Preface it is not affectation, 
but an undtrsong of disrespect to the Public — if I write 
another Preface it must be done without a thought of 
those people — T will think about it. If it should not 
reach you in four or five daysy^ tell Taylor to publish it 
without a Preface, aujj let the Dedication simply stand — 
“iiifecribcd to the Memory of Thomas (’hatterton.” 

1 had icsolved last night to wiito to you this moniing 
— I w'isli it had been about someUiing else— something 
to gioct you towiiids the close of your long illness. I 
have had one or tw^o intimations of your going to Hamp- 
stead for a space; and I regiet to seo your confounded 
llheumatism keeps you in Little Biitain where I am sure 
the air is too confined.* Devonshire continues rainy. As 
the diops beat ag.iinst the window, they give me the same 
HCnaation as a cpiart of cold water offered to revive a 
half-drowned devil — no feel of the clouds dropping fat- 
ness ; but as if the roots of the earth w^crc rotten, cold, 
and drenelicd. I have not been able to go to Kent's cave 
at Babbicombe — however on one very beautiful day I 
had a fine (?lambcr over the locks all along as far as that 
place. I shall be in Town in about Ten days — We go by 
way of Bath on purpose to call on Bailey. I hope soon 
to be writing to you about the things of tlie north, pur- 
posftg to wnyfare all over those parts. I hav *• settled 
my accoutrements in my own mind, and will go to gorge 
wonders. However, we'll have some days together before 
I set out — ^ 

I have many^easons for going wonder-ways : to make 
niy winter chair free from spleen — to eiihugo my vision — 
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to escape disquisitions on Poetry and Kingston Criticism ; 
to promote digestion and economise shoe-leather. Til 
have leather buttons and bolt; and, if Brown holds his 
mind, over the Hills we go. If my Books will help me 
to it, then will I take all Euro]^ in turn, and see the 
Kingdoms of the Earth and the glory of them. Tom is 
getting better, he hopes you may meet him at the top o* 
the liill. My Love to your nurses. I am ever 

Your atfectionate Ericnd pJoitn Keats. 


XLTX. — TO JOHN TTAHTLTON REYNOLDS. 

[Teigninoutli,] Friday [April 10, 1818]. 

My dear Reynolds — I am anxious you shouhl find tliis 
Preface tolerable. If there is an afibetation in it ’tis 
natural to mo. Do let the Priiitcr^s Devil cook it, and 
let me be as “ the casing air.^’ 

You are too good in this Matter — were I in your state, 
I am certain I should have no thought but of discontent 
and illness — I might though be taught patience : I 
had an idea of giving no Preface; however, don't you 
think this had better gol 0, let it — one should not be 
too timid — of committing faults. 

The climate here weighs us down completely ; Tom 
is quite low-spirited. It is impossible to live in a country 
which is continually under hatches. Who would live in 
a region of Mists, Game Laws, indemnity Bills, etc., wlicii 
there is such a place as Italy? . It is said this Englan<l 
from its Clinie produces a Spleen, able to engender the 
finest Sentiments, and cover the whole face of the isle 
with Green — so it ought, Pm sure. — I should still like 
the Dedication simply, as I said in my last. 

I wanted to send you a few songs written in your 
favorite Devon — it cannot be — Rain! Rain ! Rain I I 
am going this morning to take a facsimile of a Letter of 
Nelson's, very much to his honour — yotli w^ll bo greatly 
pleased when you see it — in about a week. What a spite 
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it is one cannot get out — the little way I went ycstcr- 

Primroses, while the earljpr bushes arc beginning to leaf. 
I shall hear a good account of you soon. 

Your affectionate Friend John Keats. . 

My^Love to all and remember me to Taylor. 


• .“L. — TO JOHN TAYLOR. 

Teignmouth, Friday [April 24, 1818]. 

My dear Taylor — I think I did wrong to leave to you 
all the trouble of Eiidyiiiion — But I could not help it 
then — another time I shall be more bent to all sorts of 
troubles and disagreftiblos. Young men for some time 
have an idea that sucli a thing as hapjnness is to be hful, 
and tlicrefore arc extremely impatient under any unpleas- 
ant restraining. Tn time however, of such stuff is 
the world about then), they know l)etter, and instead 
of striving from iineasincsj^; greet it as an habitual 
sensation, a pannier which is to weigh upon them tlirougli 
life- - And in proportion to my disgust at the task is my 
sense of your kindiu ss and anxiety. The book pleased 
me much. It is very free from faults : and, althougli 
there are one or two words I should wish replaced, 1 sec 
iu many }ilaces an improvement givatly to the purpose. 

I think those speeclies whidi are related — those ])arts 
where the s})eaker rojteats a Riieech, such as Caucus’s 
repetition #f Circe^s >vor(ls, should have inverted commas 
to every line. In tliis there is a little confusion. — If wo 
divide the speeches into ithntmd and rdated; and to the 
former put merely one inverted Comma at tlie beginning 
ani another at the (;nd j and to the latter inverted Commas 
before every lino, the book will bo bettor understood at 
the 1st glance. Look at pages J. 26, 127, you wull find i 
in the 3d line tJie beginning of a* related speech marked 
tlum ** Ah ! Hr# awake — ” while, at the same time, in 
th{! next page the contiuuation of the identical speech is 
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marked in the same manner, “ Young man of Latinos — ” 
You will find on the other side all the parts which should 
have inverted commas to cveiy )ine. 

I was proposing to travel over the North this summer. 
There is but one tiling to prevent me. — I know nothing 
—I have read nothing — and I mean to follow Solpmon’s 
directions, “Get learning — get understanding.” I find 
earlier days are gone by — I find that I can have no 
enjoyment in the w^orld but continual dwnking of know- 
ledge. I find there is no worthy pursuit but the idea of 
doing some good for the world — Some do it wdth their 
Society — some with their wit — some with their benevol- 
ence — some with a sort of power of conferring pleasure 
and good-humour on all they meet — and in a thousand 
w^ays, all dutiful to the command of* great Nature — there 
is but one way for me. The road lies through application, 
study, and thought. — I will pursue it ; and for that end, 
jnirposc retiring for sonic years. I have been hovering 
for some time between an exquisite sense of the luxurious, 
and a love for philosophy,— were I calculated for the 
former, I should be glad. But as I am not, I shall turn 
all my soul to the latter. — My bmthor Tom is getting 
better, and I hope I shall see both him and Reynolds 
better before I retire from the world. I shall sec you 
soon, and have some talk about what Books I shall take 
with me. 

Your very sincere friend John Keats. 

Pray remember me to Hessey Woodhouse and Percy 
Street. 


LI. — TO JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. 

Teigiuuouth, April 27, 1818 

My dear Reynolds — It is an awful while since you 
have heard from me — I hope I may not be punished, 
when I see you well, and so anxious as you always are 
for me, with the remembrance of my so* seldom writing 
when you were so horribly confined. The most unhappy 
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hours iu our lives are those in which we recollect times 
past to our own blushing — If wo are immortal that 
must be the Hell. If J must bo immortal, I hope it 
will bo after having taken a little of “that watery laby- 
rinth^' in order to forget some of my school-boy days 
and otiiers since those. 

I have heard from George at dilFerent times how 
slowly you were recovering — It is a tedious thing — but 
all Medical Mef ■will tell you how far a very gradual 
amendment is preferable ; you will be strong after this, 
never fear. We arc here still enveloped in clouds — I 
lay aw^ako last night listening to the liain with a sense 
of being drowned and rotted like a grain of wlicat. There 
is a continual couvtes^be tween the Heavens and tlie Earth. 
The heavens rain down their iniwclcomcncss, and the 
Earth sends it up again to be returned to-morrow. Tom 
has taken a fancy to a physician Ihto, Dr. Tiirton, and 
I think is getting better — therefore I shall perhaps remain 
here some Months. I have WTitteii to George for some 
Books — shall learn Greek, and very likely Italian — and 
in other ways prepare myself to ask Ilazlitt in about a 
yearns time the best metaphysical road I can take. For 
although I take poetry to be Ghief, yet tlicve is something 
else wanting to one who passes his life among Books and 
thoughts on Books — [ long to feast upon old Iloiner as 
we have upon Shakspeare, and as I liave lately upon 
Milton. If you understood Greek, and would read me 
passages, now and then, explaining their meaning, 'twould 
be, from ifs mistiness, perhaps, a greater luxury than 
reading the thing one's self. I shall be happy when I 
can do the same for you. I have written for my folio 
Shakspeare, in which there are the first few stanzas of 
iny«f«Pot of Basil.” I have the rest here finished, and will 
copy the whole out fair shortly, and George will bring it 
you — The compliment is paid by us to Boccacc, whether 
wo publish (jj no : so there is content in this world — 
mme is short — you must be deliberate about yours : you 
must not think of it till many months after you are 
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quite well : — then put your passion to it, and I shall be 
bound up with you in the shadows of Mind, as we are in 
our matters of human life. IJcrhaps a Stanza or ^two 
will not bo too foreign to your Sickness. 

Were they unhappy then ? — It cannot be — 

Too many tears for lovers have been shed, 

Too many sighs give wo to them in fee, 

Too much of pity after they arc dead, 

Too many doleful stories do we see, , 

Whoso matter in bright gold were best bo road ; 
Except in such a page where Theseus’ spouse 
Over the pathless waves towards him bows. 

But, for the general award of love, 

The little sweet doth kiU much bitterness ; 

Though Dido silent is in under-|T’ove, 

And Isabella’s was a great distress, 

Though young Lorenzo in warm Indian clove 
Was not embalm’d, this truth is not the less — 

Even bees, the little almsmen of spring-bowerf*, 

Know there is richest juico in poison-llow^ers. 


She wept alone for pleasures not to be ; 

Sorely she ■wept until the night came on, 

And then, instead of love, O irflsery ! 

She brooded o*er the luxury alone : 

What might have been too plainly did she aec,^ 

And to the silence made a gentle moan, 

Spreading her perfect arms upon the air, 

And on her couch low murmuring “Where ? 0 where ?” 

I heard from Rice this morning — very witty — and 
have just writtou to Bailey. Don’t you tliink I am 
brushing up in the letter 'way'! and being in for it, you 
shall hear again from me very shortly : — if you will 
promise not to put hand to paper for me until you can 
do it with a tolerable ease of health — except it be aJinc 
or two. Give my Love to your Mother and Sisters. 
Remember me to tlie Butlers — not forgetting Sarah. 

Your affectionate Friend John Keats. 

^ Changed in the printed version to — “His ifliagoin tho dusk 
she seemed to see.*’ 
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LIl. — TO JOHN HAMILTON RKYNOLBS. 

^ Teigiimouth, May 3d [1818]. 

My dear Reynolds — What I complain of is that I 
have been in so uneasy a state of Mind as not to be fit 
to write to an invalid. I cannot write to any length 
under a disguised feeling. I should have loaded you 
with an addition of gloom, which I am sure you do not 
want. I am n5w thank God in a humour to give you 
a good groat’s worth — for Tom, after a Night without a 
Wink of sleep, and over-burthened with fever, has got up 
after a rcfresliing day-sleep and is better than he has 
been for a long time ; and you I trust have been again 
round the common without any cllect but refreshment. 
As to the Matter I ho 2 >o I can say with Sir Andrew 
“ I have matter enough in niy head ” in your favour — 
And now, in the second place, for I reckon that I have 
finished my Imprimis, I am glad you blowup the weather — 
all through your hitter thg:e is a leaning towards a 
climate-curse, and you know what a delicate satisfaction 
there is in having a vexation anathematised : one would 
think there has bceti growing up for these last four 
thousand years, a grand-child Scion of the old forbidden 
tree, jiud that some modern Eve had just violated it ; 
and that there was come with double charge 

**Notu3 aii<l Afer, black with thundrous clouds 
From Scrr.iliona — ” 

I shall breathe Avorstedistockiiigs^ sooner tlian I thought 
for — Tom wants to be in Town — we will have some 
such days upon the heath like that of last summer — and 
why not with the same book? or what say you to a 
black Letter Chaucer, printed iu IDDb : aye Tve got 
one huzza! I shall have it bound en gothique — a nice 
sombre binding — it will go a little way to unmodernise. ^ 
And also I see no reason, because I Inive l)cen away 
this last moMl^i why I should not have a peep at your 

^ Meauiug the atmosphere of the little Bentleys iu Well Walk. 
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Spenserian — uot-Nvifii.standing you speak of ^your office in 
my thought a little too early, for I do not see why a 
Mind like yours is not eapsihlc of harbouring and digesting 
the wdiole Mystery of Law as edsily as Parson Hugh docs 
pippins, which did not hinder him from his poetic canary.^ 
Were I to study pbysic or rather Medicine again, I feel 
it would not make the least difference in my Poetry ; 
when the mind is in its infancy a Bias is in reality a Bias, 
but when we have acrpiired more strengtlj, a Bias becomes 
no Bias. Every department of Knowledge wc see excel- 
lent and calculated towards a great ■whole — I am so 
convinced of this that 1 am glad at not having given 
away my medical Books, which T shall again look over 
to keep alive the little 1 know thitherwards • and more- 
over intend through you and Rico to become a sort of 
^ pip-civilian. An cxterisivo knowledge is needful to 
thinking people — it takes away the lieat and fever ; and 
helps, by widening speculation, to ease tlie Burden of 
the Myst(‘ry, a thing which [ begin to understand a 
little, and which wcighc'd u|on you in the most gloomy 
and true sentence in your Letter. The difference of high 
Sensations with and without knowledge appears to me 
this : in the latter case we are filling continually ten 
thousand fathoms deep and being blown up again, witli- 
out wings, and with all horror of a bare-fehoiddcred 
Creature — in the former t^use, our shoulders are fledged, 
and we go through the same air and space without fear. 
This is running one^s rigs on tlie score of abstracted 
benefit — when we come to human Life and th^ affections, 
it is impossible to know how a parallel of breast and 
head can be diawn (you will forgive me for thus privately 
treading out of my depth, and take it for treading as 
school-boys tread the water) ; it is impossible to kupw 
how far knowledge will console us for the death of a 
i friend, and the ill ** that flesh is heir to.” With respect 
to the affections and Poetry you must know by a sym- 

^ “ J will make an end of my dinner ; there’s and cheese 

to come ” : — Sir Hugh Evans in Merry Wives oj Windsoft I. il 
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patty my thoughts that^way, and I daresay these few 
lines will be but a ratification : I wrote them on May- 
day — and intci^d to finisli^the ode all in good time — 

Mother of rTeriiiea ! and still youthful Alaia ! 

May I fling to thee 

thou wiiflt liyirined on the alioros of Uaiic ? 

Or nuiy I woo thee 
lu earlier Sicilian ‘i or thy sjniles 
Seek ns thgy once were sought, in Grecian isles, 
liy Bards ^vho <lied content on ] Peasant sward, 

Leaving great verse unto a liithj clan ? 

O, give me Hktc old vigour, arul luilicard 
Save of the quiet Pririiiose, and tlie span 
Of heavcu and few oars. 

Rounded by thoe, my song should die away 
Content as theirs, 

Rich in the siinijle worship of a day. — 


You may perhaps bo anxiou-s to know for fact to what 
scnt(mcc in your Letter I allude. Vou say, “I tear there 
is little chance of anything else in this life ’---you seem 
by that to have bccu going thfough with a more painful 
and acute zest the same labyrinth that I have — I have 
come to the same conolusion thus far. Jly Branchings 
out therefrom liave been numerous : one of them is the 
consideration of Wordsworth's genius and as a hclj), in 
the manner of gold being the meridian Line of worldly 
wealth, how ho differs from Milton. And here I have 
nothing bHit surmises, from an uncertainty whether ]Miltoii's 
apparently less anxiety for Humanity proceeds from bis 
seeing furtli0r or not than Wordsworth : And whether 
Wordsworth has in truth epic passion, and martyrs 
himself to the human heart, the main region of his song. 
In regard to his genius alone — we find what he says ti uc 
•as fa»as we have experienced, and we can judge no further 
but by larger experience —for axioms in philosopiiy are 
not axioms until they are proved upon our pulses. 
We read fine things, but never feel them to the full 
until wo have the same steps as the author. — I know 
this is not plain ; you will know exactly niy meaning 
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when I say that now I shall relish Hamlet more than 
I ever have done — Or, better — you are sensible no man 
can set down Venery iis a bestial or joyless thing until 
he is sick of it, and therefore all philosophising on it 
would be mere wording. Until we are sick, we under- 
stand not; in fine, as Byron says, “Knowledge is 
sorrow’^ ; and I go on to say that “ Sorrow is wis'&om” — 
and further for aught we can know for certainty 
“ Wisdom is folly ” — So you sec how have run away 
from Wordsworth and Milton, and shall still run away 
from what was in my head, to observe, that some kind of 
letters are good squares, others handsome ovals, and other 
some orbicular, others spheroid — and why should not there 
be another species with two rough edges like a Rat-trap ? 

I hope you will find all my long letters of that species, 
and all will be well ; for by merely touching the spring 
delicately and ethereally, the ]*ough-edgcd will fly immedi- 
ately into a proper c-ompactness ; and thus you may make 
a good wholesome loaf, with your own leaven in it, of 
my fragments — If you cHinnot find this said Rat-trap 
sufficiently tractable, alas for me, it being an impos- 
sibility in grain for my ink to, stain otherwise : If I 
scribble long letters I must play my vagaries — T must 
be too heavy, or too light, for whole pages — I must be 
quaint and free of Tropes and figures — I must play my 
draughts as I 2)lcase, and for my advantage and your 
erudition, crowm a v/hite with a black, or a black with a 
white, and move into black or white, far and near as I 
please — I must go fiom Plazlitt to Patmoie, and jnake 
Wordsworth and Coleman play at leap-frog, or keep one 
of them down a whole half-holiday at fly-tlio-garter— ■ 
“ From Gray to Gay, from Little to Shakspeare.*^ Also 
as a long cause requires two or more sittings of the* 
Court, so a long letter will require two or more 
sittings of the Breech, wherefore I shall resume after 
dinner — 

Have you not seen a Gull, an ore, if SSa-Mew, or any- 
thing to bring this Line to a proper length, and also ffil 
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up this clear part; that like the Gull I may dip^ — I 
hope, not out of sight — and also, like a Gull, I hope to 
be lucky in a good-sizec^ fish — This crossing a letter 
is not without its association — for clicquer-work leads 
us naturally to a Milkmaid, a Milkmaid to Hogarth, 
Ilogart^i to Shakspearc — Shakspeare to Hazlitt — 
Hazlitt to Shakspeare — and thus by merely pulling an 
apron-string we set a pretty peal of Chimes at work — 
Let them chimqf on while, with your patience, I will 
return to Wordsworth — whether or no he has an ex- 
tended vision or a circumscribed grandeur — whether 
he is an eagle in his nest or on the wing — And to be 
more explicit and to show you how tall I stand by 
the giant, I will put ^own a simile of human life as far 
as I now perceive it ; that is, to the point to which I 
say we both have arrived at — Well — I compare human 
life to a large Mansion of Many apartments, two of which 
I can only describe, the doors of tlie rest being txs yet 
shut upon me — The first we step into we call the infant 
or thoughtless Chamber, in wTiich we remain as long as 
we do not think — We remain there a long while, and 
notwithstanding the doors of the second Chamber remain 
wide open, showing a bright apj)earance, wc care not to 
hasten to it ; but are at length imperceptibly impelled by 
the awakening of the thinking principle witliin us — we 
no sooner get into the second Chamber, which I shall call 
the Chamber of Maiden-Thought, than we become intoxi- 
cated with the light and the atmosphere, we see nothing 
but pleasant wonders, and think of delaying there for 
ever in delight : However among the eftects this breath- 
ing is father of is that tremendous one of sharpening one's 
vision into the heart and nature of Man — of convincing 
* oue> nerves that the world is full of Misery and Heart- 
break, Pain, Sickness, and oppression — whereby this 
Chamber of Maiden Thought becomes gradually darkened, 
and at the saiijj time, on all sides of it, many doors are 

^ The crossing of the letter, begun at the words “ Have yon 
not,” here dips into the original writing. 
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set open — but all dark — all leading to dark passages — 
Wc see not the balance of good and evil — wo are in a 
mist — we are now in that stat^ — We feel tbe “ burden of 
the Mystery/' To this point was Wordsworth come, as 
far as I can conceive, when he wrote ‘ Tiiiterii Abbey,' 
and it seems to me that his Genius is explorative ^)f those 
dark Passages. Now if we live, and go on thinking, wo 
too shall explore them — He is a genius and superioi' to 
us, in so far as he can, nnu’c than wc,\nialce discoveries 
and shed a light in them — llcre I must think Words- 
worth is deeper than Milton, though I think it has 
depended more upon the general and gregarious advance 
of intellect, than individual greatness of Mind — From 
the Paradise Lost and the othe^j Works of Milton, I 
hope it is not too i)resuming, even between ourselves, to 
say, that his Philosophy, hiirnau and divine, may bo 
tolerably understood by one not much advanced in years. 
In his time, Englishmen were just emancipated from a 
great superstition, and Men had got hold of certain points 
and resting-places in reasoning which were too newly 
born to be doubted, and too much opposed by the Mass 
of Europe not to be thought ethereal and authentically 
divine — Who could gainsay his ideas on virtue, vice, 
and Chastity in Comus, just at the time of the dis- 
missal of a hundred disgraces? who would not rest 
satisfied with his h in tings at good and evil in the 
Paradise Lost, when just free from the Inquisition 
and burning in K^mithficld ? The Reformation produced 
such immediate and great benefits, that ftotestantism 
was considered under the immediate eye of heaven, and 
its own remaining Dogmas and superstitions then, as it 
were, regenerated, constituted those resting-places and 
seeming sure points of Reasoning — from that I Slave * 
mentioned, Milton, whatever he may have thought in 
the sequel, appears to have been content with these by 
his writings — He did not think into the J^uman heart as 
Wordsworth has done — Yet Milton !ls a Philosopher 
had sure as great powers as Wordsworth — What is 
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then to be inferred? 0 many things — It proves there 
is really a grand march of intellect, — It proves that a 
mighty providence subdue^ the mightiest Minds to the 
service of the time being, whether it be in human Know- 
ledge or Religion. I have often pitied a tutor who has 
to hear^“Nom. Musa” so often dinn'd into his ears — I 
hope you may not have the same pain in this scribbling 
— r may have read these things before, but I never had 
even a thus dim ifjrccption of them ; and moreover I like 
to say iny lesson to one who will endure my tediousness 
for my own sake— After all there is certainly something 
real jn the world — Moore’s present to Hazlitt is real — I 
like that Moore, and am glad I saw him at the Theatre 
just before I left Towu^ Tom has spit a blood this 
afternoon, and that is rather a damper — but 1 know — the 
truth in tliorc is something real in the World. Your third 
Chamber of Life shall be a lucky and a gentle one — 
stored with the wine of love — and the Broad of Friendship 
— When you see George if ho should not have received 
a letter from me tell him ho ^ull find one at homo most 
likedy — toll Bailey I ho])o soon to see him — Remember 
me to all. The leaves •have been out here for mony a 
day — I have written to George for the first stanzas of 
my Isabel — I shall have them soon, and will copy the 
wliolc out for you. 

Your aflectioiiatc Friend John Keats. 

— TO BENJAMIN BAILKY. 

Hampstead, TliursJay [May 28, 1818]. 

My dear Bailey — I should have answered your Letter 
on the Moment, if I could liave said yes to your iiivita- 
T;ion. • What hinders me is insuperable : I will tell it at 
a little length. You know my Brother George has been 
out of employ for some time : it has weighed very much 
upon him^ and ^ven him to scheme and turn over things 
in hie Mind. The result has been his resolution to 
emigrate to the back Settlements of America, become 
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Fanner and work with' his own hands, after purchas- 
ing 14 hundred acres of the American Government. 
This for many reasons lias nift with m^ntire Consent 
— and tlie chief one is this ; he is of too innependeut and 
liberal a Mind to get on in Trade in this CSuntry, in which 
a generous Man with a scanty resource must bj, ruined. 
I would sooner he should till the ground than bow to a 
customer. There is no choice with him : he couhHiot 
bring himself to the latter. I would bot consent to his 
going alone ; — no — but that objection is done away with : 
he will marry before he sets sail a young lady ho has 
known for several years, of a nature liberal and high- 
spirited enough to follow him to the Hanks of the Missis- 
sippi. He will set off in a montlj or six weeks, and you 
will SCO how I should wish to pass that time witli him. — 
And then I must set out on a journey of my own. 
Brown and I are going a pedestrian tour through the 
north of England and Scotland as far as John o’ Grot’s. 
I have this morning sijich a lethargy that I cannot 
write. The reason of my delaying is oftentimes from this 
feeling, — I wait for a proper temper. Now you ask for 
an immediate answer, I do notf like to wait even till 
to-morrow. However, I am now so de})resscd tliat I 
have not an idea to put to paper — iny hand feels like 
lead — and yet it is an unpleasant numbness ; it does 
not take away the pain of Existence. I don’t know what 
to write. 

Monday [June 1], 

You see how I have delayed; and •oven now I 
have but a confused idea of wliat I should be about. 
My intellect must be in a degenerating state — it must 
be — for when I should be writing about — God knows 
what — I am troubling you with moods of owif 
mind, or rather body, for mind there is none. I am in 
that temper that if I were under water I would scarcely 
kick to come up to the top — I know very well ’tis all 
nonsense — In a short time I hope I sffful be in a temper 
to feel sensibly your mention of my })f)ok. In vain have 
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I waited till Monday to have any Interest in that or any- 
tlnng else. I feel no spur at my Brother's going to 
America, and api almost stony-hearted about his wedding. 
All tills will illow over — All I am sorry for is having to 
write to you iii such a time — but I cannot force my 
letters a hotbed. I could not feel comfortable in 
making sentences for you. I am your debtor — I must 
evc^ remain so — nor do I wish to be clear of any Kational 
debt : there is i comfort in throwing oneself on the 
charity of ono/s friends — ’tis like the albatross sleeping 
on its wings. I will be to you wine in the cellar, and 
the more modestly, or rather, indolently, I retire into the 
backward bin, the more Falerne will I be at the drinking. 
There is one thing f nyist mention — my Brother talks of 
sailing in a fortniglit — if so I will most probably be with 
you a week })cforc I set out for Scotland. TJic middle 
of your first page should be suflicient to rouse me. What 
I said is true, and I have dreamt of your mention of it, 
and my not answering it him wjuglied on mo since. If I 
come, I will bring your letter, and hear more fully your 
sentiments on one or two points. 1 will call about the 
Lectures at Taylor’s, and at Little Britain, to-morrow. 
Yesterday I dined with Ilazlitt, Barnes, and Wilkie, at 
Tlaydon’s. The topic was the Duke of Wellington — very 
amusingly pro -and -con’d. Reynolds lias been getting 
much better ; and Rice may begin to crow, for he got a 
little so-so at a party of his, and was none the worse for 
it the next morning. I hope I sliall soon see you, for we 
must have m?iny new thoughts and feelings to analyse, 
and to discover whether a little more knowledge has not 
made us more ignorant. 

Yours affectionately Joun KejVTS. 

• • 

LIV. — TO BENJAMIN BAIBEY. 

London [June 10, 1818]. 

My dear Bmlffy — I have been very mueli gratified 
and veiy much hurt by your letters iu the Oxford 
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Paper because independent of tliat unlawful and Btxortal 
feeling of pleasure at praise, there is a glory in enthteiasin ; 
and because the world is malignant enough to chuckle nt 
the most honourable Simplicity. Yes, on my soul, Ay dcat 
Bailey, you arc too simple for the world^and that Idea 
makes me sick of it. ITow is it that by extreme ppposites 
we have, as it 'svore, got discontented nerves? You luivo 
all your life (T think so) believed everybody. I hitve 
suspected everybody. An<l, although Jou have been so 
dootived, you make a simidc ai)})eal — the world has 
something else to do, and 1 am glad of it — Were it in 
iny chone, I would reject a Pctraichal coroiiutioii-^on 
account of my dying day, and because women have cancers, 
I should not by lights speak in j-his tone to you for it 
is an incendiary spirit that would do so. Yet I am not^ 
old enough or magnanimous enough to annihilate self — 
and it would perhaps be paying you an ill comjiliment, 
I was in hopes some little time back to be able to relievo 
your diilness by my spirits — to point out things in the 
world worth your enjoyment — and now I am never alone 
without rejoicing that there is such a thing as death — 
without placing iny ultimate in the glory of dying for a 
great human purpose. Perhaps if my aftairs were in a 
different state, I should not have written the above — you 
shall judge : I have two brothers ; one is driven, by the 
‘‘burden of Societv,'’ co America; the other with an 
exquisite love of life, is in a lingeiing state — My love 
for my Brothers, from the early loss of our Parents, and 
even from earlier misfortunes, 2 has grown into an affection 
“ jiassing the love of women.” I have been ill-tempered 
with them — I have vexed them — but the thought of them 
has always stifled the impression that any woman might 
otherwise have made upon me. I have a sister to6, and 
may not follow them either to America or to the grave. 
Life must be undergone, and I certainly derive some 

^ The Oxford HfnM for June 6, 1818, ^ < 

° Utifciriiig probably to the unfortunate second marriage made 
by thcii' mother. 
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coii^olatSdn from the thought ofrwritiug one or two more 
poems Ijcfore it ceases. 

,1 have hear4 some hints of your retiring to Scotland — 
I^flhouM like to know your* feeling on it — it seems rather 
rempte. Perh^s Gleig will have a duty near you. I 
am not certain whether I shall be able to go any journey, 
on accomit of my Brother Tom, and a little indisposition 
„of my own. If I do not you shall see me soon, if wo on 
jiny return or I'll quarter myself on you next winter. I 
bad known my sister-in-law some time before she was my 
sisj:er, and wfis very fond of her. I like her better Jind 
" better- She is the most disinterested woman I ever 
knew — that is to say, she goes beyond degree in it. To 
sec an entirely disinterested girl <piite happy is the most 
.^pleasant and cxtraoifliuary thing in the world — It 
'depends upon a thousand circumstances — On my word 
it is extraordinary. Women must w^ant Imagination, and 
they may thank God for it ; and so may we, that a deli- 
cate being can feel happy without any sense of crime. 
It puzzles me, and I have no soft of logic to comfort me — 
I shall think it over. I am not at home, and your letter 
being there I cannot lo(^£ it over to answer any pai’ticidar 
— only I must say I feel that passage of Dante. If I 
take any book with rue it shall be tliose minute volumes 
of Carey, for they will go into the aptest corner. 

Kcynolds is getting, I may say, robust, his illness 
h.'is been of service to him — like every one just recovered, 
he is high-spirited — I hear also good accounts of llice. 
With respect to domestic literature, the Edinburgh 
Magazine, in another blow-up against Hunt, calls me 
“the amiable Mister Keats” — and I have more than a 
laurel from the Quarterly Ec viewers for they have 
Smothered me in “Foliage.” I want to read you my 
“ Pot of Basil ” — if you go to Scotland, I should much 
like to read it there to you, among the snows of next 
winter. My Brothers' remembrances to you. 

Yom- afliectioTljfte friend John Keats. 


1 
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LV. — TO JOHN TAYLOR. 

[JJ limps tea<l,] Siui^Iay Eveuiiig [June 21, J818]. 

My dear Taylor — I am sorry 1 have not had time to 
call and wish you health till my return — Really I have 
been hard run tlicse last three days — However, «iu re voir, 
God keep us all well ! I start to-morrow Morning. My 
brother Tom will I am afraid be lonply. I can scarce 
ask a loan of books for him, since 1 still keep those you 
lent me a year ago. If T am ovi a weening, you will I 
know bo indulgent. Therefore when you shall write, 
do scud him some you think will bo most amusing — he 
will be careful in returning them. Let him have one of 
my books bound. 1 am ashamed to catalogue these 
messages. There is but one more, which ought to go 
for nothing as there is a lady concerned. 1 promised 
Mrs. Reynolds one of my books bound. As 1 cannot 
write in it let the opposite^ be i)asted in ^prythee. 
Remember me to Perc> St. — Tell Hilton that one 
gratilication on my r(‘.tuni will be to find him engaged on 
a history piece to his own contjuit— And tell Dewiut I 
shall become a disputant on tlie landscape — Bow for me 
very genteelly to Mrs, D. or she will not admit your 
diploma. Remember mo to Hcsscy, saying I hope he’ll 
Car^ his point. 1 would not forget Woodliouse. Adieu! 

Your sincere fiiend John o’ Grots. 

LVI. — TO THOMAS KEATS. ® 

Keswick, June 29th [1818]. 

My dear Tom — I cannot make my Journal as distinct 
and actual as I could wish, from having been engaged in 
writing to George, and therefore I must tell you without 
circumstance that wo proceeded from Ambleside to 
Rydal, saw the Waterfalls there, and called on Words* 

* A leaf with the name and “from the Jiiuthor,” notes Wood- 
houao. 
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worth, who was not at homo, nor was any one of his 
family. I wrote a note and loft it on the mantcl-picce. 
Thence on we came to the foot of Helvellyn, whore we 
slept, but could not asccfld it for the mist. I iiiiist 
mention that from Rydal we passed Thirl swiiter, and a 
fine pass in the IMouutains — from Helvellyn we came to 
Keswiclc\)n Derwent Water, Tlic ai)proach to Derwent 
Water sur])asscd Windermere — it is richly wooded, and 
shut ill with rich-toned Mountains. From Helvellyn to 
Keswick was eigfit miles to Breakfast, after -svhich we 
took a complete circuit of the Lake, going about ten miles, 
and seeing on our way the Fall of Lowdore. I had an easy 
climb among the streams, about the fragments of Bocks 
and should have got I think to the summit, but un- 
fortunately I was (laiflped by slipyang one leg into a 
squashy hole. There is no great hotly of water, but the 
accompaniment Is th'lightfiil ; for it oozes out from a cleft 
in per[)cntlicular Bocks, all fledged witJi Ash and otlier 
beautiful trees. ^ It is a strange thing how they got 
there. At the south end of i\k^ Lake, the Mountains of 
Borrowdalo are pcrha])s as fine as anything we have seen. 
On our return from thig circuit, we ordered dinner, and 
set fortli about a mile and a half on the Penrith road, to 
see the Druid temple. We had a fag up hill, rather too 
near dinner-time, which was rendered void by the grati- 
Jicatioii of seeing those aged stones on a gentle rise in the 
midst of the Mountains, wliich at that time darkened all 
around, except at the fresh opening of the Vale of St. 
John. We went to bed rather fatigued, but not so much 
so as to hinder us getting up this morning to mohnt 
Skiddaw. It promised all along to be fair, and wo had 
fagged and tugged nearly to the top, when, at half-j)ast 
«ix, there came a Mist upon us and shut out the view. 
We did not, how^cver, lose anything by it : we were high 
enough without mist to sec the coast of Scotland — the 

^ Compare the (^e to Psi/chc : — 

“ Faa*, fiir aroUnd shall those dark -crested trees 
Fledge the w ild-ridgod mountains steep by steep.” 
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Irish Sea — the hills beyond Lancaster — and nearly all the 
large ones of Cumberland and Westmoreland, particularly 
Helvellyn and Scawfell. It grew colder and colder as 
we ascended, and wo were glad, at about three parts of 
the way, to taste a little rum which the Guide brought 
with him, mixed, mind ye, with Mountain water, I 
took two glasses going and one returning. K is about 
six miles from where I am writing to the top — So we 
have walked ten miles before Breakfast to-day. We 
went up with two others, very good sdrt of fellows — All 
felt, on arising into the cold air, tliat same elevation 
which a cold bath gives one — I felt as if I were going 
to a Tournament. 

Wordsworth’s house is situated just on the rise of the 
foot of Mount Rydal ; his parloifi -window looks directly 
down Winanderrnere ; I do not think I told you how fine 
the Vale of Grasmere is, and how I discovero<l “the 
ancient woman seated on Helm Crag”^ — AVe sliall pro- 
ceed immediately to Carlisle, intending to enter Scotland 
on the 1st of July via — ^ 

[Carlisle,] July 1st. 

We arc this morning at Cjjrlisic. After Skiddaw, 
we walked to Ireby the oldest Inarkct town in Cumber- 
land — where wo were greatly amused by a country 
dancing -school lioldcn at the Tun, it was indeed “no 
new cotillon fresh from France.” No, they kickit 
and jumpit with mettle extraordinary, and whiskit, 
and friskit, and toed it, and go’d it, and twirl’d it, and 
whirl’d it, and stamped it, and sweated it,# tattooing the 
floor like mad. The difference between our country 
dances and these Scottish figures is about the sjiine as 
leisurely stirring a cup o’ Tea and beating up a batter- 
pudding. I was extremely gratified to think thaj;, if 7 . 
had plefisiires they knew nothing of, they had also some 
into which I could not possibly enter. I hope I shall 
not return without having got the Higlilaiid fling. 

^ Wordsworth’s lines “To Joanna” seeift fo have been special 
favourites with Keats. 
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There was as fine a row of hoys and girls as you ever 
saw ; some beautiful faces, and one exquisite mouth. I 
never felt so near the glyy of Patriotism, the glory of 
making' by any means a country happier. This is what 
I like better than scenery. I fear our continued moving 
from plage to place will prevent our becoming learned in 
village affairs : we are mere creatures of Rivers, Lakes, 
and Mountains. Our yesterday’s journey was from Ireby 
to Wigton, and fjt)m Wigton to Carlisle. The Cathedral 
docs not appear very fine — the Castle is very ancient, and 
(^f brick. The City is very various — old white-washed 
narrow streets — broad red- brick ones more modern — I 
will tell you anon whether the inside of the Cathedral is 
worth looking at. is built of sandy red stone or 
Brick. We have now walked 114 miles, and are merely 
a little tired in the thighs, and a little blistered. We 
shall ride 38 mile^s to DuinfrieH, wlien we shall linger 
awhil(^ about ISithsdale and Galloway. 1 have written 
two letters to Liverpool. I Jound a letter from sister 
George ; very d(iightful indeed : I shall preserve it in 
the bottom of my knapsack for you. 

• 

[Dumfries, evening of same day, July 1 .] 

ON VISITING THE TOMB OV BURNS, 

The Town, the churchyard, and the setting sun, 

The Cioinls, the trees, the rounded liills all seem, 

Though hcxantiful, Cold — strange — as in a dream, 

I dre.aiiied long ago, now new heguu. 

The 8h04t-liv’d, paly buniiner is but won 
From Winter’s ague, for one hour’s glc.aui ; 

Tliough aaiiphlrc-wai'm, their stars do never beam : , 

All ia cold Beauty ; pain is never done : 

For who has mind to relish, MinOvS-wiso, 

^ The Jhial of Beauty, free from that dead lino 
yichly imagination and sick pride 
Cast wan upon it ! Burns ! with honour duo 
I oft have honour’d thee. Great shadow, liide 
Thy face ; I sin against thy native skies. 

You will aee^tSy this sonnet that I am at Dumfries. 
We have dined in Scotland. Burns’s tomb is in the 
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Churchyard corner, not very niucli to my taste, tliough 
on a scale large enough to show they wanted to honour 
him. Mrs. Burns lives in place ; most likely wo 
shall see her to-morrow — This Sonnet I have written in 
a strange mood, half-asleep. I know not how it is, the 
Clouds, the Sky, the Houses, all seem anti- Grecian and 
anti-Oharlemagnish. I will endeavour to get rid of my 
prejudices and tell you fairly about the Scotch, 

[Diiin fries,] July 2ml. 

In Devonshire they say, “Well, where be ye going T’ 
Here it is, “How is it wi^ yourHel?” A man on the 
Coach said the horses took a Hellish heap o’ drivin’ ; 
the same fellow pointed out Burns’s Tomb with a deal of 
life — “There de yc sec it, aman^ the trees — white, wi* 
a roond tap?” The first well-dressed Scotchman we had 
any conversation with, to our surprise confessed himself 
a Deist. The careful manner of delivering his opinions, 
not before he had received several encouraging hints from 
ns, was very amusing. Yesterday was an immense Horse- 
fiiir at Dumfries, so that we met numbers of men and 
women on the road, the women nearly all barefoot, with 
their shoes and clean stockings in hand, ready to put on 
and look smart in the Towns. Tliere are plenty of 
wretched cottages who^’c snioke has no outlet Imt by the 
door. We have new begun upon Whisky, called here 
Whuskey, — very smart stuff it is. Mixed like our 
liquors, with sugar and water, ’tis called toddy; very 
pretty drink, and much praised by Biu’ns. 

LVII. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Pnnifriee, July 2ucl [1848], * 

My dear Fanny — I intended to have written to you 
from Kirkcudbright, the town I shall be in to-morrow — 
but T will write now because my Kna2)Bjck has worn my 
coat in the Seams, my coat has gorfe to the Tailor’s 
and I have but one Coat to my back in these parts. 
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I muHt tell you how I went to Liverpool with George 
and our new Sister and the Gcutleinaii rny fellow traveller 
throTigli the Summer and autumn — We hfwl a tolerable 
journey to Liverpool— w^flich I left the next morning 
before George was up for Lancaster — Then wc set off 
from Lancaster on foot with our Knapsacks on, and have 
walked'sr Little zig-zag through the mountains and Lakes 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland — Wc came from 
Cai'lisle yesterday to this jdace — Wc arc employed in 
going up MounlTains, looking at strange towms, prying 
into old ruins and eating very hearty breakfasts. Hero 
vre are full in the Midst of ])road Scotch “ flow is it 
wi’ yonrsed’’ — the Girls are walking about bare -footed 
and ill the wmrst cottages the smoke finds its way out of 
the door. 1 shall confb home full of news for you and for 
fear I should choak you by too great a dose at once I must 
make you used to it liy a letter or two. We have bcicn 
taken for travelling Jcwadlcrs, Razor sellers and Spectacle 
vendors because friend Brown wears a jiair. The first 
])lace wc stopped at with oui* Knapsacks contained one 
Ricliard Bradshaw, a notorious tippler. He stood in tlie 
shape of a 5 and balhyicod himself as well as he could 
saying with his nose right in Mr. Brown’s face “ Do — 
yo — u sell spect — ta — cles?” Mr. Abbey says we are 
Don Quixotes — tell Jiiin we are more generally taken for 
J*edlais. All I hope is tliat we may not be taken for 
excisemen in this whisky country. Wc are generally 
lip about 5 w’alkiiig before breakfast and W'e complete 
our 20 milcf^bcfore dinner. — Yesterday we visited Burns’s 
Tomb and this morning tlie fine Ruins of Linchidcn. 

[Anclicncairii, same clay, July 2.] 

► tbad done thus far when my coat eamo back fortified 
at all points — so as wc lose no time we sot forth again 
through Galloway — all very pleasant and pretty witli no 
fatigue w'hcn one is used to it — We are in tlie midst of 
Meg Merrilics't^ountry of whom I suppose you have 
heard. 
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Old Meg she was a Gipsy, 

And liv’d upon the Moors : 

Her bed it was the brown heath tur^ 

And her house washout of doors. 

Her apples were swart blackberries, 

Her cuiTants pods o’ broom ; 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, 

Her book a churchyard tomb. * 

Her Brothers were the craggy hills, 

Her Sisters larchen trees — * 

Alone with her great family 
She liv’d as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a morn, 

No dinner many a noon, 

And ’stead of supper she would stare 
Full hard against the M ion. 

But every morn of woodbine frosli 
She made her garlanding, 

And every night the dark glen Yew 
She wove, and she would sing. 

And with her lingers old and hrown 
She plaited Mats o’ Rushes, 

And gave them to the Cottagers 
She met among the BiiTshcs. 

Old Meg was bravo as Margaret Queen 
And tall as Amazon : 

All old red blanket cloak she wore ; 

A chip hat had she on. 

God resc her aged bones flomewhere — 

She died full long agone 1 

If you like these sort of Ballads I will nW and then 
scribble one for you — if I send any to Tom Til tell Jiirn 
to send them to you. 

[Kirkcudbright, evening of same day, July ,2.] # 

I have so many interruptions tl)at I cannot manage 
to fill a Letter in one day — since I scribbled the song 
we have walked through a beautiful Country to Kirkcud- 
bright — at whicli place I will write a song about 
mynedf — 
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There was a naughty Boy, 

A naughty hoy was he, 

He would not stop at home, 
Ho could not quiet he — 

Ho took 

In his Knapsack 
A Book 
Fuji of vowels 
And a shirt 
With some towels — 

A slight cap* 

For night ca^i — 

A hair hnish, 

Coiah ditto, 

New Stockings 
For old ones 
Would split O ! 

This Knapsack 
Tight at’s hack 
Tto rivetted close 
And followed his Nose 
To the North, 

To the North, 

And follow’d his nose 
To the North. 

There was a naughty hoy 
Aud a naughty hoy was he, 
For nothing would he do 
But scribble poetry — 

He took 
An inkstand 
In his hand 
And a Pen 
Big as ^en 
fn the other, 

Aud away 
In a Pother 
Ho ran 

^ To the mountains 
And fountains 
And ghostes 
And Postes 
And witches 
^Vud ditoll 
And wrote 
lu his coat 


When the weather 
Was cool, 

Fear of gout, 

AtkI without 
When the weatlier 
Was warm — 

Och the charm 
Wlnm we choose 
To follow hue's nose 
To the north, 

, To the north, 

To follow one's nose 
To the north ! 

^riiere was a naughty boy 
And a naughty hoy was lie, 
He kept little fishes 
In washing tubs three 
In spite 
Of the might 
Of the Maid 
Nor afuiid 

Of his Granny-good — 

ITc often would 
Iturly burly 
Get up early 
And go 

By hook or crook 
To the brook 
And bring home 
Miller’s thumb, 

Tittlebat 
Not over fat. 

Minnows small 
As the stall 
Of a glove, 

Not above 
Tlio size 
Of a nice 
Tattle Baby’s 
Tjittle fingers — 

0 ho made 
'Twas his trade 
Of Fish a pretty Kettle 
A Kettle— 

A Kettle 

Of Fish a pretty Kel tic 
A Kettle, ! 
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Was as red — 

'JMjnt lead 
Was as weifchty, 

That fourscore 
Was !ifl eighty, 

That a door 
Was as wooden 
As in England-^ 

So 1)0 stood in his shoes 
And lie wonder’d, 

He wonder’d, 

Tie stocM in his shoes 
And he wonder’d. 


fNiewlon Stewart, July 4.] 

My dear Fjinny, T am asliamcft of writing you such 
stuff, nor would I if it were not for being tired after rny 
(lay's walking, and ready to tumble into bed so fatigued 
that when 1 am asleep you might sew my nose to iny 
great toe and trundle me round the town, like a Hoop, 
without waking me. Ththi I get so hungry a llam gO(‘s 
but a very little way and fowls arc like Larks to me — A 
Latch of Bread I make no more with than a sheet of 
parliament ; and I can eat a Bull's head as easily as T 
used to do Bull’s eyes. . I take a whole string of Pork 
Sausages down as easily as a Pen'orth of Lady's fingers. 
Ail dear I must soon bo contented with an acre or two of 
oaten cake a Iiogshead of Milk and a Clothes-basket of 
Eggs morning noon and ni^^it when I get among the 
Highlanders. Before we sec them we shall pass into 
Ireland and have a chat with the Paddies, and look at 
the Giant's Causeway which you must have heard of — I 
have not time to tell you particularly for I have to send 
a Journal to Tom of whom you shall hear all partiaalars' 
or from me when I return. Since I began this we have 
walked sixty miles to Newton Stewart at which place I 
put in this Letter — to-night we sleep at Glenluce — to- 
morrow at Portpatrick and the next day^e shall cross in 
the passage boat to Ireland. I hope Miss Abbey has 


'JTiere was a iiauglity Boy, 
And a naughty ]3oy was 
he, 

He ran away to Scotland 
The pcoido for to see — 
Then he found 
That the ground 
Was as hard, 

I'liat a >aVd 
Was as long, 

That a song 
Was as iiifiTy, 

Til at a cheny 
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quite recovered. Present my Resi)ecttj to her and to Mr. 
and Mrs. Abbey. God bless you. 

Your iiifectioiiato Brother, Joifn. 

Do write me a Letter directed to Scotland. 

Lvril. — TO THOMAS KEATS. 

AucLtercairn [I’ov Audicncairn,] 3ril [f(n‘ 2»lJ July 1818. 

My dear ToraJ— VVe are now in Meg M(TTilies*s country, 
and have this morning passed through some parts ex- 
actly suited to her. Kirkcudbright C^junty is very 
beautiful, very wild, with craggy hills, soinewluit in the 
Westmoreland fasliion. Wo have come down from Dum- 
fries to the sea- coast yart of it. Tlic following song you 
will have from Dilkc, but perhaps you would like it 
here.^ . , . 

[Newton PtewartJ July fjtli [for 

Yesterday was passed in Kirkcudbright, the country 
is very rich, very fine, and with a little of Devon. I am 
now writing at Ncwtoif Stewart, six miles into Wigtown. 
Our landlady of yesterday said very few southerners 
passed hercaways. The cliildren jabbtT aw\ay, as if in a 
foreign language; the baro-footod girls look very much 
in keeping, 1 mean with the scenery about them. 
Brow'll praises their cleanliness and appearance of comfort, 
the neatness of their cottages, etc. — it may be — they 
are very sipiat among trees and fern and heath and 
broom, on levels slopes and heights — but I wish they 
were as snug as tliose up the Devonshire valleys. We 
are lodged and entertained in great varieties. Wc dined 
yesterday on dirty Bacon, dirtier eggs, and dirtiest 
potatoes, with a slice of salmon — wc breakfast this 
moTning in a nice carpeted room, with sofa, hair-bufctomed 
Chairs, and grecn-baized Mahogany. A s]:)ring by the 
road-side is always welcome ; wc drink water for dinner, 
diluted with a^ill of whisky. 

^ Koats hero repeats for his brollicr the Meg Merrilies piece 
contalaed in the preceding letter to Fanny. 
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[Donaghadee] July 6. 

Yesterday morning we set nut from Glenluce, going 
some distance round to see 'some rivers : they were 
scarcely worth the while. We went on to Stranraer, 
in a burning sun, and had gone about six miles when 
the Mail overtook us : wo got up, were at Port ^Patrick 
in a jiffey, and I am writing now in little Ireland. 
The dialects on the neighbouring shores of Scotland and 
Ireland are much the same, yet I can f)erceive a great 
difference in the nations, from the chamber-maid at this 
nate toone kept by Mr. Kelly. She is fair, kind, and 
ready to laugh, because she is out of the horrible dominion 
of the Scotch Kirk. A Scotch girl stands in terrible awe 
of the Elders — ])oor little Susannefns, tlicy will scarcely 
laugh, and their Kirk is greatly to be damned. These 
Kirk-men have done Scotland good (Query ?). Tlioy have 
made men, women ; old men, young men; old women, young 
women; boys, girls; and all infants careful — so that they 
are formed into regular Phdianges of savers and gainers. 
Such a thrifty army cannot fail to enrich their Country, 
and give it a greater appearance of, .Comfort, than tliat of 
their poor rash neighbourhood — these Kirk-men have done 
Scotland harm ; they have banished puns, and laughing, 
and kissing, etc. (except in cases where the very danger 
and crime must malcc it very gustful). I shall make a 
full stop at kissing, for after that there should be a 
better parenthesis, and go on to remind you of the fate of 
Eurns — poor unfortunate fellow, his disposition was 
Southern — how sad it is when a luxurious imagination 
is obliged, in self-defence, to deaden its delicacy in vul- 
garity, and rot ^ in things attainable, that it may not have 
leisure to go mad after things which are not. No man, 
in such matters, will be content with the experience of 
others — It is true that out of snftering there is no 
dignity, no greatness, that in the most abstracted pleasure 
there is’ no lasting happiness — Yet who^ould not like 

^ Reading douljlfid, 
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to ' discover over again that Cleopatra was a Gipsy, 
Helen a rogue, and Ruth a deep one ? I have not suffi- 
cient reasoning faculty to settle the doctrine of thrift, as 
it is consistent with the dignity of human Society — with 
the happiness of Cottagers. All 1 can do is hy plump 
contrasts ; were the fingers made to squeeze a guinea or 
a whill> hand ? — were the lips made to bold a pen or a 
kiss? and yet in Cities man is shut out from his 
fellows if he ist poor — the cottager must be very dirty, 
and very wretclied, if she be not thrifty — the present 
state (jf society demands this, and this convinces me that 
the world is very young, and in a very ignorant state — 
We live in a barbarous age — I would sooner be a wild 
deer, than a girl under the dominion of the Kirk ; and I 
would sooner be a \fild hog, than be the occasi(jn of a 
poor Greature^s penance before those execrable elders. 

It is not so far to the Giant’s Causeway we 
supposed — We thought it 70, and hear it is only 48 
miles — So we shall leave one of our knapsacks hero at 
Donaghadee, take our immediate wants, and be back in 
a week, when we shall proceed to the County of Ayr. 
In tlic Packet ycstei^hiy we heard some ballads from 
two old men — One was a Romance which seemed very 
poor — then there was The Battle of the Boyne,” then 
“Robin Huid,” as they call him — “ Before the King you 
shall go, go, go; before the King you shall go.” 

[Stranraer,] July 9tli. 

We stopped very little in Ireland, and that you may 
not have leisure to marvel at our speedy return to Port 
Patrick, I will tell you that it is as dear living in 
Ireland as at the Hummums — thrice the expense of 
Scotland — it would have cost us £15 before our return; 
moreover we found those 48 miles to be Irish ones, 
which reach to 70 English — so having walked to Belfast 
one day, and back to Dojiagbadce the }iext, we left Ire- 
land with a Mr breeze. We slept last night at Port 
Patrick, when I was gratified by a letter from you. On 
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our walk in Ireland, we had too much opportunity to sco 
the worse than nakedness, the raj^s, the dirt and misery, 
of the poor common Irish — A Scotch cottage, though 
ill that sometimes tlie smoke ‘^has no exit but at the 
door, is a palace to an Irish one. We could observe that 
impetuosity in Man and Woman —We had the pleasure 
of finding our way through a Peat -bog, thri^' miles 
long at least— dreary, flat, dank, black, and spongy — 
here and there were poor dirty Creatures, and a few 
strong men cutting or carting Peat— We lieard on 
passing into Belfiist through a most wretched suburb, 
that most disgusting of Jill noises, worse than the Bag- 
pipes-“tho laugh of a Monkey — the cliatter of women — the 
scream of a Macaw — I mean the sound of the Shuttle. 
What a tremendous dilficulty is the'' improvement of such 
people. I cannot conceive how a mind chihV^ ot 

pliilanthrophy could grasp at its possibility — with me it 
is absolute despair — 

At a miserable house of cutertainment, half-way 
between Donaghadcc and Belfast, were two men sitting 
at Whisky — one a labourer, Jind the other I took to be 
a drunken weaver — the lahouroY took me to be a 
Frenchman, and the other hinted at bounty- money ; 
saying he was ready to take it — On calling for the 
letters at Port Patrick, the man snapped out “what 
Regiment ? ” On our return from Belfast w^c met a sedan 
— the Duchess of DimghilL It is no laughing matter 
though. Imagine the worst dog-kennel you ever saw, 
placed upon tw^o poles from a mouldy fenciil^ — In such 
a wretched thing sat a squalid old woman, squat like an 
ape half-starved, from a scarcity of biscuit in its passage 
from Madagascar to the Cape, with a pipe in her mouth, 
ami looking out with a round-eyed skinny-lidded inanity ; 
with a sort of horizontal idiotic movement of her head — 
Squat and lean she sat, and piififed out the smoke, while 
two ragged tattered girls carried her along. What a 
thing would he a history of her life sensations ; I 
shall endeavour when 1 have thought a little more, to 
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give you niy idea of tlio dilforcnco between the Scotch 
and Irish — The tw^o Irishmen I mentioned were speaking 
of their treatment in England, when the weaver said — 
“Ah you were a civil mad, but I Avas a drinker.’’ 

Till further uoti(!c you must direct to Inverness. 

Your most afrcclioiiatc Brother Jojin. 

* K 


IJX. — TO THOMAS KliA^’S. 

Rclaiilrcc [for linllantriio,] July 10. 

Ah ! Ici^u yt! what T mot the day 
Out (Hire tlio Mountains 
A conuii*^ down l»y craggies gray 
All mossic foiiiitaiiiti — 

All gouddij!ii'*d Marie, yeve T pray 
A lie minute’s guc.ssmg — 

For that 1 met ujioii tlio -way 
Is jiaht t‘Xpies.siiig. 

As I stood where a rocky brig 
A torrent crossL'.s 
1 Bjiiod upon a mist # lig 
A troiip o' Horses — 

And as they trotted down the gleu 
i sped to^ueet them 
To see if I might know the ilcii 
To sto]» and greet them. • 

First Willie on his .sleek marc came 
At canting gallop 
His long hair rustled like a llame 
Oil board a shalloj), 

Then came Iiis brother llab and then 
a Young Peggy’s M it her 
And Peggy too — adowii tlie glen 
They went togither — 

1 saw her wrappit in her hood 
Fiac wind and raining — 

Her cheek was flush wF timid blood 
Twixt growth and waning — 

She turn’d lior dazed head hill oft 
For there her Brithei-s 
Came riding with her Bridegi’oom soft 
mony ithers 

Young Tain came up and eyed me quick 
With reddened cheek- - 
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Braw Tam was daffcd like a chick — 

Ho could na speak — 

All Marie they are all gaue hame 
Through blusteriug weather 
An* every heart is full on llamo 
Au' light as feather. 

Ah ! Marie they are all gone hame 
Frae happy wadding, 

Whilst I — Ah is it not a shame ? 

Had tears am shedding. 

V 

My dear Tom — Tlie reason for my writing these lines 
was that Brown wanted to impose a Galloway song upon 
Dilke — but it wou’t do. The subject I got from meeting 
a wedding just iis we came down into this place — where 
I am afraid we shall be imprisoned a while by the 
weather. Yesterday wc ciiine 27 Miles from Stranraer 
— entered Ayrshire a little beyond Cairn, and had our 
path through a delightful Country. I shall endeavour 
that you may follow our steps in this walk — it would be 
uninteresting in a Book of Travels — it can not be inter- 
esting but by my having go'ne through it. When wc left 
Cairn our Road lay half way up the sides of a green 
mountainous sliore, full of clefts of verdure and eternally 
varying — sometimes up sometimes down, and over little 
Bridges going across green chasms of moss, rock and 
trees — winding about everywhere. After two or three 
]\liles of this we turned suddenly into a magnilicent glen 
finely wooded in Parts —seven JMiles long — with a Mount- 
ain stream winding down the Midst — full of cottages in 
the most happy situations — the sides of the ilills covered 
with sheep — the elfect of cattle lowing I never liiol so 
finely. At the end wc had a gradual ascent and got 
among the tops of the Mountains whence in a little time 
I descried in the Sea i\ilsa Rock 94:0 feet high — it^was 
15 Miles distant and seemed close upon us. The effect 
of Ailsa with the peculiar perspective of the Sea in con- 
nection with the ground wo stood on, and the misty rain 
then falling gave me a complete Idea off a deluge. Ailsa 
struck me very suddenly — really I was a little alarmed. 
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► [Girvan, same day, July 10.] 

Thus far had I written before we set out this morn- 
ing. Now we are at GiiVan 13 Miles north of Bclan- 
trce. Our Walk has been along a more grand shore 
to-day than yesterday — Ailsa beside us all the way. — 
From tliMieights we could see quite at home Cantire 
and the large Mountains of Annan, one of the Hebrides. 
We are in comfU’ table Quarters. The Rain w’e feared 

hold up bravely and it has been “ fn fine this day.” 

To-morrow we shall be at Ayr. 


[Kirk Oswald, July 11.] 

^Tis now tlic 11th of July and wo have come 8 Miles 
to Breakfast to Kirkostvald. J hopci the next Kirk will 
be Kirk Alloway. I have nothing of consequence to say 
now concerning our journey — so I will speak as far as I 
can judge on the Irish and Scotch — I know nothing of 
the higher Classes — yet I have a persuasion tliat there 
the Irish are victorious. As* to the profanum vulgus 
I must incline to the S<!otch. They never laugh — but 
they arc always comp.vatively neat and clean. Their 
constitutions arc not so remote and puzzling as the Irish. 
The Scotchman will never give a decision on any point — 
he will never commit himself in a sentence which may 
be referred to as a Jiieridian in his notion of things — so 
that you do not know him — and yet you may come in 
Higher iK'ighbouvhood to him than to the Irishman who 
commits hiirtself in so many places that it dazes j^our 
head. A Sc.otchmaii's motive is more easily discovered 
than an Irishinaifs. A Scotchman will go v'isely about 
to deceive you, an Irisliman cunningly. An Irisliman 
•woukl bluster out of any discovery to his disadvantage. 
A Scotchman would retire perhaps without much desire 
for revenge. An Irishman likes to be thought a gallous 
fellow. A Scotchman is contented with himself. It 
seems to me tht^are both sensible of the Character they 
hold in England land act accordingly to Englishmen. Thus 

K 
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the Scotchman will become over grave and over decent 
and the Irishman ovor-impetuoiis. I like a Scotchman 
best because he is less of a bore — I like the Irishman 
best because he ought to be more comfortable. — The 
Scotchman has made up his Mind within himself in a 
sort of snail shell wisdom. The Irishman is full of 
strongheaded instinct. The Scotchman is farther in 
Humanity than the Irishman — there ho will stick per- 
haps when the Irishman will be refined beyond him — for 
the former thinks lie cannot be improved — the latter 
would grasp at it for ever, jdace but the good plain 
before him. 

MayT»oIe, [.same day, July 11]. 

Since l>reakf:ist wc have come only four Miles to 
dinner, not merely, for we have examined in the way 
two Ruins, one of them very fine, called (Jrossniguel 
Abbey — there is a winding Staircase to the top of a little 
Watch Tower. 

Kiugswclls, July 13, 

I have been writing tcT Reynolds — therefore any par- 
ticulars since Kirkoswald have escaped me — from said 
Kirk we went to May bole to dinnor — then we set forward 
to Burncss’ town Ayr — the approach to it is extremely 
fine — quite outwent my expectations — lichly meadowed, 
wooded, hcathed and rivuletcd — with a grand Sea view 
terminated by the Idack Mountains of the isle of Annan. 
As soon as I saw them so nearly I said to myself “How 
is it they did not beckon Barns to some grand attempt 
at Ei)ic?’' ‘ 

The bonny Doon is the sweetest river I ever saw — 
overhung with fine trees as far as wc could see — We 
stood some time on the Brig across it, over which Tam 
o’ Shaiiter fled — we took a pinch of snuff on the Key 
stone — then we proceeded to the “ auld Kirk Alloway.'^ 
As we were looking at it a Farmer pointed the spots 
where Mungo’s Mither hang’d herscr and “drunken 
Charlie brake’s neck’s banc.” Then wc*;ijroceeded to the 
Cottage he was born in — there was a board to that effect 
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by the door side — it had the same effect as the same sort 
of memorial at Stratford on Avon. We drank some 
Toddy to Burns’s Memory with an old Man who knew 
Burns — damn him and daW his anecdotes — he was a 
great bore — it wjis impossible for a Southron to under- 
stand above 5 words in a humlred. — There was some- 
thing goo'ji in his description of Burns’s mclanclioly the 
hist time he saw him. I was determined to WTite a 
sonnet in the Cotfcige — I did — ^but it Avas so bad I can- 
not venture it hurc. 

^N'ext we walked into Ayr Town and before w^e went 
to Tea saw the new Brig and the Auld Brig and Wallace 
tower. Yesterday we dined with a Travollcr. We were 
talking about Kean, fie said lie had seen him at Glas- 
gow “in Othello in the Jew, I jnean er, er, er, the Jew 
ill Sliylock.” Tie got bother’d completely in vague ideas 
of the Jew in Othello, Shylock in the Jew, Sliylock in 
Othello, Olhello in Shylock, the Jew in Othello, etc. etc. 
etc.'- he left liimaclf in a mess at last. — Still satisfied 
with himself lie w^ent to the WAulow and gave an abortive 
wdiistle of some tune or other — it iniglit have been 
Ifandel. Tln^re is no end to these Mistakes —lie’ll go 
and tell jieople how ho has seen “j\Ialvolio in the Coun- 
tess” — “Twelfth night in Midsummer night’s dream” — 
Bottom ill much ado about Nothing — Viola in Barryinore 
— Antony in CJeojiatra — Falstaff in the mouse I’rap. — 

[Glasgow,] July 14. 

We cntei*d Clasgow last Evening under the most 
oppressive »Starc a body couhl feel. When we had 
crossed the Bridge Brown look’d back and sai<l its 
whole population had turned out to w^onder at us— 
Vc ftime on till a drunken IMan came up to me — 
I put him off with my Ann — he returned all up in 
Arms saying aloud that, “lie luid seon all foreigners 
bu-u-ut he never saw the like o’ me.” T was obliged 
to mention the >ff^rd Gffioer and Police before he wouhl 
desist. — The City of Glasgowr I take to be a very fine 
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one — I was astonished to hear it was twice the size of 
Edinburgh. It is built of Stone and has a much more 
solid appearance tlian London. We shall see the Cathe- 
dral this morning — tliey have devilled it into “High 
Kirk.” I want very much to know the name of the 
ship George is gone in — also what port ho will land in 
— I know nothing about it. I hope you arc^Hcading a 
quiet Life and gradually improving. Make a long lounge 
of the whole Summer — by the time khe Leaves fall I 
shall be near you witli plenty of confab — there are a 
thousand things I cannot write. Take care of yourself 
“I mean in not being vexed or bothered at anything. 

God bless you ! Jojin . 

LX. — TO JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. 

Mayholo, July 11 [1818]. 

My dear itcynolds — Fll not run over the Ground we 
have passed ; tliat would be merely as bad as telling a 
dream — unless perhajis I do it in the manner of the 
Laputan printing press — that is I put down Mountains, 
Rivera Lakes, della, ghms, Rooks, and Clouds, with 
beautiful enchanting, Gothic picturcscpie fine, delightful, 
enchanting, Grand, sublime — a few blisters, etc. — and 
now you have our joui.Mcy thus far : where 1 begin a letter 
to you because I am approaching Burns's Cottage very fast. 
We have made continual inquiries fi’om the time wo saw 
his Tomb at Dumfries — his name of course is known all 
about — his great reputation among the plodding people 
is, “ that he wrote a good vimy sensible things.” ^ One 
of the pleasantest means ot annulling self is approaching 
such a shrine as the Cottage of Burns — we need not think 
of his misery — that is all gone, bad luck to it — I ^hall 
look upon it hereafter with immixed pleasure, as I do 
upon my Stratford-on-Avon day with Baih^y. 1 shall fill 
this sheet for you in the Bardie’s country, going no further 
than this till I get into the town of Ayi'- which will be a 
9 miles’ walk to Tea. 
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[Kings well 8, July 13.] 

We were talking on different and in'lilferent things, 
wlicn on a sudden we tumid a corner upon the immedi- 
ate Country of Ayr — the Sight was as rich as possible. 
I had nq Conception that the native place of Burns was 
so beautiiVl — the idea I had was more desolate, his 
‘ rigs of Barley ' seemed always to me but a few strips 
of Green on a cijjd hill — 0 prejudice ! it was as rich 
as Devon — I endeavoured to drink in the Prospect, that 
I might spin it out to you as tlie Silkworm makes silk 
from Mulberry leaves — I cannot recollect it — Besides 
all the Beauty, there were the IVlouutaiiis of Arran Isle, 
black and huge over tlie^Soa. We came down upon every- 
thing suddcidy — there were in our way the ‘ bonny Doon,’ 
with the Brig that Tam o’ Shantcr crossed, Kirk Allo- 
way, Burns’s Cottage, and llien the Brigs of Ayr. First 
wo stood upon the Bridge across the Doon ; suitouikIchI 
by every rhaiita.sy of green in Tree, Meadow, and Hill, — 
the stream of the Doon, as a J^anner told us, is covered 
with trees from head to foot — you know those beau- 
tiful heaths BO fresh agjiinst the weather of a summer’s 
evening — there was one stretching along bcjiind the trees. 
I wish I knew always the humour my friends would 
be in at opening a letter of mine, to suit it to them as 
nearly as possible. I could alwa 5 \s find an egg shell for 
Melancholy, and as for IMerriincnt a AYitty humour will 
turn anythiii|f to A(^count — My head is sometimes in 
such a whirl m considering the million likings and anti- 
pathies of our Moments — that 1 can get into no settled 
strain in my Letters. My Wig ! Burns and sentimentality 
coming across you and Frank Fladgate in the office — 
\) scenery that thou shoiddst be crushed bet ween two 
Puns — As for them 1 venture the rascalliest in the Scotch 
Region — I hope Brown does not })ut them punctually in his 
journal — If he docs I must sit on the cutty-stool all next 
winter. We w'e^t to Kirk Alloway — “ a Prophet is no 
Prophet in his own Country ” — We went to the Cottage 
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and took some Whisky. I wrote a sonnet for the mere 
sake of writing some lines under the roof— they are so 
bad I cannot transcribe them — The Man at the Cottage 
was a great Bore with hia Afeecdotes — I hate the rascal 
— his Life consists in fuz, fuzzy, fuzziest — He drinks 
glasses five for the Quarter and twelve for the hour — he 
is a mahogany-faced old Jackass who knew -Sums — lie 
ought to have been kicked for having spoken to him. 
He calls himself “ a curious old Bitch — but he is a flat 
old dog — I should like to employ Caliph Vathek to kick 
liim. 0 the llummcry of a birthplace ! Cant ! Cant ! 
Cant ! It is enough to give a spirit the guts-ache— Many 
a true word, tlicy say, is spoken in jest — this may be 
because his gab hindered my sublimity : the Hat dog 
made me write a flat sonnet. My dcai* Reynolds — I 
cannot write about scenery and visitings — Fancy is 
indeed less than a present palpable reality, but it is 
greater than remembrance — you would lift your eyes 
from Homer only to see close before you the real Isle of 
Tenedos — you would rather read Homer afterwards than 
remember yourself — One song of Burnses is of more worth 
to you than all I could think 5)1* a whole year in his 
native country. Flis Misery is a dead weight upon the 
nimbleness of "one's quill — I tried to forget it — to drink 
Toddy without any Care — to wjitc a merry sonnet — it 
won't do — he tallied with Bitches — he drank with Black- 
guards, he was miserable — We can see horribly clear, 
in the works of such a Man his whole .life, as if we were 
God's spies. — What were his addresses to Jean in the 
latter part of his life ? I should not speak so to you — 
yet why not — you are not in the same case — you are 
in the right path, and you shall not be deceived. I Lave 
spoken to you against Marriage, but it was general— the 
Prospect in those matters has been to me so blank, that 
I have not been unwilling to die — I would not now, for 
I have inducements to Life — I must see my little Nephews 
in America, and I must see you nuirry'^your lovely Wife. 
My sensations are sometimes deadened for weeks together 
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— but believe me I have more than once yearned for 
the time of your happiness to come, as much as I could 
for myself after the lips of Juliet. — From the tenor of 
my oc(jasional rodomontac^ in chit-chat, you might have 
been deceived concerning me in these points — upon my 
soul, I have been getting more and more close to you, 
every diiy^ ever since I knew you, and now one of the 
first pleasures I look to is your happy Marriage — the 
more, since T ha^e felt the pleasure of loving a sister in 
Law. I did not think it possible to become so much 
attaclnjd in so short a time — Things like these, and they 
are real, have made me resolve to have a care of my 
Iiealth — you must be aa careful. 

The rain has stopped us to-day at the end of a dozen 
Miles, yet we hope 1% sec Loch Lomond the day after 
to-morrow ; — I will piddle out iny information, as Rice 
says, next Winter, at any time when a suhstitiite is wanted 
for Vingt-un. We bear the fatigue very well — 20 Miles 
a day in general — A Cloud came over us in getting up 
Skiddaw — I hope to be morcducky in Ben Lomond — and 
more lucky still in }3cn Nevis. Wliat I think you would 
enjoy is poking about Riiins — sometimes Abbey, sometimes 
Castle. The short stay we made in Ireland has left few 
remembrances — but an old woman in a d®g-kennel Sedan 
with a pipe in her Mouth, is what I can never forget — 
I wish I may be able to give you an idea of her — Rc- 
n\ember me to your Mother and Sisters, and tell your 
Mother how I hope she will pardon me for having a 
scrap of pa^)er pasted in the Book sent to her. I was 
driven on all sides and had not time to call on Taylor — 
So Bailey is coming to Cumberland — well, if you^ll let 
me know where at Inverness, I will call on my return and 
pass a little time with him — I am glad 'tis not Scotland 
— Tell my friends I do all I can for them, that is, drink 
their healths in Toddy. Perhaps I may have some lines 
by and by to send you fresh, on your own Letter — Tom 
has a few to sk«w you. 

Your affectionate friend 


John Keats. 
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LXI. — TO THOMAS KEATS. 

Cairn-somothing [for Cairudow,] July 11?, [1818J. 
My dear Tom — Here’s going on so that I can- 

not bring to mind how the two hist days have vanished 
— for exam])le he says 'Che Lady of the Lake went to 
Itock hcraelf to sleep on Arthur’s seat and the Lord of 
the Isles coming to Press a Piece. ... I tolil you last 
how we were stai’cd at in Glasgow — wo are not out of 
the Crowd yet. Steam Boats on Lc'ch Lomond and 
Barouches on its sides take a little from the Pleasure of 
such romantic chaps as Brown and I. The Banks of the 
Clyde arc extremely beautiful — the north end of Loch 
Lomond grand in excess — the entrance at the lower end 
to the narn>w part from a little distc.ncc is precious good — 
the Evening was beautiful nothing could surpass our fort- 
une ill the weather — yet was I worldly enough to wish for 
a fleet of chivalry Barges with Trumpets and Banners just 
to die away before me into that blue place among the 
mountains — 1 must give you an outline as well as I cau.^ 
No^ B — the Water was a fine Blue silvered and 
the Mountains a dark purple, the Sun setting aslant 
behind them — meantime the heaVl of ben Lomond was 
covered with a rich Pink Cloud. We did not ascend 
Ben Lomond — the price being very high and a half a 
day of rest being <iinte acceptable. We were up at 4 
this morning and have walked to bniakfast 15 Miles 
through two Tremendous Glens — at the end of the first 
there is a place called rest and be thankful which wc 
took for an Inn — it was nothing but a Stone and so wc 
were cheated into 5 more Miles to Broakfiast — I luive 
just been bathing in Loch Fyne a salt water Lake oppo- 
site the Windows, — quite pat and fresh but for the 
cursed Gad flics — damn ’em they have been at me ever 
since I left the Swan and two neckB.**^ 

^ Here follows a sketeli. 

® The ywan and Two Necks, Lad Lane, London, seems to have 
been the coach oflice for Liverj*f>ol fmil the Noi5!l^-West ; compare 
Lamb’s Letters (ed. Aiuger), vol. i. p. 241. 
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All gentle folks who owe a grudge 
To any liviug thing 
Open your cars and slay your trudge 
Wliilst 1 in gudgeon sing. 

Tlie Gadlly he hath stung ine sore — 

0 may lie ne’er sling yon ! 

Blit we have many a honid hoio 
lie may sting black and bliie. 

Has any licre an old gray Mare 
with three legs all her stoi (*, 

0 put it to her Buttocks bare 
And straight she’ll run on lbm\ 

lias any here a Lawyer suit 
011713, 

'J'ake Lawyei’s nose and put it io’t 
And j(fli the end will s(‘e. 

Is Ihere a Man iii Barlianient 
lJuinlilonudcr’d in hjs ,sjte('(,h, 

0 let Ill's neighbour make a leiit 
And juit one in his breech. 

0 Lowthcr how much better tliou 
lladst iigur'd t’other ilay 
When to the lolks thou inad'st a bow 
And liattst no luoic to say 

If lucky Gadily had but ta’en * 

His seat n)K»ii tliiue A — o 
And put thee to a little piun 
To sa>e thee from a w^orsc. 

Better than Southey it had been, 

I Better tliau Mr. 1) , 

Better than Wordsworth too, J ween, 
Belter than Mr. V . 

Forgive mo i>ray good peoide all 
I'\)r deviating so — 

111 spirit sure I liad a call — 

And now I on will go. 

Has any here a daughter fair 
^’oo fond ol reading novels, 

’Poo apt to fall ill love with cave 
Aud charming Mister Lovcls, 
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0 put a Gadfly to that thing 
She icceps so white and pert — 

1 mean the finger for the ring, 

And il will breed a wort. 

4 

Has any here a pious spouse 
Who seven times a duy 
Scolds as King David pray’d, to chouse ' 
And have her holy way — " 

0 lot a Gadlly’s little sting » 

Peranade her sacred tongue 

That noises are a common thing, 

But that her hell has rung. 

And as this is the surnimini bo- 
iium of all conquering, 

1 leave “withouteii wordes nio” 

The Gadtlv’s little sting. 


[Inverary, July 18.] 

Last Evening wc came* round the End of IjocIi Fyne 
to Inverary — the Duke of Argyle's Castle is very modern 
magnificent and more so from Jhe place it is in — the 
woods seem old enough to remember two or three changes 
ill the Crags /ibout them — the Lake was beautiful and 
there was a Band at a distance by the Castle. I must 
say I enjoyed two (?i' three common tunes — but nothing 
could stifle the horrors of a solo on the Bag-pipe — I 
thought the Beast would never have done. — Yet was T 
doomed to hear another. — On entering Tiivtrary wc saw 
a Play Bill. Brown was knocked up from new shoes — 
so I went to the Barn alone where I saw the Stranger 
accompanied by a Bag-pipe. There they went on about 
interesting creaters and human nater till the CurtaiL fell 
and then came the Bag-pipe. When Mrs. Haller fainted 
down went the Curtain and out came the Bag-pipe — 
at the heartrending, shocinendiug reconciliation the Piper- 
blew amain. I never read or saw this-jday before ; not 
the Bag-pipe nor the wretched players themselves were 
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little ill comparison with it — thank heaven it has been 
scotled at lately almost to a fashion — 

Of late two daiuties wiyc Lefort^ me placed 
Sweet, holy, pure, sacred and iiiiioceut, 

From tlio nintli sphere to me heriiKidy seiit 
That Gods might know uiy own ]).'u-tieular taste : 

Firjt the soft ling-pipe mourn’d with zealous haste, 
iTio Stranger next with hciwl on bosom bent 
Sigh’d ; rueful again the piteous Ihig-pipe went, 

Again the granger sighings fresh did waste. 

0 i3ag-i>ipe thou didst steal my heart aw'ay — 

0 Stranger thou my uoives from Wpe didst charm — 

0 Iiag-pi])e thou didst rc-assert thy sway — 

Again thou Stranger gav’st me Ircsli alarm — 

Alas ! I could not choose. Ah ! niy poor heart 
Mumchance art thou wuth both oblig’d to part. 

I tliiiik wc arc the luckiest fellows in Christendom — 
Brown could not proceed this morning on account of his 
feet and lo there is thunder and rain. 

• [Kiliiielfort,] July 20th. 

For these two days past we liavc been so badly 
accommodated more >ariicularly iu coarse food that I 
have not been at all in cue to write. Last night poor 
Brown wdth liis feet blistered and ffcarc.ely able to 
walk, after a trudge of 20 Milos down the Side of 
Loch Aavc had no supper but Eggs and Oat Cake — wc 
have lo.st the sight of wliitc bread entirely — Now wc 
had eaten nothing but Eggs all day — about 10 a piece 
and they liad become sickening — To-day w^e have fared 
rather better — but no oat Cake w^anting — we had a small 
Cliickeii and even a good bottle of Fort but all together 
the fare is too coarse — I feel it a little. — Another week 
will break us in. I forgot to tell you that wdicii we came 
through Glenside it wiis early in the morning and we 
were pleased with the noise of Shepherds, Sheep and 
dogs in the misty heights close above us — we saw none 
of them for soflie time, till two came in sight creeping 
among the Crags like Emmets, yet them voices came 
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quite plainly to us — The approach to Loch Awo was very 
solemn towards nightfall — the first glance was a streak 
of water deep in the Bases of large black Mountains. — 
We had come along a complete mountain road, w'here if 
one listened there was not a sound but that of Mountain 
Streams. We walked 20 Miles by the side of Loch Awe 
— every ten steps creating a new and bcautiful/f>icture — 
sometimes through little wood — there are two islands on 
the Lake each with a beautiful ruin — of.ic of them rich 
in ivy. — We are detained this morning by the rain. 1 
will tell you exactly where we are. Wo are between 
Loch Oraignish and the sea just opposite Long Island.^ 
Yesterday our walk was of this description —tlie near 
Hills were not vciy lofty but many of them steep, 
beautifully wooded — the distant Mountains in the Tfeb- 
rides very grand, the Saltwater Lakes coming up between 
Crags and Islands full tide and scarcely ruffled — some- 
times appearing as one large Lake, sometimes as three 
distinct ones in diftcrent directions. At one point we 
saw afar off a rocky openihg into the main sea. — We 
have also seen an Eagle or two. ^lioy move about with- 
out the least motion of Wings wdio^i iu an indolent fit. — 
I am for the first time iu a country where a foreign Lan- 
guage is spoken— they gabble away Gaelic at a vast rate 
— numbers of them speak English. There arc not many 
Kilts in Argyleshirc — at Fort Willi tun they say a Man is 
not admitted into Society without one — the Ladies there 
have a horror at the indecency of Breeches. I cannot 
give you a better idea of Highland Life than by desciib- 
iug the place we are in. The Inn or jmblic is by fur the 
best house in the immediate neighbourhood. It has a 
white front with tolerable windows — the table I am 


^ By Long Fsland Keats means, not of course tlic great chain 
of tlio Outer Hebrides so styled, but the little iKlaiul of Lnirig, 
east of Scarba Sound. His ac-count of the place from which he 
is writing, and its distance from Oban as specified in the para- 
graph added there next day, seem to identify it certainly as Kil- 
mclfort. 
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writing on surpriBcs me as being a nice flapped Mahog- 
any one. . . You may if you peep see through the 
floor chinks into tjie ground rooms. The old Grand- 
mother of the house seeiAs intelligent though not over 
clean. N.B. No snuff being to be had in the village 
she made us some. The Guid Man is a rough-looking 
hardy stoTjt Man who I think does not speak so much 
English as the Guid wife who is very obliging and sensible 
and moreover though stockingless has a pair of old Shoes 
— Last night some Whisky Men sat up clattering Gaelic 
till 1 am sure one o’Olock to our great annoyance. There 
i.s a Gaelic testament on the Drawers in the next room. 
White and blue Clnna ware has crept all about here — 
Yesterday there passed a Donkey laden with tin-pots — 
oi)posite the Window *t here are hills in a Mist — a few 
Ash trees and a mountain stream at a little distance. — 
They po.sscss a few head of Cattle. — If you had gone 
round to the back of the Hou.se just now — you would 
have seen more hills in a Mist — some dozen wretched 
black Cottages scented of peaf smoke which finds its way 
by the door or a hole in the roof — a girl here and there 
barefoot. There was me little tiling driving Cows down 
a slope like a mad thing. There was another standing 
at the cowhouse door rather pretty fac'iT all up to the 
ankles in dirt. 


[Ob.iii, July 21.] 

We ha^'c walk’d 15 Miles in a soaking rain to 
Oban ()j)])Osftc the Isle of Mull wliich is so near Staffa 
wo had thought to pass to it — but the expense is 
7 Guineas and those rather extorted. — Stafla you see is 
a fashionable place and therefore every one concerned 
•with it either in this town or the Island are wl.at you 
call up. Tis like paying sixpem'O for an a}>[)le at the 
l)layhou8e — this irritated me and Brown was not best 
plejised — we have therefore resolved to sot northward for 
fort William to-morrow mtu-ning. I fed upon a hit of 
white Bread to-day like a »Sparrow--it wiis very fine — 1 
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cannot manage the cursed Oat Cake. Remember me to 
all and let me hear a good account of you at InvernesB — 
I am sorry Georgy ha<l not those liue^. Good-bye. 

Your affectionate Brother ‘ John . 


LXJT. — TO BENJAMIN BAILEY. ^ 

Tiivcrary) July 18 [1818]. 

My dear Bailey — Tlic only day T have had a chance 
of seeing you when you were last in Loudon I took 
every advantage of — some devil leil you out of the way 
— Now I have written to Reynolds to tell ino where you 
will be in Cumberland — so that I cannot miss you. And 
when I see you, the first thing I snail do ivill ho to read 
that iibout Milton and Ceres, and Pr()scr])iiic — for though 
I am not going after you to John o’ Grot’s, it will be but 
poetical to say so. And here, Ihiih^y, I will say a few 
words written in a sane and sober mind, a very scarce 
thing with mo, for thoy nuiy, horcaftor, save you a great 
deal of trouble about me, which you do not tUiSorve, and 
for which 1 ought to be bastiiuid^ji'id. I carry all matters 
to an extreme - -so that when i have any little vexation, 
it grows in live minutes into a thoim) for Sophocles. 
Then, and in that ternii.T, if I write to any friend, I have 
so little sclf-pos.ses.sion that I give lain lufi-ttor for griev- 
ing at the very time perhaps when I am laughing at a 
Pun. Your last letter made mo blush for tJie i)ain I had 
given you — I know iny oavu disposition so ‘well that 1 
am certain of writing many times hereafter in the same 
strain to you — now, you know how far to believe in 
them. You must allow for Imagination. I know 1 
shall not be able to help it. ' 

I am sorry you are giievcd at my not continuing my 
visits to Little Britain— Yet 1 think I have as far as a 
Man can do wJ)o has Books to read and subjects to think 
upon — for that reason I have been nowhere else except 
to Wentworth Place so nigh at hand — moreover I have 
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been too often in a state of health that made it prudent 
not to hazard the night air. Yet, further, I will confess 
to you that I cannot enjoy Society small or numerous — 
I am certain that our fair friends are glad I should come 
for the mere sake of my coming; but I am certain I 
bring with me a vexation tliey are better witlioiit— If I 
can possihjy at any time feel my temper coming upon 
me I refrain even from a promised visit. I am certain 
1 have not a rigik feeling towards women — at this mo- 
ment, T am striving to be just to them, but I cannot — 
Is it because they fall so far beneath my boyish Imagina- 
tion ? When I was a schoolboy I thought a fair woman 
a pure Goddess ; my mind was a soft nest in wiiich some 
one of them slept, though she knew it not. I have no 
right to expect more tnan tlicir rcivlity — I thoiiglit them 
ethereal above men — I find them periiaiis equal — great 
by comparison is very small. Insult may bo inflicted in 
more ways tlian by word or action — One wiio is tender 
of being insulted does not like to tliink an insult againeft 
another. I do not like to thifik insults in a lady’s com- 
pany — I commit a crime with her which absence would 
not liave knowai. Is it #iot extraordinary ? — wdicn among 
in on, I have no evil thoughts, no malice^ no spleen — I 
feel free to speak or to be silent — I can listen, and from 
every one I can learn — my hands are in my jiockets, I 
am free from all suspicion and comfortable. Wlaui T am 
among women, I have evil thoughts, malice, spleen — I 
cannot speal^ or be silent — I am full of sUwSpicions and 
therefore listen to nothing — I am in a hurry to be gone. 
You must be charitable and put all this ])erver.sity to my 
being disappointed since my boyhood. Yet wuth such 
feelings I am happier alone among crowds of men, by 
Tnys^f, or with a friend or tw'o. With all this, tni. t me, 
I have not the least idea that men of dilfercnt feelings 
and iiieUnations arc more short-sighted than myself. I 
never rejoiced more than at my Brother’s marriage, and 
shall do so at that of any of my friends. I must abso- 
lutely get over this — but how 1 the only way is to find 
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the root of the evil, and so cure it “with backward 
mutters of dissevering power ” — that is a difficult thing ; 
for an obstinate Prejudice can seldom be produced but 
from a gordian complication of feelings, which must take 
time to unravel, and care to keep unravelled. I could’ 
say a good deal about this, but I will leave it, in hopes 
of better and more worthy dispositions — and content 

that I am wronging no one, for after all 1 do thinks 
better of womankind than to suppose ifney care whether ‘ 
Mister John Keats five feet high likes them or npt. 
You appeared to wish to know my moods on this snbjoci^/ 
don’t think it a bore my dear follow, it shall be niy 
Amen. I should not have consented to myself these four 
months tramping in the highlands, but that I thought 
it would give me more experience, rub off more prejudice, 
use to more hardship, identify finer scenes, load me 
with grander mountfiins, and strengthen more my reach 
in Poetry, than would stopping at home among books, 
even though I should reacl\ Homer. By this time I 
am comparatively a Mountaineer. I have been among 
wilds and mountains too much to break out much about 


their grandeur. I have fed upu>n oat-cake — not long 
enough to be very much attached to it. — The first mount- 




ains I saw, tKougli not so large as some I have since 


seen, weighed very solemnly upon me. The effect is 
wearing away — yet I like them mainly. 


[Island of Midi, July 22.] 

We have come this Evening with a guide-S~for without 
was impossible — into the middle of tlic Isle of Mull, pursu- 
ing our cheap journey to Iona, and perhaps Staffa. We 
would not follow the common and fiishionable mode, from 
the great Imposition of Expense. We have come over heath* 
and rock, and river and bog, to what in England would be 
called a horrid place. Yet it belongs to a Shepherd pretty 
well off perhaps. The family speak not a word but Gaelic, 
and we have not yet seen their faces for the smoke, which, 
after visiting every cranny (not excepting my eyes very 
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much incommoded for writing), finds its way out at the 
door. I am more comfortable than !• could have 
imagined in such a place, and so is Brown. The people 
are all very kind — We lolt our way a little yesterday ; 
and inquiring at a Cottage, a young woman without 
word threw on her cloak and walked a mile in a mizzling 
rain and splashy way to put us right again. 

I could not have had a greater pleasure in these parts 
than your ment^n of my sister. She is very much 
’ prj^oned from me. I am afraid it will be some tune before 
C&n take her to many places I wish. I trust we shall see 
you ere long in Cumberland — At least I hope I shall, before 
my visit to America, more than once. I intend to pass a 
whole year there, if I live to the completion of the three 
next. My sister’s welraro, and the hopes of such a stay 
in America, will make mo observe your advice. I shall 
bo pimlent and more careful of my healtJi than I have 
been. I hope you will bo about paying your first visit 
to Town after settling when we come into Cumberland — 
Cumberland however wdll be fio distance to me after my 
present journey. I shall spin to you in a Minute. I 
. begin to get rather a contempt of distances. I hope you 
'will have a nice convenient room for a library. Now you 
are so well in health, do keep it up by nev^r missing your 
dinner, by not reading hard, and by taking proper exer- 
cise. You’ll have a horse, I suppose, so you must make 
a point of sweating him. You say I must sUidy Dante 
— well, the only Books I have with me arc those 3 little 
volumes.^ I read that fine passage you mention a few 
days ago. Your letter followed me from Hampstead to 
Port-Patrick, and thence to Glasgow. You must think 
me by this time a very pretty fellow. One of the 
V^Jilantest bouts we have had was our walk t<' Burns’s 
Cottage, over the Doon, and past Kirk Alloway. I had 
determined to write a Sonnet in the Cottage. I did — 
but lawk ! it was so wretched I destroyed it — however in- 
a few days afterwards I wrote some linos cousin-german 
^ Cary’s translation. 

L 
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to the circumstance, which I will transcribe, or rather 
cross-scribe in the front of this. 

Reynolds's illness has made him a new man — he will 
be stronger than ever — before I left London lie was really 
getting a fat face. Brown keeps on writing volumes of 
adventures to Dilkc. When we get in of an evening and 
I Jiave perliaps taken my rest on a couple chairs, he 
affronts my indolence and Luxury by pulling out of liis 
knapsack 1st his paper — 2ndly his fens and last his 
ink. Now I would not care if he would diange a little. 
I say now why not Bailey, take out his pens first some- 
times — But I might as avcII tell a hen to hold up her 
head before she drinlcs in.stcad of afterwards. 

Your adectioiiale I'^ricnd, < John Keats. 


LINKS WRITTEN IN TUK UTGHLANDS AFTER A VISIT TO RURNS’s 
COUNTRY 

'Phero is a cliarrri hi footing .slow across a Rilciii \)lain, 

Wlicre yiatriot Rattle lias heeipfonglit, wKcrc glniy Inul tlic, gain ; 
'Tliere Is a pleasure on Iho heath •wlu'rc Driiuls ohl have lu'en, 
Where Mantles gray have rusileU by and swept the indtles green ; 
There is a Joy in every spot made krnsv, u by litnes of old, 

New to tlie iect, although each tale a hiiiuh(Ml times he told ; 

There is .a deepA Joy tlian all, iimre solemn in the heart, 

More parching to llie tongue than all, of more divine a smart, 
When weary steps forget themselves, npoii a pleasant tnrf, 

Upon hot sand, or llintv r-oad, or sea-shore iron .seurl’. 

Toward the Castle, or the Cot, where long ago was horn 
One who w;i.s great throngli mortal days, and died of fame unshorn. 
Tiight heathor-hcils may tieniblo then, but they am far awfiy ; 
Wood-lark may sing from sandy fern, — the sun may hear lii.s fjay ; 
Runnels m.iy kiss the giass on shelves and shallows clear, 

Rut them low voices are not lieard, though come on travels drear ; 
Rlood-red the snu may set behind black mountain peaks ; 

Blue tides may .sluice and drench their lime in Caves and jyccd> 
creek.s ; 

Eagles may seem to sleep wing-wide upon the Air ; 

Ring-doves may lly convuls’d across to some high-cedar’d lair ; 

But the forgotten eye is still fast lidded to the ground, 

As Palmer’s, that, with weariness, nud-de.sert shrino hath found. 

At such a time the Soul’s a child, in chihlhood Is the brain ; 
Forgotten is the worldly heart — alone, it beats in vain, — 
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Aye, if a Madman could have leave to pass a licalthful day 
To tell Ills forehead’rt swoon and faint when first l>cgari decay, 

He might make tremble many a one ■whose spirit had gone forth 
To find a Bard's low oradle-i>la^c about the silimt North. 

Scanty the hour and few the ste]).s beyond the bourn of Caro, 
Beyond the sweet and bitter Avorld, — licyond it unaware ! 

Scanty the lioiir and few the steps, because a longer stay 
Would bar return, and make a man forget his mortal way : 

0 horrible ! ao lose the sight of w'ell loniomber’d face, 

Of llrotlier’s eyes, of Sister’s brow — constant to ovei'y place ; 
I’illing the Air, as o» we move, with Portmitiirc intense ; 

More warm thai^ those lieroie tints lliat pain a rainler's sense, 
When sliaj>Gfl of old ('oiuo striding by, and visages of old, 

Locks sbiiiing black, hair scanty gray, and ])assions mam fold. 

No No, tliat horror cannot be, for at the calde’s leiigtlj 

Man feels the gcmtlc aueliov jnill and gladdens in its sliength ; — 

One hour, half-idiot, lie stamls by mossy -svatcrfall, 

But in the vciy next he relds his soul’s Miunonal ; — 

He reads it on the in oiiii tain’s height, w liens cliancc he may bit 
down 

U]iOii rough marble diadcni—that liill's eternal Ciown. 

Yet lie his Anciior e’er so fast, room is there iov a l»ra}er 
’I'liat nnm may never lose his Miml on Mountains black and bare ; 
T’hat he may stray league alter league .sojne Gieat birthplace to 
liiid 

And keep his vision clear from speck, his inward sight unblind. 


LXJll. TO THOMAS Kr:ATS.» 

Dun an cnlleii,! Island of Mull [July 23, 1818], 
My (l(‘ar Tom — Just aflcr my last lind gone to tlie 
I'ost, in cimie one of the Men -witli whom wc endoavoiuTcl 
to iif^rcc aboT*t going to Stalin — he said what a pity it was 
we should turn aside and not see the curiosities. So we 
had a little talk, and finally agreed that ho should be our 
guide across the Isle of Mull. AVo S(‘t out, crossed two 
lierri^ — one to the Isle of Kcrrara, of little distance ; the 
other from Kcrrara to Mull 9 Miles across — -wo did it 

^ No place so named appears on any map : but at the foot of 
the Cruttch-Doire-nau-Cuileau, off the road, is a house named 
Hcrrynaoiilan, and a few miles farther on, at tlie head of Loch 
Seridain, ati ancient fortified site or i>MW, with an inn on the road 
near by. 
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iu forty minutes with a fine Breeze. The roacl through 
the Island, or rather the track, is the most dreary you can 
think of — between dreary Mountains, over bog and rock 
and river witJi our Breeches fucked up and our Stockings 
in hand. About 8 o’Clock we arrived at a shepherd’s 
Hut, into which w^c could scarcely get for the Smoke 
through a door lower than my Shoulders. found our 
way into a little compartment with the rafters and turf- 
thatch blackened with smoke, the eartk floor full of Hills 
and Dales. We had some white Bread with us, made a 
good Slipper, and slept in our Clothes in some Blankets ; 
our Guide snored on another little bed about an Arm’s 
length off. This morning we came about sax Miles to 
Breakfast, by rather a better patlj, and w^c are now iu by 
comparison a Mansion. Our Guide is I think a very 
obliging fellow — in the way this morning he sang us 
two Gaelic songs — one made by a Mrs. Brown on her 
husband’s being drowned, the other a jacobin one ’on 
Charles Stuart. For some days Brown has been enquiring 
out his Genealogy here — ^be thinks his Grandfather came 
from long Island. He got a parcel of people about him 
at a Cottage door last Evening, oiiatted with anc who had 
been a Miss Brown, and who i think from a likeness, 
must have been a Relation— he JawTd wdth the old Womau 
— flattered a young one — kissed a child who was afraid of 
his Spectacles and finally drank a pint of Milk. They 
handle his Spectacles as we do a sensitive leaf. 

[ObaA;] July 26tl». 

Well — wo had a most wretched walk of 37 Miles 
across the Island of Mull and then we crossed to Iona 
or Icolmkill — from Icolinkill we took a boat at a 
bargain to take us to Staffa and land us at tliopheaiil 
of Loch Nakgal,^ wlience we should only liave to walk 
half the distance to Oban again and on a better road. 
All this is well passed and done, with this singular 
piece of Luck, that there was an interruption in the bad 
^ For Loch ua Real. 
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Weather just as we saw Staffa at which it is impossible 
to land but in a tolerable Calm sea. But I will first 
mention Icolnikill — I know not whether you have hoard 
much about this Island ; Ii never did before I came nigh 
it. It is rich in the most interesting Antiquities. Who 
would expect to find the ruins of a fine Cathedral Church, 
of Cloisters Colleges Monasteries and Nunneries in so 
remote an “Island ? The Beginning of those things was 
in the sixth Ccnljiry, under the superstition of a would- 
be Bishnp-sairjt, aVIio landed from Ireland, and chose the 
spot from its Beauty — for at that time the now treeless 
place was covered with magnificent Woods. Columba 
in the Caclic is Colm, signifying Dove — Kill signifies 
(ihurch, and F is as good as Island — so I-colin-kill means 
the Island of Saint C(Jlumba’s Church. Now' this Saint 
Columba became the Dominic of the barbarian Chris- 
tians of the north and \vas famed also far south — but 
more especially was reverenced by the Scots tlic Piets 
the Norwegians the Irish. In a course of years per- 
haps tlic Island was considercfl the most holy ground of 
the north, and the old ^Cings of the aforementioned 
nations chose it for th^r burial-] )laoe. We were shown 
a spot in the (fiiurchyard wdiere they say 61 Kings 
are buried *18 Scotch from F<',rgus H. to Macbeth 
8 Irish 4 Norwegians and 1 French — they lie in rows 
compact, 'flieu wc were shown other matters of later 
^late, but still very ancient — many tombs ot Highland 
Chieftahis — their effigies in complete armour, face iip- 
wardKS, blacS and moss -covered — Abbots and Bishops of 
the iJand always of one of tlic chief Clans. There were 
plenty -Macleans and Macdoiinols ; among these latter, 
the famous Macdoiicl Lord of the Isles. There liave 
•been 300 Crosses in the Island but the Presbyterians 
destroyed all but tw^o, one of which is a very line one, 
and completely covered with a shaggy coarse Moss. The 
old Schoolmaster, an ignorant little man but reckoned 
very clever, showed us these things. He is a Maclean, 
and as much above 4 foot as he is iiiidcr 4 foot three 
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inches. He stops at one glass of whisky unless you 
press another and at the second unless you press a 
third — 

I am puzzled how to give < 70 U an Idea of StafFa. It 
can only be represented by a first-rate drawing. One 
may compare the surface of the Island to a roof — this 
roof is supported by grand pillars of basalt standing 
together as thick as honeycombs. The finest thing is 
Fingal s Cave — it is entirely a hollowyig out of Basalt , 
Pillars. Suppose now the Giants whof rebelled against 
Jove had taken a whole Mass of black Columns and 
bound them together like bunches of matches — and then 
with immciiBe axes had made a cavern in the body of 
these columns — Of course the roof and floor must be 
composed of the broken cuds of the Columns — such is 
FingaPs Cave, ex(‘(*pt that the Sea has done the work of 
excavations, and is continually dashing there — so that 
we walk along the sides of the cave on the pillars which 
arc left as if for convenient stairs. The roof is arched 
somewhat gothic- wise, and the length of some of the 
entire side-pillars is fifty feet. About the island you 
might scat an army of Men each gn a pillar. The length 
of the Cave is 120 feet, and from its extremity the view 
into the sea, through the large Arch at the entrance — the 
colour of the columns Is a sort of black with a lurking 
gloom of purple therein. For solemnity and grandeur it 
far surpasses the finest Cathedral. At the extremity of 
the Cave there is a small perforation into anotlier cave, 
at which the waters meeting and buffeting each other 
there is sometimes produced a report as of a cannon 
heard as far as Iona, which must be 12 Miles. As we 
approached in the boat, there was such a fine swell of 
the sea that the pillars appeared rising immediatclytout* 
of the crystal. But it is impossible to describe it — ■ 

Not Aladdiu magiaii 
Kvtr such a work hogan. 

Not tlio Wizard of the Dec 
Ever such a dream could see, 
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Not St. John in Patinos Isle 
In tlie passion of his toil 
When he saw the churches seven 
Golden-aisled built up in heaven 
Gaz’d at such a jugged wonder. 

As I stood its loofing under 
IjO ! 1 saw one sleeping there 
On the iiunble cold and bare. 

While the surges wash’d lus feet 
* And liis garments white did beat 
Drench’d iibont the sombre rocks, 

On h® neck his well-gi-own locks 
I^ited dry above the Main 
Wcr(‘ upon the curl again — 

“ What IS tills ? ancl what art thon 
Whisper’d 1, and touch’d his hrow ; 

“ Wliat art thou ^ and what is this ?” 
Whisper’d ^ and strove to kiss 
Tlie Spirit’s hand, to wake his eyes ; 
CIp he started in a trice : 

“ [ am hycidas, ’’said lie, 

“Fam’d in funeral Minstrelsy — 
nns was architcctiid thus 
Jly the great Occamis. 

Here lus mighty waters play 
Hollow Organs all the day, 

Here, by turns, his dolphins all, 

Finny paliniws gicat and small, 

Come to })ciy devotion duo — 

Each a month of pearls must streii ! 
Many a Mortal of these days 
1 lures to pass our sacre<l ways, 

Dares to touch, audaciously 
This (’athedral of the sea — 

1 have been the Pontill-piiest, 

•Wliore the Waters never icst, 

Where a lledgy sea-hird choir 
Soars for ever — holy fire 
T have hid from Mortal Man. 

Proteus is my Sacristan. 

But the stupid eye of Mortal 

Hath pass’d beyond the Rocky jiortal, 

So for ever will [ leave 

Snell a taint and soon unweave 

All the magic of the ])laco — 

’Tis now free to stujiid face — 

To cutteru and to fashion boats, 
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To cravats and to Petticoats. 

The great Sea shall war it down, 

For its fame shall not be blown 
At every farthing quadrille dance.'* ^ 

So saying with a Spirt’s glance 
He dived 

I am sorry I am so indolent as to write such stuff as 
this. It can’t be helped. The western coast Scotland 
is a most strange place — it is con\posed of rocks, 
Mountains, mountainous and rocky Isfaiids intersected 
by lochs — you can go but a short distance a*iiywhere from 
salt water in the highlands. 

I have a slight sore throat and think it best to stay a 
day or two at Oban — then wc shall proceed to Fort 
William and Inverness, where I rt-m anxious to be on 
account of a Letter from you. Brown in his '-Letters 
puts down every little circumstance. I sliould like to 
do the same, but I confess myself too indolent, and be- 
sides next winter everything will come up in prime order 
as we verge on such and si^ch things. 

Have you heard in ' any way of George'! I should 
think by this time ho must have landed. I in my care- 
lessness never thouglit of knowing where a letter would 
find him on th(^, other side — I think Baltimore, but I am 
afraid of directing it to the wrong place. I shall begin 
some chequer work for .bun directly, and it will be ripe 
for the post by the time I hear from you next after this. 
I assure you I often long for a seat and a (Jup o’ tea at 
Well Walk, especially now that mountains, i'astles, and 
Lakes are becoming common to me. Yet I would rather 
summer it out, for on the whole I am hai)pior than when 
I have time to be glum — perhaps it may cure me. Im- 
mediately on my return I shall begin studying li^rd, 
with a peep at the theatre now and then — and depend 
upon it I shall be very luxurious. With respect to 
Women I think I shall be able to conquer my passions 

^ The six lines from “ijlace** lo “fiance” were judiciously 
omitted by Keats in copying these verses later. 
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hereafter better than I have yet done. You will help 
me to talk of George next winter, and we will go now 
and then to sec Fanny. Let me hoar a good account of 
your health and comfort, Celling mo truly how you do 
alone. Kemember mo to all including Mr. and Mrs. 
Hcntley. 

Your moat affectionate Brother John, 

Llpv. — TO THOMAS KEATS. 

litjtLfcr Findlay, August 3 [1818]. 

Ah mio Ben. 

My dear Tom — We have made but poor progress lately, 
chiefly from bad w’cather, for my throat is in a fair way 
of getting quite well, sff I have had nothing of consequence 
to tell you till yesterday when we w’cnt up Beu Nevis, 
the highest Mountain iu Great Britain. On that account 
I will never ascend another in this empire — Skiddaw is 
nothing to it cither iu height or in dilficulty. It is above 
•1300 feet from the Sea level, ^nd Fovtwilliam stands at 
the head of a Salt water Lake, consequently we took it 
completely from that level. I am heartily glad it is 
done — it is almost like a fly crawling up a wainscoat. 
Imagine tlie task of mounting ten Sainf Pauls without 
the convcnicnec of Staircases. Wc set out about five in 
the morning with a Guide in tlie Tartan and Cap, and 
soon arrived at the foot of the first ascent which we im- 
mediately begun upon. After much flig and tug and a 
rest and a ;^asB of whisky apices wc gained tlie top of 
the first rise and saw then a tremendous chap above us, 
which the guide said was still far from the top. After the 
first Rise our way lay along a heath valley in which there 
•wasm Loch — after about a Mile in this Valley wc began 
upon the next ascent, more formidable by far than the 
last, and kept mounting with short intervals of rest until 
we got above all vegetation, among nothing but loose 
Stones which lasted us to the very top. The Guide said 
we had three Miles of a stony ascent— -we gained the 
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first tolerable level after the valley to the height of what 
in the Valley we had thought the top and saw still 
above us another huge c^ag which still the Guide said 
was not the top — to that we ijaadc with an obstinate fag, 
and having gained it there came on a Mist, so that from 
that part to the very top we walked in a Mist. The 
whole immense head of the Mountain is composed of 
large loose stones — thousands of acres. Before we had 
got halfway up wc passed large patches of snow- and near 
the top there is a chasm some hundred feet deep com- 
pletely glutted with it. — Talking of chasmS' they arc the 
finest wonder of the whole — they appear great rents in 
the very heart of the mountain though they are not, 
being at the side of it, but other huge crags arising round 
it give the appearance to Nevis oF a shattered heart or 
Core in itself. These Chasms are 1500 feet in depth 
and are the most tremendous places I have ever seen — 
they turn one giddy if you choose to give way to it. We 
tumbled in large stones and set the echoes at work in 
fine style. Sometimes these cluisms arc tolerably clear, 
sometimes there is a misty cloud which seems to steam up 
and sometimes they arc entirely smochered with clouds. 

After a little time the Mist cleared away but still 
there were larg3 Clouds about attracted by old Ben to a 
certain distance so as to form as it appeared large dome 
curtains which kept sailing about, opening and shutting 
at intervals here and there and everywhere : so that 
although wc did not sec one vast wide extent of prospect 
all round we saw something perhaps finer— ^these cloud- 
veils opening with a dissolving motion and showing us 
the mountainous region beneath as through a loophole — 
these cloudy loopholes ever varying and discovering fresli 
prospect east, west, north and soutli. Then it was misty^ 
again, and again it was fair — then puff came a cold 
breeze of wind and liarcd a craggy chap wo had not yet 
seen though in close neighbourhood. Every now and 
then we had overhead blue Sky clear and the sun pretty 
warm. I do not know whether I can give you an Idea of 
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the prospect from a large Mountain top. You are on a 
stony plain which of course makes you forget you are on 
any but low ground — the horizon or rather edges of this 
plain being above 4000 ft^t above the Sea hide all the 
Country immediately beneath you, so that the next object 
you sec all round next to the edges of the flat top are 
the Sunamits of Mountains of some distance oft‘ As you 
moVte abouA on all sides you see more or less of the near 
neighbour countiy according as the Mountain you stand 
upon is in diflfercAt parts steep or rounded — but the most 
new thing of *all is the sudden leap of the eye from the 
extremity of what appears a plain into so vast a distance. 
On one part of the top there is a handsome pile of Stones 
done pointedly by some soldiers of artillery ; I clim[b]ed 
on to them and so got X little higher than old Leu himself. 
Tt was not so cold as 1 expcctctl — yet cold enough for a 
glass of Whisky now and tlien. There is not a more 
fickle tiling than tlie top of a Mountain — what would a 
Lady give to chcange her head-dress as often and with as 
little trouble ! — There are a igood many red deer upon 
Ben Nevis — we did not see one — the dog wt had with 
us kept a very sliarp look out and really languished for a 
bit of a worry. I liavc said nothing yet of our getting 
on among the loose stones large and small sometimes on 
two, sometimes on three, sometimes four legs— sometimes 
two and stick, sometimes three and stick, then four 
again, then two, then a jump, so that wc kept on ringing 
changes on foot, liaiid, stick, jump, boggle, stumble, 
foot, hand, •foot (very gingerly), stick again, and then 
again a game at all fours. After all there was one j\[rs. 
Cameron of 50 years of age and the f;\ttest woman in all 
Inverness-shire who got up this Mountain some few years 
•ago*— true she had her servants — but then she Jiad her 
self. Slie ought to have hired Sisyphus, — ‘‘ Up the 
high hill he heaves a huge round — Mrs. Cameron.” Tis 
said a little conversation took place betw^^cu the mountain 
and the Ijady. After taking a glass of Whisky tis she 
was tolerably seated at case slie thus began — 
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Upon my Life Sir Nevis I am piqne’d 
That I have so far paiited^ngg’d iiiul reek’d 
To do an honor to your old bald pate 
And now am sitting on yon just to bait, 

Without yonr paying me one compliment. 

Alas ’tia so with all, when oiir intent 
Ih plain, and in the eye of all Mankind 9 
We fair ones show' a preference, too IVind I 
You (i critic man immediately turn tj{|l — 

0 let me then my hapless fate bewail ! , 

Ungrateful Haldj^ate have I not clisdnin’d 
The pleasant Valleys — have I not madbraiu’d 
Deserted all my Pic-kles and pre^-erves 
My China closet too— with wretched Nerves 
To boot— say wrctcluMl ingratc^.avc J not 
Left my solt cushion chair and candle pot. 

’Tis true I had no corns — no ! thank the fates 
My Shoemaker was always Mr. Batt;s. 

And if not IStr. Bates why Tm not ohl ! 

Still dumb ungrateful Nevis — still so cold ! 

Horc the Lady took some ^noro whisky and was putting 
eyt'ii more to her lips when she dashed it to the 0 round 
for the Mountain licgan to gnii^iLlc — wliich continued 
for a. few minutes hoforc he thus began — 


Wliat whining bit of tongue and Mouth 1.1ms dares 
Disturb my slumber of a thousand years ? 

Even so long rny sleep ha.s been secure — 

And to be so awaked I’ll not endure. 

Oil pain — for since the Eagle’s earliest screSra 
I’ve had a damn’d coiifonndcd ugly dream, 

A Nightmare sure. What Madam ivas it you ? 

It ennnot be ! My old eyes are not true ! 
Ked-Crag, my H]>ectacles ! Now let mo see ! 

(food Heavens Lady how the gemini 

Did you get here ? 0 1 shall split niy shies I 

T shall eartlupiake 

A//W. C. 

Sweet Nevis do not ipiake, for though T love 
Vour honest Countenance all things above 
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Truly I should not like to be convey’d 
So far into your Bosom — gentle Maid 
Loves not too rough a trotatmont gentle Sir — 

Bray thee be calm and do not quake nor stir 
No not a Stone or 1 lhall go in fits — 

Ben Xfv/s, 

r must — T sliall — I meet not such tit bits — 

I Aieel, not such sweet creatures every day — 

By my oid night cap night ca]> night aiul day 
1 must liPA^e one sweet Buss — J must and shall ! 

Bed ®rag ! — What Madam can you then repent 
Of all the toil and vigour you have spent 
To sec Ben Nevis and to touch his nose ? 

Bed Crag I say ! O J must have them close ! 

Red Crag, there lies lieneath my farthest too 
A vein ol Hulpluir — go dear Rcil Crag, go — 

And rub your iTiiity bark against it —budge ! 

Dear Ma(iam I must ki^s jou, faith I must ! 

I must lOmhiiu'c you with my dearest gust ! 
Block-head, d’ye hear — Block-hcad I’ll nialco her feel 
There lies beneath my cast leg’s northern lieid 
A cave of young earth dragons— u ell my boy 
Go tliitber quick and so^omi)let.i* my joy 
Take you a bundle of the largest pines 
And when tlie san on iiercest Pliosphor shines 
Fire them ami r!tm tlieiu in the Dragon’s nest 
Tluui will the dragons fry and fizz their best 
Until ten tbonsand now no lugger lb.'«i 
Poor Alligators — poor things of one s^iaii — 

Will each one swell to twice ten times the size 
Of northern whale— then for the tender prize — 

Tlie moment then — for then will Red Cr.ig rub 
His flinty back — and I sliall kiss and snub 
Anfl J^re,ss my dainty morsel to my breast. 

Block 'licad make haste ! 

0 Muses weep the rest — 
Tlie Lady fainted ami ho thought her dead 
Bo pulleil the clouds again about his head 
Ami wont to sleep again— soon she was rous’d 
By her ailriglrted servants — next day hous'd 
'Rafe on the lowly ground she bless’d lier fate 
That fainting tit was not delayed too late. 


But what siirpriacs me above all is liow this Lady got 
down again. I felt it horribly. Twas the most vile 
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descent— shook me all to pieces. Over leaf you will find 
a Sonnet 1 wrote on the top of Ben Nevis. We have 
just entered Iiiverness. I have tlircc Letters from you 
and one from Fanny — and ohc from Dilke. I would 
set about crossing this all over for you but I will first 
write to Fanny and Mrs. Wylie. Then I will begin 
another to you and not before because X tiling it better 
you should have this as soon as possible. My Sore 
throat is not quite well and I intend stcgiping here a few 
days. • 

Head me a lesson, Muse, and speak it loud 
the top of Nevis, hlind in mist ! 

I look iuto the chasms, and a shroud 

Vapburons doth Iiide llierii,— just so iinicli f wist 
Mj'ukiud do know of hell ; 1 Iq^dc o’erhead, 

And tliere Ls sullen mist, — even so inurh 
Mankind can tell of lica\en ; mist is spread 
llclore tlie earth, beneath me, -even such, 

E\en so va;L(iie is man’s aiglit of himself! 

Here are the cragj^y stones beneath my feet, — 

TJius nuioli 1 know that, a ])ooi‘ witless elf, 

I troa<l on them, — tfiat all my eye doth meet 
Js mist and rraf?, not only on this liiught, 

But ill the world of thought and mental might I 

Good-bye till to morrow. 

Your most idroctionaic Brother rJouN . 

LXV. — TO Mils. WYLIIC. 

Inverness, August 6 [1818]. 

My denr Mii(him -It was a great regret to me that I 
should leave all my friends, just at the moment wlien I 
might liavo helped to soften away the time for them. 1 
wanted not to leave my brother Tom, but more especially, 
believe me, I should like to have remained near yon, were * 
it but for an atom of consolation after parting with so 
dear a daughter. M.y brother George has ever been more 
than a brother to me • he has been my greatest friend, 
and I can never forget the sacrifice you liavo made for 
bis happiness. As I walk along the Mountains here 1 am 
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full of these things, anil lay in wait, as it were, for the 
pleasure of seeing you immediately on iny return to town. 

I wish, above all things, to say a W’ord of Comfort to you, 
but I know not how. It is impossible to prove that 
black is white ; it is impossible to make out that sorrow 
is joy, or joy is sorrow. 

Tom tells mo tliat you called on Mr. Haslam, with a 
newspaper giving an account of a gentleman in a Fur cap 
falling over a pr(3|cipice in Kirkcuilbi-iglitsliirc. If it was 
rnc, 1 (lid ifc iiiia dream, or in some magic interval between 
the first and second cup of tea; which is nothing extra- 
oi'dinary when we hoar that Mahomet, in getting out of 
Bed, upset a jug of water, and, whilst it was falling, took 
a fortnight’s trip, as ij seemed, to Heaven ; yet was back 
in time to save one drop of water being spil t. As for Fur 
caps, I do not ri'mcmber one beside my own, except at 
Carlisle : this wjis a veiy good Pur cap T met in High 
Street, and I daresay was the unfortunate one. I dare- 
say that the fates, seeing but two Fur caps in the north, 
thought it too extraordinary, and so threw the dies which 
of them should be drowned. The lot fell upon Jones : I 
daresay his name was Jones. All I hope is that tUe\ 
gaunt Ladies said not a w ord about hanging ; if they did I - 
shall repent that I was not half-drowned ill Kir keiid bright. 
Stop ! let me see ! — being half-drowned by falling from a 
precipice, is a very romantic atiair : w'hy sliould I not 
take it to myself? How glorious to bo introduced in a 
drawing-rucyu to a Lady who reads Novels, wdth “Mr. 
So-and-so — Mi.ss So-and-so; Miss So-and-so, tliis is Mr. 
So-and-so, who fell oft' a precipice and w^as halfrdrowned.” 
Now I refer to you, whether I should lose so fine aa 
opportunity of making my fortune. No romance lady 
* could resist me — none. Being run under a Waggon — sidc- 
huned in a playhouse, Apojilectic through Brandy — and a 
thousand other tolerably decent things for badness, would 
be nothing, but being tumbled over a precipice into the 
sea-- -oh! it would make my fortune- especially if you 
could contrive to hint, from this bulletin’s authority, that 
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I was not upset on my own account, but that I dashed 
into the waves after Jessy of Duinblaiie, and pulled her . 
out by the hair. But that, alas 1 she was dead, or she? 
would have made me happy* with her hand — however 
in this you may use your own discretion. But I must 
leave joking, and seriously aver, that I have been very ' 
romantic indeed among these Mountains and Lakes. I 
have got wet through, day after day — eaten o!it-cake, and 
drank Whisky — walked up to my knobs in Bog — got a* 
sore throat — gone to see Icolmkill and St^da ; met with 
wholesome food Just hero and there as it happened — 
went up Ben Nevis, and — W. />*., came down agaiu. Some- 
times when I am rather tired 1 loan rather languishiiigly 
on a rock, and long for some famo^is Beauty to get down 
from her Palfrey in passing, approacli me, with — lier 
saddle-bags, and give me — a dozen or two capital roast- 
beef Sandwiches. 

When I come into a large town, you know there is no 
I)utting one’s Knapsack into one’s fob, so the people stare, 
Wc have been taken for Spectacle-vendors, Razor-sellers, 
Jewellers, travelling linendrapers, Sjnes, Excisemen, and 
many things I have no idea of. When I asked for letters 
at Port Patrick, the man asked what regiment'? I 
have had a p&ep also at little Irchind. Tell Henry I 
have not camped quite on the l>arc Eartli yet, but nearly 
as bad, in walking through Mull, for the Shepherds’ huts 
you can scarcely breathe in, for the Smoke which they 
seem to endeavour to preserve for smoking on a large 
scale. Besides riding about 400, wc have walked above 
600 Miles, and may therefore reckon ourselves as set out. 

I assure you, my dear Madam, that one of the greatest 
pleasures I shall have on my return, will ha seeing you, 
and that I shall over be ' * 

Yours, with the greatest respect and sincerity, 

John Keats. 
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■Ilainpsitead, August 18 [1818], 
My dear Fanny — I am afraid you will think me 
livery negligent in not liaving answered your Letter — I 
%see it is dated June 12. I did not arrive at Inverness 
till the 8 til t»f this Month so I am very much concerned 
at your being disappointed so long a time. I did not 
intend to havc^ returned to London so soon hut have a 
had sore throat from a cold I cauglit in the island of 
Mull : therefore I thought it best to get home as soon as 
possible, and went on hoard the Smack from Oromarty. 
We liad a nine days’ pj^sage and wore landed at London 
Bridge yesterday. I shall have a goorl deal to tell you 
about Scotland — 1 would begin here hut I have a con- 
founded toothache. Tom has not been getting better 
since I left London and for the last fortnight has been 
worse than ever — lie has been getting a little better for 
these two or three days. I slAll ask Mr. Abbey to let 
me bring you to Hampstead. 1 F !Mr. A. should see this 
Letter tell him that ho still must if ho pleases forward 
the Post Bill to Pertli as I have empowered my fellow 
traveller to receive it. I have a few ScotPh pebbles for 
you from the Island of Icolmkill— I am afraid they are 
ratlier shabby — I did not go near the Mountain of Cairn 
Gorm. I do not know the Name of George’s ship — the 
Name of the^Port ho has gone to is Phihxdelpliia whence 
he will travel to the Settlement across the Country — I 
will tell you all about this when I sec you. Tli« Title of 
my last Book is Endymion — you shall have one soon. — 
I would not advise you to play on the P^lagcolet — however 
r win get you one if you please. T will speak to Mr. 
Abbey on what you say concerning school. I am soiTy 
for your poor Canary. You shall have another volume 
of my first Book. My toothache keeps on so that 1 
cannot write with any pleasure — all I can say now is 
that your Letter is a very nice one without fault and 

M 
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that you will hear from or see in a few days if his throat 
will let him, 

Your affectionate Ei*other John. 


LXVII. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Hampstead, Tuesday [August 25, 1818]. 

My clear Fanny — I have just written to Mr. Abbey to 
ask him to let you come and see j^oor Tom who has lately 
been much worse, lie is better at preg^.nt — sends his 
Love to you and wislies much to sec you — I hope he will 
shortly — I have not been able to come to Walthamstow 
oil his account as well as a little Indisposition of my own. 
I have asked Mr. A. to write me — if he does not mention 
anything of it to you, I will tell yon what reasons he 
has though I do not tliink he will make any objection. 
Write mo what you want with a Flageolet and I will get 
one ready for you by the time you come. 

Your affectionate Brother John . 


LXVIII. — TO JANE REYNOLDS. 

Well Walk, September 1st [1818]. 

My dear Jiiue — Certaiiily your kind note would rather 
refresh than trouble me, and so much the more would 
your corning if as you say, it could be done without agitat- 
ing iny Brother too much. Receive on your Hearth our 
deepest tlianks for your Solicitude concerning us. 

I am glad John is not hurt, but gone safe into Devon- 
shire — I^ihall bo in great expectation of his Letter — hut 
the promise of it in so anxious and friendly a way I prize 
more than a hundred. I shall be in town to-day on some 
business with my guardian “ as was with scarce a hope 
of being able to call on you. For these two last days 
Tom has been more cheerful : you shall hear again soon 
how he will be. 

Remember us particularly to your Mother. 

Your sincere friend John Keats. 
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LXIX. — TO CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. 

[ Hampstead, September 21 1818.] 

My dear Dilke — According to the Wentworth place 
Bulletin you have left Brighton much improved ; therC’ 
fore now a few lines will be more of a plciisure than a 
bore. I ha^e things to say to you, and would fain begin 
upon them in this •fourth line: but I have a Mind too 
well regulated to •proceed upon anything without due 
l)rcliininary reifiarks. — You may perliaps have observed 
that in the simple process of eating radishes I never begin 
at the root but constantly dip the little green head in 
the salt — that in the Game of Whist if I have an ace I 
constantly play it first* So how can I with any face 
begin without a dissertation on letter -writing? Yet 
when I consider that a sheet of paper contains room only 
for three pages and a half, how can I do justice to such 
a i)rcgnaiit subject? However, as you have seen the 
history of the world stamped it WTre by a diminishing 
ghiss in the form of a chronological Map, so will I “ with 
retractile claws ” draw this into the form of a table — 
whereby it will occupy nierely the remainder of this first 
page— ' ^ 

Folio — Parsons, Lawyers, Statesmen, Physicians out 
of place — ut — Eustace — Thornton — out of i)ractice 
or on their travels. 

Foolscap — 1. Superfine — Rich or noble poets — ut 
Byron. 2. common ut cgoniet. 

Quarto — Projectors, Patentees, Presidents^ Potato 
growers. 

Bath — Boarding schools, and suburbans in general. 

• Gilt edge— Dandies in general, male, female, and 
literary. 

Octavo 01 ’ tears — All who make uso of a lascivious 
Boah 

Duodec. — May bo found for the most part on Milliners' 
and Dressmakers' Parlour tables. 
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Strip — At the I*lay house-doors, or anywhere. 

Slip — Being but a variation. 

Snip — So called from its size being disguised by a 
twist. * 


I suppose you will liave heard that Hazlitt has on foot 
a prosecution against Blackwood. I dined with him a 
few days since at Ilessey^s — there Wfis not ti word said 
about it, though I understand he is (/excessively vexed. 
Reynolds, by what I liear, is almost oyer-happy, and 
Rice is in town. I have not seen him, nor shall I for 
some time, as my throat has become worse after getting 
well, and I am determined to stop at home till I am 
quite well, I was goiiig to Town to-morrow with Mrs. D. 
but I thought it best to ask her excuse this morning. I 
wish I could say Tom was any better. His identity 
presses upon me so all day that I am obliged to go out 
— and although I intended to have given some time to 
study alone, I am obliged to write and plunge into abstract 
images to case myself of 'Iiis countenance, his voice, and 
feebleness — so that I live now in a continual fever. It 
must be poisonous to life, although I feel well. Imagine 
“ the hateful siege of contraries ” — if I think of fame, of 
poetry, it secM a crime to me, and yet I must do so or 
suffer. I am sorry to give yon pain — I am almost 
resolved to burn this —but I really have not self-possession 
and magnanimity enough to manage the thing otherwise 
— after all it may be a nervousness proceeding from the 
Mercury. 

Bailey I hear is gaining his spirits, and he will yet 
be what I once thought impossible, a cheerful Man — I 
think ho is not quite so much spoken of in Little Britain. 
1 forgot to ask Mrs. Dilke if she had anything she wanted 
to say immediately to you. This morning look'd so un- 
promising that I did not think she wmld have gone — 
but I find she has, on sending for some volumes of 
Gibbon. I was in a little funk yesterday, for I sent in 
an unseal'd note of sham abuse, until I recollected, from 
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wliat. I heard CJiarles say, that the eervant could neither 
read nor writc^ — not even to her Mother as Charles 
olDservcd. I have just had a Letter from Reynolds — he 
is going on gloriously. Tho following is a translation of 
a line of Ronsard — 

Love pour’d her beauty into my warm veins. 

You have Lfxssed your Romance, and I never gave in to 
it, or else I tliink^iis line a feast for one of your Lovers. 
IIow goes it with ?lrown ? 

Your sincei't friend John Kkats, 


LXX. — TO JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. 

[HaHipstead, about September 22, 1818.] 
My dear Reynolds — Believe me I have rather rejoiced 
at your happiness than fretted at your silence. Indeed 
I am gi’icved on your account that I am not at tlie same 
time happy — But I conjure you to think at Present of 
nothing but pleasure — “Gathcpthe rose, etc.” — gorge the 
honey of life. I pity you as much that it cannot last for 
ever, as I do myself iio\a; drinking bitters. Give yourself 
up to it — you cannot help it — and I have a Consolation 
ill thinking so. I never was in love — Yet the voice and 
shape of a Woman has haunted me these t^vo days ^ — at 
such a time, when the relief, the feverous relief of Poetry 
seems a much less crime — This morning Poetry has 
conquered — I have relapsed into those abstractions which 
are my only life — I feel escaped from a new strange and 
threatening sorrow — And I am thankful for it — There 
is an lawful warmth about my heart like a load of 
Immortality. 

• Poor Tom — that woman — and Poetry were ringing 
changes in my senses — Now I am in comparison liappy — 
I am sensible this will distress you — you must forgive 
me. Had I known you would have set out so soon I 

^ Miss Charlotte Cox, an East-Indian cousin of the Reynoldses— 
the Charmian ” described more fully in Letter LXXIII. 
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could have sent you the ‘ Pot of Basil ’ for I ha<l copied 
it out ready. — Here is a free translation of a Sonnet of 
Ronsard, which I think will please you— I have the loan 
of his works — they have gre^t Beauties. 

Nature wiiliheld Cassandra in tlic skies, 

For more adornment, a full thousand years ; 

She took their cream of Beauty’s fairest dyes. 

And shap’d and tinted her above all Pe^is : 

Meanwhile Love kept her dearly with his wings, 

And underneath their shadow fill*d her eyes 
With such a richness that the cloudy K^ngs 
Of liigh Olympus utter’d slavish sighs. 

Wlicn from the Heavens J saw her first descend, 

My heart took fire, and only burning ijains. 

They were my pleasures — ^thoy my Life’s sad end ; 

Love pour’d her beauty into my warm veins 


I had not the original by me wlicn I wrote it, and 
did not recollect the jairport of the last lines. 

1 should have seen llice ere this — but 1 am confined 
Ijy Sawrey’s mandate in 'the house now, ami have as 
yet only gone out in fear of the damp iiiglit. — You know 
what an undangcrous matter it I shall soon be quit(3 
recovered — Your offer I shadi remember as though it had 
even now talfen place in fact — I tliiiik it cannot be. 
Tom is not up yet— I cannot say he is better. I have 
not heard from George, 

Your affectionate friend John Keats. 


LXXI. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

[Hampstead, October 9, 1818.] 

My dear Fanny — Poor Tom is about the sanio ai* 
when you saw him last; perhaps weaker — were it not 
for that I should have been over to pay you a visit these 
fine days. I got to the stage half an hour before it set 
out and counted the buns and tarts in a Pastry-cook’s 
window and was just beginning with tht Jellies. Tliere 
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was no one in the Coach who had a Mind to cat me like 
Mr. Sham-deaf. I shall be punctual in (‘.nquiring about 
next Thursday — 

Your affectionate Brother John. 

LXXII. — TO JAMES AUGUSTUS UESSEY. 

« [Hampstead, October 9, 1818.] 

My dear Hessiy — You arc very good in sending me 
the letters frqjn the Chronicle — and 1 am veiy bad in not 
acknowledging such a kindness sooner — pray forgive me- 
lt has so chanced that I have had that paper every djiy — 

I have seen to-day^s. I cannot but feel indebted to those 
Gentlemen who have taken my part — As for the rest, I 
begin to get a little licquainted with my own strength 
and weakness. — Praise or blame has but a momentary 
effect on the man whose love of beauty in the abstract 
makes him a severe critic on his own Works. My own 
domestic criticism has given me pain without compari- 
son beyond what ElackwooS or tlie Quarterly could 
possibly inflict — and also when I feel I am right, no 
external praise can give me such a glow as my own 
solitary reperception aiid ratification of what is fine. J. S. 
is perfectly right in regard to the slip shod Endymion.^ ’ 
That it is so is no fault of mine. No ! — though it may 
sound a little paradoxical. It is as good as I had power 
to make it — by myself — Had I been nervous about its 
being a perfect piece, and with that view asked advice, 
and trembled over every page, it would not have been 
written; for it is not in my nature to fum^e — I will 
write independently. — I have written independently vnth- 
out Judgment I may write independently, and ivith 
* JuSigment^ hereafter. The Genius of Poetry must work 

^ Referring to tlieso words in John Scott’s letter in his defence, 
Morning Chronicle, October 3, 1818 : — “ That there are also many, 
very many passages indicating both haste and carelessness I will 
no*: deny ; nay, I will go flirthor, and assort that a real friend of 
the author would have dissuaded him from immediate publication." 
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out its own salvation in a man : It cannot be matured 
by law and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness 
in itself — That which is creative must create itself — Tn 
Endymion, I leaped headlong into the sea, and thereby 
have become better acquainted with the Soundings, the 
quicksands, and the rocks, than if I had stayed upon the 
green shore, and piped a silly pipe, and took tea and 
comfortable advice. I was never afraid of fj^ilure ; for I 
would sooner fail than not be among the greatest — But 
I am nigh getting into a rant. So, with remembrances 
to Taylor and Woodhouse etc. I am '' 

Yoiu's very sincerely John Keats. 

LXXITI. — TO GEOllGE AND OEOIIGJANA KEATS. 

[Hampstead, October 13 or 14, 1818.] 
My dear George — There was a part in your Letter 
which gave me a great deal of pain, that where you 
lament not receiving Letters from England. I intended 
to have written immediately on my return from Scotland 
(which was two Montlis earlier than 1 had intended on 
account of my own as well as Tom’s health) but then I 
was told by Mrs. W. that you had said you would not 
wish any one t(j write till we had heard from you. This 
I thought odd and now 1 sec that it could not have been 
so 3 yet at the time I suflered my unreflecting head to be 
satisfied, and went on in that sort of abstract careless 
and restless Life with which you arc well acquainted. 
This sentence should it give you any uneasiness do not 
lot it last lor before I finish it will bo explained away to 
your satisfeiction — 

I am grieved to say I am not sorry you had not Letters 
at Philadelphia; you could have had no good news of Xom^ 
and I have been withheld on his account from beginning 
these many days ; I could not bring myself to say the 
truth, that he is no better but much worse — However it 
must bo told ; and you must my dear Brother and Sister 
take example from me and bear up against any Calamity for 
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my sake as I do for youra. Our’s arc ties which independ- 
ent of their own Sentiment are sent us by providence to 
■prevent the deleterious effects of one great solitary grief. 

I have Fanny and I have ypu — three people whose Happi- 
ness to me is sacred — and it does annul that selfish 
sorrow which I should otherwise fall into, living as I do 
with poor Tom who looks upon me as his only comfort — 
the tears jvill come into your Eyes — let them — and 
embrace each otter — tliank heaven for what happiness 
you have, and after thinking a moment or two that you 
suffer in common with all Mankind hold it not a sin to 
regain your cheerfulness — 

I will relieve you of one uneasiness of overleaf: I 
returned I said on account of my health — I am now well 
from a bad sore throaf which came of bog trotting in the 
Island of Midi — of which you shall hear by the copies I 
sliall make from my Scotch Letters — 

Your content in each other is a delight to mo which 
1 cannot express — the Moon is now shining full and 
brilliant — she is the same tt me in Matter, what you 
are to me in Spirit. If you were here my dear Sister I 
could not pronounce thf words which I can write to you 
from a distance : I have a tenderness for you, and an 
admiration which I feel to be as great a^id more chaste* 
than I can have for any woman in the world. You will 
mention Fanny — her character is not formed, her identity 
does not press upon me as yours docs. I hope from the 
bottom of my heart that I may one day feel as much for 
her as I do •for you — ^I know not how it is, but I have 
never made any acquaintance of my own— nearly all 
through your medium my dear Brother — through you I 
know not only a Sister but a glorious human being. And 
•now I am talking of those to whom you have made me 
known I cannot forbear mentioning Haslani as a most 
kind and obliging and constant friend. His behaidour 
to Tom during my absence and since my return has 
endeared him to me for ever — besides his anxiety about 
you. To-morrow I shall call on your Mother and 
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exchange information with her. On Tonies account 1 
have not been able to pass so much time with her as I 
would otherwise have done — I have seen her but twice 
— once I dined with her and, Charles — She was well, in 
good spirits, and I kept her laughing at iiiy bad jokes. 
We went to tea at Mrs. Millar’s, and in going were par- 
ticularly struck with the light and shade through the 
Gate way at the Horse Guanls. I intend tcv write you 
such Volumes that it will be impossibly for me to keep 
any order or method in what I write’: that will come 
first which is uppermost in my Mind, not that which is 
uppermost in my lieart — ^besides I should wish to give 
you a picture of our Lives here whenever by a touch I 
can do it ; even as you must sec by the last sentence our 
walk past Whitehall all in good hdalth and spirits — this 
I am certain of, because I felt so much pleasure from 
the simple idea of your playing a game at Cricket. At 
Ml'S. Millar’s I saw Henry quite well — there was Miss 
Keasle — and the good-natured Miss Waldegravc — Mrs. 
Millar began a long story and you know it is her 
Daughter’s way to help her on as though her tongue were 
ill of the gout. Mrs. M. certainly tells a story as though 
she had been taught her Alphabet in Crutched Friars. 
Dilke has been very unwell ; I found him very ailing 
on my return — he wae under Medical care for some time, 
and then went to the Sea Side whence he has returned 
well. Poor little Mrs. D. has had another gall-stone 
attack ; she was well ere I returned — she is now at 
Brighton. Dilke was greatly pleased to lieaH' from you, 
and will write a letter for me to enclose — He seems 
greatly desirous of hearing from you of the settlement 
itself — 

[October 14 or Ifc] » 
I came by ship from Inverness, and was nine days 
at Sea without being sick — a little Qualm now and then 
put me in mind of you — however as soon as you touch 
the shore all the horrors of Sickness are soon forgotten, 
as was the case with a Lady on board who could not 
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hold her head up all the way. We had not been in the 
Thames an hour before her tongue began to some tune ; 
paying off as it was fit she should all old scores. I was 
the only Englishman on byard. There was a downright 
Scotchman who hearing that there had been a bad crop 
of Potatoes in England had brought some triumphant 
specimens from Scotland — these he exhibited with national 
pride to aU the Lightermen and Watermen from the Norc 
to the Bridge. J fed upon beef all the way ; not being 
able to eat t|je thick Porridge wliich the Ladies managed 
to manage with large awWard horn spemns into the 
bargain. Severn has had a narrow escape of his Life 
from a Typhus fever : he is now gaining strength — Kcy- 
iiolds has returiuMi from a six weeks^ enjoyment in Devon- 
shire — lie is well, anfl persuades me to publish my pot 
of Basil as an answer to the attacks made on me in 
Blackwood's Magazine and the Quarterly Review. There 
have been two Loiters in my defence in the Chronicle 
and one in the Examiner, coined from the Alfred Exeter 
Paper, and written by Reyn»)lds. I do not know who 
wrote tliose in the Chronicle. This is a mere matter of 
the moment — I tiling I shall be among the English 
Poets after my death. Even as a Matter of present 
interest the attempt to crush mo in tke Quarterly has* 
only brought me more into notice, and it is a common 
expression among book men “I wonder the Quarterly 
slioiild cut its own throat.” 

It docs^me not the least harm in Society to make 
mo appear little and ridiculous ; I know when a man 
is superior to me and give him all due resp^t — he will 
bo the last to laugh at me and as for the rest I feel that 
I make an impression upon them which insures me 
personal respect while I am in sight whatever they 
may say when my back is turned. Poor Haydon’s 
eyes will not suffer him to proceed with his picture 
— ho has been in the Country — 1 have seen him but 
once since my return. I hurry matters together here 
because I do not know when the Mail sails — I shall 
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enquire to-inoiTow, and then shall know whether to be 
particular or general in my letter — You shall have at least 
two sheets a day till it does sail whether it be three days 
or a fortnight — and then I will begin a fresh ono for the 
next Month. The Miss Reynoldses are very kind to me, 
but they have lately displeased me much, and in this 
way — Now I am coming the Richardson. On my return 
the first day I called they were in a sort of taking or 
bustle about a Cousin of theirs who having fallen out 
with her Grandpapa in a serious manner was invited by 
Mrs. R. to take Asylum in her house. She is an cast 
indiaii and ought to be licr Grandfather’s Heir.^ At the 
time I called Mrs. R. was in conference with lier up stairs, 
and the young Ladies were warm in her praises down 
stairs, calling her genteel, intcre.^ung and a thousand 
other pretty things to which I gave no heed, not being 
partial to 9 days’ wonders — Now all is completely 
changed — they hate her, and from what I hear she is not 
without faults — of a real kind : but she has others which 
are more apt to make women of inferior charms hate her. 
She is not a Cleopatra, but she is at least a Charmian. 
She has a rich Eastern look j she has fine eyes and fine 
manners. When she comes into a room she makes an 
‘impression the same as the Beauty of a Leopardess. She 
is too fine and too conscious of herself to repulse any Man 
who may address her — from habit she thinks that nothing 
particular, I always find myself more at ease with such 
a woman ; the picture before me always gives me a life 
and animation which I cannot possibly feel with any- 
thing inferior, I am at such times too much occupied in 
admiring to be awkward or in a tremble. I forget my.self 
entirely because I live in her. You will by tliis time 
think I am in love with her ; so before I go any further 
I will tellyou I am not — she kept me awake one Night 
as a tune of Mozart’s might do. 1 speak of the thing as 
a pastime and an amusement, than which I can feel 
none deeper than a conversation with an imperial woman, 
^ Misa Charlotte Cox ; see above, Letter LXX. 
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the very “yes” and “no” of whose Lips is to mo a 
Banquet. I don’t cry to take the moon hoiiic with 
me in my Pocket nor do I fret to leave her behind me, 

I like her and her like betause one has no sensations — 
wdiat we both are is taken for panted. You will suppose 
I have by this had much talk with her — no such thiiif^ — 
there are the Miss Reynoldses on the look out — They 
think I don’t admire her because I did not stare at her. 

They call hei^a flirt to me — ^What a want of know- 
ledge ! She, walks across a room in such a manner that 
[I Man is drawn tow\ards her with a magnetic Power. . 
This they call flirting ! they do not know things. 
They do not know what a Woman is. I believe though 
she has faults — the same as Charmian and Clcoj^atra 
might have had. Yel: she is a fine thing speaking in a 
worldly way : fur there arc two distinct temi)crs of mind 
in which we judge of things — the worldly, tlicatrical and 
pantomimical j and the unearthly, spiritual and ethereal 
— in the former Buonaparte, Lord Byron and this Char- 
mian hold the first place ii? our Minds ; in the latter, 
John Howard, Bishoj) Hooker rocking his child’s cradle 
and you my dear Sister are the coiniuering feelings. As 
a Man in tlic w'urld I love the rich talk of a Charmian ^ 
as an eternal Being I love the thought o# you. I should 
like her to ruin mo, and I .should like you to save me. 
Do not think, my dear Brother, from this that my 
Passions arc headlong, or likely to be ever of any pain 
to you — , 

“ I am IVec from Men of l^Ieasiiro’s cares, 

By dint of feelings far more deep than thoim 

This is Lord Byron, and is one of tlic finest things he has 
* saffl. I have no town talk for you, as I have not been 
much among people — as for Politics they are in my opinion 
only sleepy because they will soon be too wide awake. Per- 
haps not — for the long and continued Peace of England 
itself has given us notions of personal safety which are likely 
to prevent the re-establishment of our national Honesty. 
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There is, of a truth, nothing manly or sterling in any part 
of the Government. There are many Madmen in the 
Country I have no doubt, who would like to be bcheadwi 
on tower Hill merely for the sake of dclat, there at^Gr, 
many Men like Hunt who from a principle of taste would 
like to see things go on better, there are many like Sir 
F. Burdett who like to sit at the head of political dinners, 
— ^but there are none prepared to suffer in obscurity for 
their Country — The motives of our worst men are Interest 
and of our best Vanity. We have no Miltoii no Algernon 
Sidney — Governors in these days lose the title of Man 
^in exchange for that of Diplomat and Minister. We 
breathe in a sort of Officinal Atmosphere — All the depart- 
ments of Government have strayed far from Simplicity 
whicli is the greatest of Strength there is as much 
difference in this respect between the present Govern- 
ment and Oliver Crom weirs as there is between the 12 
Tables of Rome and the volumes of Civil Law which were 
digested by Justinian. A Man now entitled Cliancellor 
has the same honour paid to him whether he be a Hog or 
a Lord Bacon. No sensation is created by Greatness 
but by the number of Orders a Man has at his Button 
holes. Notwithstanding tho part whicli the Liberals 
l;ake in the Caua3 of Napoleon, I cannot but think he has 
done more harm to tho life of Liberty than any one else 
could have done : not that the divine right Gentlemen 
have done or intend to do any good — no they have taken 
a Lesson of him, and will do all the further harm he 
would have done without any of the good. ' The worst 
thing he hgs done is, that he has taught them how to 
organise their monstrous armies. The Emperor Alexander 
it is said intends to divide his Empire as did Diocletian 
— creating two Czars besides himself, and continuing Che 
supreme Monarch of the whole. Should he do this and 
they for a series of Years keep peaceable among themselves 
Russia may spread her conquest even to ChineV— I think 
it a very likely thing that China itself may fall, Turkey 
certainly will. Meanwhile European north Russia will 
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hold its horns against the rest of Euroi^e, intriguing con- 
stantly with Franco. Dilke, whom you know to be a 
Godwin perfectibility Man, pleases himself with the idea 
jfiat America will be the c^iuntry to take up the human 
intellect where England leaves off — I difler there with 
him greatly — A country like the United States, whose 
greatest Men arc Franklins and Washingtons will never 
do that. They are great Men doubtless, but how are 
they to be compared to those our countrymen Milton and 
the two Sidiifjj^s 1' The one is a philosophical Quaker full 
of mean and thrifty maxims, the other sold the very 
Charger who had taken him through all his Battles. 
Those Americans are great, but they arc not sublime 
Man — the humanity of the United States can never reach 
the sublime. Birkbeefi’s mind is too much in the American 
style — you must endeavour to infuse a little Spirit of an- 
other sort into the settlement, always with great caution, 
for thereby you may do your descendants more goo(l 
than you may imagine. If I had a prayer to make for 
any great good, next to Tom’f recovery, it should be that 
one of your Cliiidren should be the first American Poet. 
I have a great mind to make a prophecy, and they say 
prophecies work out tlicir own fiilfilracnt— 

'Tis the witching time of night, * 

Orbed is the moon and bright, 

And the Stars they glisten, glisten, 

Seeming with bright eyes to listen. 

For what listen they ? 

•For a song and for a charm, 

See they glisten in alarm 
And the Moon is waxing warm 
To hear what I shall say. 

Moon keep wide thy golden cars 
Hearken Stars and hearken Spheres 
Hearken thou eternal Sky 
I sing an infant’s Lullaby, 

0 pretty Lullaby 1 
Liston, Listen, listen, listen 
Glisten, glisten, glisten, glisten 
And hear my Lullaby ! 

Though the Rushes that will make 
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Tta cradle still are in the lake, 

Though the linen that will be 
Its swathe, is on the cotton tree, 

TJiough tlie woollen that will keep 
It warm, is on the sitCy sheep ; 

Listen Starlight, listen, listen 
Glisten, Glisten, glisten, glisten 
And hear my Lullaby ! 

Child ! T see thee ! Child, I’ve found thco 
Midst of the fpiiet all around thee ! '* 

Cliild, I see thee ! Child, I spyn,hec 
And thy mother sweet is nigh thee !-— 

Child, I know thee ! Child no more 

But a Poet c?jfrmore 

Sec, See the Lyre, The Lyre 

111 a llamc of lire 

Ujion the little eradle’a top 

Flaring, ilariiig, flaring 

Past tire eyesight’s bearing — 

Awake it from its slex*p, 

And sec. if it can keep 
Its eyes upon the blaze — 

Amaze, Amaze ! 

It stares, it stares^ it stares 
It dares what no one dares 
It lifts its little hand into the flame 
Unharm’d, and on the strings 
Paddles a little tune and sings 
With dumb endeavour sweetly ! 

Bara art thou completely ! 

Little Clidd 

O’ the v/estern wild, 

Bard art thou completely ! — 

Sweetly, with (himb einUiuvour — 

A Poet now or never I 
Little Child 
O’ the western wild 
^ A Poet now or never ! 

[October 16.] 

This is Friday, I know not what day of the Month— 
I will enquire to-morrow, for it is fit you should know 
the time I am writing. I went to Town yesterday, and 
calling at Mrs, Millar’s was told that your Mother would 
not be found at home — I met Henry as I turned the 
comer — I had no leisure to return, so I left the letters 
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with liim. He was looking very well. Poor Tom is no 
better to-night — I am afraid to ask him what Message I 
shall send from him. And here I could go on complaining 
of my Misery, but I will kiep myself cheerful for your 
Sakes. With a great deM of trouble I have succeeded in 
getting Fanny to Hampstead. She has been several times. 
Mr. Lewis has been very kind to Tom all the summer, 
there has scArce a day passed but he has visited him, and 
not one day without bringing or sending some fruit of 
the nicest kii^l. * He has been very assiduous in his 
enquiries after you — It would give the old Gentleman a 
great deal of pleasure if you would send liim a Sheet 
enclosed in the next i)arcel to me, after you receive this — 
how long it will be firsj — Why did I not write to Phil- 
adelphia 1 Really 1 am sorry for that neglect. I wish to 
go on writing ad infinitum to you — I wish for interesting 
matter and a pen as swift as the wind — But the fact is 
I go BO little into the Crowd now that I have nothing 
fresh and fresh every day to speculate upon cxo(‘pt my 
own Whims and Theories. T have been but once to 
Haydon’s, once to Hunt’s, once to Rice’s, once to Ilessey’s. 
I have not seen Taylor, 1 have not been to the Theatre. 
Now if I had been many times to all these and was still 
in tlic habit of going I could on niy returif at night have 
each day something new to tell you of without any stop 
— But now I have such a dearth that when I get to the 
end of this sentence and to the bottom of this page I 
must wait tiji I can find something interesting to you 
before I begin another. After all it is not much matter 
whnt it may be about, for the very words from such a 
distance penned by this hand will be grateful to you — 
oven though I were to copy out the tale- of Mother 
HuUbard or Little Red Riding Hood. 


[Later.] 

I have been over to Dilke’s this evening — there wdth 
Brown wo Lave been talking of diflorent and indifferent 
Matters — of Euclid, of Metaphysics, of the Bible, of Shak- 


N 
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Bpeare, of the horrid System and consequences of the fag- 
ging at great schools. I know nut yet how large a parcel 1 
can send — I mean by way of Letters — I hope there can be 
no objection to my dowling up a quire made into a small 
compass. That is the manner in which I shall write. I 
shall send you more than Letters — I mean a tale — which 
I must begin on account of tlie activity of my Mind • of 
its inability to remain at rest. It must be prose and not 
very exciting. I must do this bccaiifJe in the way I am 
at present situated I have too many int/'rruptions to a 
train of feeling to be able to write Poetry. So I shall 
write this Tal(^, and if I think it worth while get a dupli- 
cate made before I send it off to you. 

[October 21.] 

- Tills is a fresh beginning the 21st October. Charles 
and Henry were with us on Sunday, and they brought me 
your Letter to your Mother — wc agreed to get a Packet 
off to you as soon as possible. I shall dine with your 
Mother to-morrow, whcfi they have promised to have 
their Letters ready. I shall send as soon as possible 
without tliinking of the little you may have from me in 
the first parcel, as I intend, as 1 said before, to begin 
another Letter of more regulai information. Here I want 
to communicate so largely in a little time that I am 
puzzled whore to direct my attention, llaslam has pro- 
mised to let me know from Capper and Hazlewood. For 
want of something tetter I shall proceed to 4 ,dve you some 
extracts from my Scoteli Letters — Yet now I think on it 
why not#scad you the letters themselves — T have three 
of them at present — I believe Haydon has two which I 
will get in time. I dined with your Mother and Henry 
at Mrs. Millar's on Thursday, when they gave me 'their 
Letters. Charles’s I have not yet — he has promised to 
send it. The thought of sending my Scotch Letters haa 
determined me to enclose a few more which I have received 
and which will give you the best cue to how I am going 
on, better than you could otherwise know. Your Mother 
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was well, and I was sorry I could not stop later. I called 
oil Hunt yesterday — it lias been always my fate to meet 
Ollier there — On Thursday I walked with Hazlitt as far 
as Covent Garden : he wap^ going to play Eacquets. I 
think Tom has been rather better these few last days— 
he has been less nervous. I exiicct Reynolds to-morrow. 

^ [Later, about October 25.] 

Since I wrote thus far I have met with that same Lady 
again, whom I^sa^ at llastings and whom I met when 
wc were going to the English Opera. It ■was in a street 
which goes from Bedford Row to Lamb’s Conduit Street. 
— I passed her and turned back : she seemed glad of it — 
glad to sec me, and not offended at my passing her before. 
We walked on towards* Islington, wliere we called on a 
friend of hers who keeps a Boarding School. She has 
always been an enigma to me — she has been in a Room 
with you and Reynolds, and wishes w'e should be 
acquainted without any of our common acquaintance 
knowing it. As wo went ailong, sometimes tlirongh 
shabby, sometimes through decent Streets, I luid my 
guessing at work, not ljuowing what it would be, and 
prepared to meet any surprise. First it ended at tliis 
House at Islington ; on parting from whiiii I pressed to 
attend her home. She consented, and then again my 
thoughts were at work wdiat it might lead to, tlioiigli 
now they had received a sort of genteel hint from the 
Boarding School. Our Walk ended in 31 Gloucester 
Street, Queen Square — not exactly so, for we wont up- 
stairs into her sitting-room, a very tasty sort^of ])laco 
with Books, Pictures, a bronze Statue of Buonaparte, 
Music, leolian Harp, a Parrot, a Linnet, a Case of choice 
fciqilfeurs, etc. etc. She belnived in the kindest manner — 
made me take home a Grouse for Tom’s dinner. Asked for 
my address for the purpose of sending more game. ... I 
expect to pass some pleasant hours with lier now and tlien ; 
in wliich I feel I shall be of seiwice to her in matters of 
knowledge and taste : if I can I will. . . . She and your 
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George are the only women h pen pr^a de mon age whom 
I would be content to know for their mind and friendship 
alone. — I sliiill in a sliort time write you as far as I know 
how I intend to pass my Life — I cannot think of those 
things now Tom is so unwell and weak. Notwithstanding 
your Happiness and your recommendation I hope I shall 
never marry. Though the most beautiful Creature were 
waiting for me at the end of a Journey or a Walk ; though 
the Carpet were of Silk, the Curtai'ss of the morning 
Clouds; the chairs and Sofa stuffed with down; 

the food Manna, the Wine heyoiul Claret, the Window 
oj)eriing on Wiiiaiidcr mere, I should not feel — or rather 
my Happiness would not be so fine, fis my Solitude is 
sublime. Then instead of what I have described, there is 
a sublimity to welcome me home — Tlic roaring of the 
wind is my wife and the Stars through the window pane 
are my Children. The mighty abstract Idea I have of 
Beauty in all things stifles the more divided and minute 
domestic happiness — an amiable wife and sweet Children 
I contemplate as a part of tliat Be.uity, but I must have 
a thousand of those beautiful particles to fill up my heart. 
I feel more and more every -day, as my imagination 
strengthens, that I do not live in this world alone but in 
a thousand worlds — No sooner am I alone than shapes of 
epic greatness arc stationed around me, and serve iny 
Spirit the office which is equivalent to a King’s bodyguard 
— then “ Tragedy with sceptred pall comes sweeping by.” 
According to m> state of mind I am with ^^'killos shout' 
ing in the Trenches, or with Theocritus in the Vales of 
Sicily. .Or I throw rny whole being into Troilus, and re- 
peating those lines, “ I wander like a lost Soul upon the 
stygian Banks staying for waftage,” I melt into the air 
with a voluptuousness so delicate that I am contcht to 
be alone. These things, combined with the opinion I 
have of the generality of women — who appear to me 
as children to whom I would rather give a sugar Plum 
than iny time, form a barrier against Matrimony which 
I rejoice in. 
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I have written this that you might see I have my share 
of the highest pleasures, and that though I may choose to 
pass my clays alone I shall he no Solitary. You see there 
is nothing spleenical in all t^is. The only thing that can 
ever affect me personally for more than one short passing 
(lay, is any doubt about my powers for poetry — I seldom 
have any, and I look with hope to the nighing time when 
I shall havc.none. I am as happy as a Man can be — 
that is, in myself 1 should be happy if Tom was well, and 
I knew you v/rjfe passing pleasant days. Then I should 
be most enviable — with the yearning Passion I have for 
the beautiful, connected and made one with the ambition 
of my intellect. Think of my Pleasure \n Solitmle in 
comparison of ray commerce with the world — there I am 
a child — there they do not know me, not even my most 
intimate acquaintance — I give into their feelings as though 
I wore refraining from irritating a little child. Some 
think me middling, others silly, others foolish — every one 
thinks he secs my weak side against my will, when in 
truth it is with my will — I anf content to be thought all 
this because I have in my own breast so great a resource. 
This is one great reason. why they like me so; because 
they can all show to advantage in a room and eclipse 
from a certain tact one who is reckoned^ to bo a good 
Poet. I hope I am not hero playing tricks * to make 
the angels weep ^ : I think not : for I have not the Icjxst 
contempt for my species, and though it may sound para- 
doxical, my greatest elevations of soul leave me every time 
more humbled — Enough of this — though in your Love 
for me you will not think it enough. 

[Later, October 29 or 31.] 

• Haslam has been here this morning and has taken all 
the Letters except this sheet, which I shall send him by 
the Twopenny, as he will put the Parcel in the Boston post 
Bag by the advice of Capper and Hazlewood, who assure 
him of the safety and expedition that way — the Parcel will 
bo forwarded to Warder and thence to you all the same. 
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There will not be a Pliila^lelphia ship for these six weeks 
— by that time I sljall have another Letter to you. Mind 
you I mark this Letter A. By the time you will receive 
this you will have I trust parsed through the greatest of 
your fatigues. As it was with your Sea' Sickness I shall 
not hear of them till tlicy are fjast. Do not set to your 
occupation witli too great an anxiety — take it calmly — 
and let your licaltli be the prime consideration. I hope 
you will have a Son, and it is one of ftny first wishes to 
have liini in my Arms — which I will ^lo please God 
before he cuts one double tooth. Tom is rather more 
easy than he has been : but is still so nervous that I 
cannot speak to liim of tliese Matters — indeed it is the 
care I have had to keep his Mind aloof from feelings too 
acute that Inis made this Letter so short a one — I did 
not like to write before him a Letter ho knew was to 
roach your hands— I cannot even now ask him for any 
Message — his heart speaks to yon. Be as happy as you 
can. Think of me, and for my sake he cheerful. 

Believe me, my dear Brother and sister, Your anxious 
and affectionate Brother John. 

'Chis day is my Birth day. 

All onr friends have been anxious in their enquiries, 
and all send tlfcir rcmembraue,es. 

LX XIV. — TO FANNY KEAT*S. 

IlarapHtead, Friday Morn [October 16, 1818]. 

My dear Panny — You must not condemn me for not 
being pupctual to Thursday, for I really did not know 
whether it w'ould not affect poor Tom too much to see 
you. You know how it hurt him to part with you the 
last time. At all events you shall hear from mo /-and 
if Tom keeps pretty well to-morrow, I will see Mr. Abbey 
the next day, and endeavour to settle that you shall be 
with ns on Ikiesday or Wednesday. I have good news 
from George — He has landed safely with our Sister — 
they arc both in good health — their prospects arc good — 
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and^thcy are by tliis time nighiiig to tlieir journey’s end 
— you shall hear the particulars soon. 

Youi’ affectionate llrother Jujjn. 

Tom’s love to you. 

JjXXV , — TO FANNY KEATS, 

[TIaiiipstoad, October 26, 1818.] 

My deal* Fanny — I called on Mr. Abl)ey in the begin- 
ning of last Wede ; when he seemed averse to lotting 
you come agai^i from having heard that you had been to 
other places hesides Well Walk. I do not mean to say 
you did wrongly in speaking of it, for there should rightly 
be no objection to such things : hut you know with what 
People we are obligeji in the course of Childhood to 
associate, whose*- conduct forces us into duplicity and 
falsehood to them. To the worst of iN'oplc we should 
bo openhearted ; but it is as w(‘ll as things are to be 
prudent in making any comuiiinicatioii to any one, that 
may throw an imped iiiient in the way of any of the little 
pleasures you may have. I dft not recommend duplicity 
but prudence with such people. Perhaps I am talking 
too deeply for you : if you do not now, you will under- 
stand what I mean in the course of a few years. I think ^ 
poor Tom is a little Petter : he sends hisHiovc to you. I 
shall call on Llr. Abbey to-morrow : when I hope to 
settle when to see you again. Mrs. Dilko has been for 
some time at Brighton — she is expected home in a day 
or two. Sl¥^ will 1)0 pleased I am sure with your jjresent. 

I will try for permission for you to remain here all Xight 
should Mrs. I), return in time. • 

Your alfcetionato Brother John . 

LXXVI. — TO IIICITAKD WOODlIOirSK 

[Hnmi>stca(l, October 27, ISIS.] 
My dear Woodhouse — Your letter gave me great 
satisfaction, more on account of its friendliness than any 
relish of that matter in it which is accounted so accept- 
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al)lc in the “genus irritabilo.” The best answer I'can 
give you is iu a clerkliko manner to make some observa- 
tions on two principxl points which seem to point like 
indices into the midst of the whole pro and con about 
genius, and views, and achievements, and ambition, ct 
csetera. — 1st. As to the poetical Character itself (I mean 
that sort, of which, if I am anything, I am a member ; 
that sort distinguished from the Wordsworthian, or 
egotistical Sublime ; which is a thing per se, and stands 
alone,) it is not itself — it has no sclf-*-It is everything 
and nothing — It has no character — it enjoys light and 
shade ; it lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, 
ricli or poor, mean or elevated — It has as much delight 
in conceiving an Tago as an Imogen. What shocks the 
virtuous philosopher delights the chameleon poet. It does 
no harm from its relish of the dark side of things, any 
more than from its taste for the bright one, because they 
both end in speculation. A poet is the most unpoctical 
of anything in existence, because he has no Identity — 
he is continually in for ?,nd filling some other body. 
The Sun, — the Moon, — the Sea, and men and women, who 
are creatures of impulse, arc poetical, and have about 
them an unchangeable attribute , the poet has none, no 
« identity — he is jjcrtainly the most unpoctical of all God's 
creatures. — If then he has no self, and if I am a poet, 
where is the wonder that I should say I would write no 
morel Might I not at that very instant have been 
cogitating on the Characters of Saturn and Ojis It is a 
wretched thing to confess ; but it is a very tket, that not 
one word I ever utter can be taken for granted as an 
opinion gfowing out of my identical Nature — how can 
it, when I have no Nature? When I am in a room 
with people, if I ever am free from speculating^on** 
creations of my own brain, then, not myself goes home 

^ This, notes Wooclhoiise, is in reply to a letter of protest he 
had written Keats concerning “ what had fallen from him, about 
six weeks back, when we dined together at Mr. Hessey’s, respect- 
ing his continuing to write ; which he seemed very doubtful of." 
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to myself, but the identity of every one in the room 
begins to press upon me, so that I am in a very little 
time annihilated — not only among men ; it would be 
the same in a nursery of Children. I know not whether I 
make myself wholly understood : I hope enough so to let 
you see that no dependence is to be placed on what I 
said that day. 

In the ^d place, I will speak of my views, and of 
the life I puri)ose, to myself. I am ambitious of doing 
the world some gDod ; if I should be spared, that may 
be the work of inaturer years — in the interval I will assay 
to reach to as high a summit in poetry as the nerve 
bestowed upon me will suffer. The faint conceptions I 
have of poems to come bring the blood frequently into 
my forehead — All T hope is, that I may not lose all 
interest in human affairs — that the solitary Indifference 
I feel for applause, even from the finest s})irits, will not 
blunt any acuteness of vision I may have. I do not 
think it will. I feel assured I should write from the 
more yearning and fondness 1 4iavo for the beautiful, even 
if my night’s labours should be burnt every Morning, and 
no eye ever shine upon |hcm. But even now I am per- 
haps not speaking from myself, but from some Character 
in whose soul I now live. • 

I am sure however that this next sentence is from 
myself — I feel your anxiety, good opinion, and frieiidshi]), 
in the highest degree, and am 

Yours m(jst sincerely John Keats. 

LXXVIt. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

[Hampstead, November 5, 1818.] 

• My dear Fanny — I have seen Mr. Abbey throe time^ 
about you, and have not been able to get his consent. 
He says that once more between this and the Holidays 
will be sufficient. What can I do ? I shmdd have been 
at Walthamstow several times, but I am not able to 
loavo Tom for so long a time as that would take mo. 
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Poor Tom has been rather better these 4 last days in 
consequence of obtaining a little rest a niglits. Write to 
me as often as you can, and believe that I would do any- 
thing to give you any pleas^ure — we must as yet wait 
patiently. 

Your affectionate Brother John . 

LXXVTII. — TO JAMES RICE. 

Well Walk [Hampstead,] Nov’’- 24, [1818]. 

My dear Rice — Your amemde Honorable I must call 
‘^un surcroit d^Amiti^,'’ for I am not at all sensible of 
anytliing but that you were unfortunately engaged and I 
was imfortunately in a hurry. I compUdely understand 
your feeling in this mistake, and hnd in it that balance 
of comfort which remains after regretting your uneasiness. 
I have long made up my mind to take for granted the 
genuine-hearted ness of my friends, notwithstanding any 
temporary ambiguousness in their behaviour or their 
tongues, nothing of which however I had the least 
scent of this morning. I say completely understand; 
for I am everlastingly getting piy mind into such-like 
painful trammels — and am even at this moment suffering 
' under them in ithe case of a friend of ours. — I will tell 
you two most unfortunate find parallel slips — it seems 
down-right prc-intcntiori — A friend says to me, “Keats, 
I shall go and see Severn this week.’' — “Ah ! (says I) 
you want him to take your Portrait.” — And again, 
“Keats,” says a friend, “when will you come to town 
again?”— “I will,” says I, “ let you have the MS. next 
week.” In both these cases I appeared to attribute an 
interested motive to each of my friends’ questions — the 
first made him flush, the second made him look angry^:— ^ 
and yet I am innocent in both cases ; my mind leapt 
over every interval, to what I saw was per se a plcasiuit 
subject with him. You see I have no allowances to make 
— ^yoii see how far I am from supposing you could show 
me any neglect, I very much regret the long time I 
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have l)een obliged to exile from you : for I have one or 
two rather pleasant occasions to confer upon with you. 
What I havo lieard from (Icorge is favourable — I expect 
a letter from the Scttlemeijt itself. 

Your sincere friend JoriN Kkats. 

I cannot give any good news of Torn. 


LXXTX.- TO FANNY KEATS. 

l’JJnrripstcml,| Tuc^^day Morn [December 1, 1818]. 
]\Ty dear Fanny — Poor Tom has b(‘0n so bad that I 
Ijavc delayed your visit hither — as it would be so painful 
to you both. I cannot say he is any bc'tter tlii.s morning 
— lie is in a very (h^ngeroiis state - f have scarce any 
liupcs of liiin. Keep up yonr spirits for rne my dear 
Fanny — rejiosc entirely in 

Your allectionato Prothcr John. 


LXXX. — TO GEORGE A?y) GEOROTANA KEATS. 

[ITampstcadJ about Dec*^* 18, 1818.] 
My dear Brother mnl Sister — You will have been 
prepared before this reaches you for the w^orst nows yoii^ 
could have, nay, if Haslain’s letter arrive* in proper time, 
I have a consolation in thinking that the iirst sliock will 
be past before you receive this. The last days of poor 
Tom w^ero of the most distrc.ssing nature ; but his last 
moments v^rc not so painful, and his very last was 
without a pang. I will not enter into any parsonic 
comments on dejitli — yet the common observaUons of the 

^ On the death of his brother Tom (which took place December 
1, a few hours alter the lust letter was writLou) Brown urged Keata 
to leave the lodgings where the brothers had lived together, and 
come aud live with him at Wentworth Place — a block of two semi- 
detached houses in a largo garden at the bottom of John Street, 
of which Dilko occupied tlio larger and Brown the smaller ; see 
Keats (Men of Letters Sciies), p. 128. Keats complied ; and 
henceforth Ins letters dated lInm)isto.'ul must be understood as 
written not from Well Walk, but from Wentworth l^lace. 
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commonest peoiJe on death are as tnie ns their proverbs. 

I have scarce a doubt of immortality of some nature or 
other — neither had Tom. My friends have been exceed- 
ingly kind to me every one of^them — Brown detained mo 
at his House. I suppose no' one could have had their 
time made smoother than mine luis been. During poor 
Tom’s illness I was not able to WTitc and since his death 
the task of beginning lias been a hindrance to me. With- 
in this last Week I have been everywhere — and I will 
tell you as nearly as possible how all go on. With Dilke 
and Brown I am quite thick — with Brown indeed I am 
going to domesticate — that is, we shall keep house 
together. I shall have the front parlour and he the* back 
one, by which I shall avoid the noise of Bentley’s Children 
— and be the better able to go on with my Studies — 
which have been greatly interrupted lately, so that I have 
not the shadow of an idea of a book in my head, and my 
pen seems to have grown too gouty for sense. How are 
you going on now ? The goings on of the w'^orld inalres 
me dizzy — There you are with Birkbeck— here I am with 
Brown — sometimes I fancy an immense scpjiration, |ind 
sometimes as at present, a direct communication of Spirit 
with you. That will be one of the grandeurs of immort- 
ality — There wiJl be no space, and consequently the only 
commerce between spirits will be by their intelligence of 
each other — when they will completely understand each 
other, while we in this world merely comprehend each 
other in different degrees — the higher the degree of good 
so higher is our Love and friendship. I have been so 
little uaedrjto writing lately that I am afraid you will not 
smoke my meaning so I will give an example — Suppose 
Brown or Haslam or any one whom I understand in the 
next degree to what I do you, were in America, they’ 
would be so much the farther from me in proportion as 
their identity w^as less impressed upon me. Now the 
reason why I do not feel at the present moment so far 
from you is that I remember your Ways and Manners 
and actions; I know your manner of thinking, your 
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maimer of feeling: I know what Bhaj)0 your joy or 
your sorrow would take ; I know the manner of your wal Ic- 
ing, standing, sauntering, sitting down, laughing, punning, 
and every action so ti*ul;| that you seem near to me. 
You will remeinbor me in the same manner — and the 
more when I tell you that I sliall read passage of 
Shakspeare every Sunday at ten o’Olock — you read one 
at the sarn^ time, and we shall be as near each other as 
blind bodies can fee in the same roonn 

I saw yojjr Mother the day before yesterday, and 
intend now frequently to pass half a day with her — she 
seem'd tolerably w^cll. I called in Henrietta Street and 
so was speaking witli your Mother about Miss Millar — 
wc had a chat about Jleiresscs — she told me I think of 
7 or eigiit dying Swains. Charles was not at home. 

I think I have heard a little more talk about IVIiss 
Keasle —all I know of her is she had a new sort of shoe 
on of briglit Icatlicr like our Knai)sacks. Miss Millar 
gave me one of her confounded pinches. N.Ji, did not 
like it. Mrs. Dilke went \fith me to sec Fanny last 
week, and Haslam went with me last Sunday. She was 
well — she gets a little 4)lumpcr and had a little Colour, 
On Sunday I brought from Ikt a present of facescreens^ 
and a work-bag for Mrs, D. — they were really very 
pretty. From Walthamstow we w^alked to Bethnal 
green — where I felt so tired from my long walk that I 
was obliged to go to Bed at ten. ]\Ir. and Mrs. Keasle 
were there. « Haslam has been excessively kind, and his 
anxiety about you is great ; I never meet him but wo 
have some chat thereon. He is always doing me some 
good turn — he gave me this thin paper ^ for the purpose 
of writing to you. I have been passing an hour this 
*moining with Mr. Lewis — he wants news of you very 
much, Haydoii was here yesterday — he amused us 
much by speaking of young Hoppner who >vent with 
Captain Ross on a voyage of discovery to the Poles. 

^ A paper of the largest folio si/e, used by Kciita in this letter 
only, and containing some eight hundred words a page of his writing. 
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The Ship was sometimes entirely surrounded with vast 
mountains and crags of ice, and in a few Minutes not a 
particle was to be seen all round the Horizon. Once 
they met with so vast a Masa^. that they gave themselves 
over for lost ; their last resource was in meeting it with 
the Bowsprit, which they did, and split it asunder and 
glided through it as it parted, for a great distance — one 
Mile and more. Their eyes were so fatigucjl with the 
eternal dazzle and whiteness that they hiy down on their 
backs ui)on deck to relieve their sight on ^ the blue sky. 
Hoppner describes his dreadful weariness at the continual 
day — the sun ever moving in a circle round above their 
heads — so pressing upon him that ho could not rid him- 
self of the sensation even in the dark Hold of tlio Ship. 
The Esquimaux are described as ^he most wretched of 
Beings — they float from their summer to their winter 
residences and back again like wlutc Bears on the ico 
floats. They seem never to have washed, and so when 
their features move the red skin shows beneath the 
cracking peel of dirt. They had no notion of any 
inhabitants in the World but themselves. The sailors 
who had not seen a Star for 8on3e time, when they came 
again southwards on the hailing of the first revision of 
one, all ran n\)vM deck with feelings of the most joyful 
nature. Ilaydon’s eyes will not sufl'er him to proceed 
with his Picture — his i^h^siciaii tells him he must remain 
two months more, inactive. Hunt kec^ps on in his old 
way — I am completely tired of it all. Ho lias lately 
puhlisli’d a Pocket Book called the literary PockebBook 
— full of the most sickening stuff you can imagijie. 
Eeynolds is well } he has become an Edinburgh ReviewtT. 
I have not heard from Bailey. Rice I have seen very little 
of lately — and I am very sorry for it. The Miss IPs.-aro 
all as usual. Archer above all people called on me one 
day — he wanted some information by my means, from 
Hunt and Haydon, concerning some Man they knew. I 
got him what he wanted, but know none of the whys 
and wliereforea. Poor Kirkmau left Wentworth Place 
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one evening about half- past eight and was stopped, 
beaten and robbed of his Watch in Pond Street. I saw 
him a few days since; he had not recovered from his 
bruises. I called on llazlitt the day I went to Romney 
Street — I gave John Hunt extracts from your letters — 
he has taken no notice. I have seen Lamb lately — 
Brown and I were taken by Hunt to Novello's — there 
we were devastated and excniciated with bad and re- 
peated puns — Bro*wn don’t want to go again. We went 
the other evtjniug to sec Brutus a new Tragedy by 
Howard Payne, an American — Kean was excellent — the 
play was very bad. It is the first time I have been 
since I went with you to the Lyceum. 

Mrs. Brawne who took Brown’s house for the Summer, 
still resides in Hampstead. She is a very nice woman, and 
her daughter senior is I think beautiful and elegant, grace- 
ful, silly, fashionable and strange. We have a little tiff 
now and then — and she behaves a little better, or I must 
liave sheered oft’.^ I find by a sidelong report liom your 
Mother that I am to be invited to Miss Millar’s birthday 
dance. Shall I dance witli Miss Waldegravc ’] Eh ! I 
shall bo obliged to shirk a good many there. I shall be 
the only Dandy there — and indeed 1 merely comj)ly with 
the invitation that the party may not be eitircly destitute 
of a specimen of that race. I shall appear in a complete 
dress of purple, Hat and all — wdth a list of tlie beauties 
I have conquered embroidered round my Calves. 

I 

Hiiirnflay [December 21]. 

This morning is so very fijie, I shohld have 
walked over to Walthamstow if I had thought of it 
yesjerday. What arc you doing this morning] Have 
you a clear hard frost as we have ? How do you come 

* This is Keats’s first mention of Fanny Brawne. His sense on 
first acquaintance of her power to charm and tease him must be 
undoi'stood, in spite of his reticence on the subject, as having 
grown quickly into the absorbing paSvsioii winch tormented the 
remainder of his day.s. 
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on with the gun ] Have you shot n Buffalo 1 Have yoit 
met with any Pheasants'! My Thoughts are very fre- 
quently in a foreign Country — I live more out of 
England than in it. The Ijdountains of Tartary are a 
favourite lounge, if I happen to miss the Alleghany ridge, 
or have no whim for Savoy. There must he great 
pleasure in pursuing game — pointing your gun — no, it 
won’t do — now, no — rabbit it — now bang — smoke and 
feathers — where is it 1 Shall you be able to get a good 
pointer or so 1 Plavc you seen Mr. Trimii,ier *! He is an 
acquaintance of Peachey’s. Now 1 am not addressing 
myself to G. minor, and yet I am — for you are one. 
Have you some warm furs'! By your next Letters I 
shall expect to hear exactly how you go on — smother 
nothing — let us have all ; fair and foul, all plain. Will 
the little bairn have made his entrance before you kfive 
this *! Kiss it for me, and when it can first know a 
cheese from a Caterpillar show it rny picture twice a 
Week. You will be glad to hear that Gilford’s attack 
upon me has done me b'ervice — it has got my Book 
Jimong several sets — Nor must I forget to mention once 
more what I suppose Haslam h is told you, the present 
of a £25 note I had anonymously sent me. I have 
many things to* tell you — the best way will be to make 
copies of my correspondence ; and I must not forget the 
Sonnet I received with the Note. Last Week I received 
the following from Woodhousc whom you must recollect : — 

“ My dear Kerits — I send enclosed a Letter, wLich when read 
take the trouble to return to me. The History of its reaching me 
is this. My Cousin, Miss Frogley of Hounslow, boiTowtsl my 
copy of Endymion for a specified time. Before she had time to 
look into it, she and iny friend Mr. Hy, Neville of Esher, who 
.was house Surgeon to the late Princess Charlotte, insisted ^pon 
having it to read for a day or two, and undertook to make iriy 
Cousin’s peace with me on account of the extra delay, Neville 
told me that oi^ of the Misses Porter (of romance Celebrity) had 
seen it on his table, dipped into it, and expressed a wish to read it. 
I desired he should keep it as long and lend it to as many as he 
pleased, provided it was not allowed to slumber on any one’s shelf. 
,I learned subsequently from Miss Frogley that these Ladies had 
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requested of Mr. Neville, if he was acquainted with the Author, 
the Pleasure of an introductiozi. About a week back the enclosed 
was transmitted by Mr. Neville to my Coiisiu, as a species of 
Apology for keeping her so long i\ilhout the Book, and she .sent it 
to me, knowing that it would gifve me Pleasure — I forward it to 
you for somewhat tlie same reason, but principally because it gives 
ino the opportunity of naming to you (which it would liavc been 
fruitless to do before) the opening there is for an introduction to a 
class of society from which you may possibly derive advantage, as 
well as qualifkialion, if you think proper to avail yourself of it. 
In such a case I shcnild he very happy to furtlier your Wishes. 
But do just a.s you lih'Jise. The whole is entirely entre no\is . — 

• Yours, etc., R. W.'‘ 

Well — now this is Miss Porter’s Letter to Neville — 

“ Dear Sir — As iny Mother i.s sending a Messenger to Esher, T 
cannot but make the same the hearer of my regrets for not having 
had the pleasure of seeing yon the morning you called at the 
gate. I had given orders to be denied, I was so very unwell with 
my still adhesive cold ; but had 1 known it was you I should have 
taken off the interdict for a few minutes, to say how very much I 
am delighted with Kmlyiinion. J ha<l just finished the Poem and 
have done as you permitted, lent it to Miss Fitzgerald. I regret 
you are not personally acquainted ■;yith tlio Author, for 1 should 
have been happy to have ackmiwledged to him, through the 
a<lvantage of your communication, the very rare dtdight my sister 
and myself have enjoyed from the first fruits of Genius. I hope 
the ill-natured Review will not have damaged” (or damped) “such 
true Parnassian lire — it ought not, for when Life granted, etc.’* 

— and BO she goes on. Now I feel more obliged than 
flattered by this — so obliged that I will not at present 
give you an extravaganza of a Lady Romancer. I will 
be introduced, to them if it be merely for the pleasure of 
writing to you about it — I shall certainly see a new race 
of People. I shall more certainly have no time for them. 

Hunt has asked me to meet Tom Moore some day — so 
you shall hear of him. The Night we went to Novello’s 
was a complete set to of Mozart and puimiug. I 
was BO completely tired of it that if I were to follow my 
own inclinations I should never meet any one of that set 
again, not even Hunt, who is certainly a pleasant fellow 
in the main when you arc with him — but in reality he 
is vain, egotistical, and disgusting in matters of taste and 

0 
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in morals. He understands many a beautiful thing; 
but then, instead of giving otlier minds credit for the 
same degree of perception as he himself professes — he“ 
begins an explanation in su(j)i a curious manner that our 
taste and self-love is offended continually. Hunt does 
one harm by making fine things petty, and beautiful 
things hateful. Through him I am indifferent to Mozart, 
t care not for white Busts — and many a glorious thing 
when associated with him becomesta nothing. This 
distorts one’s mind — makes one’s though bizarre — per- 
plexes one in the standard of Beauty. Martin is very 
much irritated against Blackwood for printing some 
Letters in his Magazine which were Martin’s lu'operty — 
he always found excaisos for Blackwood till he himself 
was injured, and now he is enraged. I have been several 
times thinking whether or not I should send you the 
Examiners, as Birkbeck no doubt has all the good period- 
ical Publications — I will save them at all events. I 
must not forget to mention how attentive and useful 
Mrs. Bentley has been— am very sorry to leave hcr^ — 
but I must, and I hope she will not be much a loser by 
it. Bentley is very w^cll — he., has just brought me a 
clothes’-basket of Books. Brown has gone to town to- 
day to take his Nephews who arc on a visit here to see 
the Lions. I am passing a Quiet day- — whicli I have not 
done for a long while — and if I do continue so, I feel 1 
must again begin with niy poetry — for if I am not in 
action mind or Body I am in pain — anch from that I 
suffer greatly by going into parties where from the rules 
of societj? and a natural pride I am obliged to siiju)thcr 
ray Spirit and look like an Idiot — })ecanse I feci my 
^ impulses given way to would too much amaze them. I 
live under an everlasting restraint — never relieved except 
when 1 am composing — so I will write away, 

Friday [December 25]. 

I think you knew before you left England that 
rny next subject would bo ‘‘the fall of Hyperion.” 
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I went on a little with it last night, but it will take 
some time to get into the vein again. I will not give 
you any extracts because I wish the whole to make an 
impression. I liave however a few Poems which you 
will like, and I will copy out on the next sheet, I shall 
dine with Haydon on Sunday, and go over to Waltham- 
stow on Monday if the frost hold. I think also of going 
into Hampslyre this Christmas to Mr, Snook^s^ — they say 
I shall be very rtiich amused — But I don’t know — I 
think I am in (jpo huge a Mind fur study — I must do it 
— I must wait at home and let those who wish come to 
see me. I cannot always be (how do you spell it 'I) 
trapsing. Here I must tell you that I have not been 
able to keep the journal or write tlic Tale I promised — 
now I shall bo able to do so. I will write to Haslam 
this morning to know when the Packet sails, and till it 
docs I will write something every day — After that my 
journal shall go on like cloc‘kwork, and you must not 
complain of its duliiess — for what I wish is to write a 
quantity to you — knowing weM that dulness itself will 
from me be interesting to you — You may conceive how 
this not liaviiig been doin^ has ^veighed upon me. I shall 
be able to judge from your next what sort of information 
will be of most service or amiiseinent to jiou. Perhaps 
as you were fund of giving me sketches of character you 
may like a little picnic of scandal even across the Atlantic. 
J3ut now' I must speak particularly to you, my dear Sister 
— for I kiio^y^ you love a little quizzing better than a 
great bit of apple dumpling. Do you know Uncle 
Redball ? He is a little Man witli an innocent powdered 
upright head, he lisi)H with a protruded under lip — he 
has two Nieces, each one w'ould weigh three of him— -one 
fCfr Height and the other for breadth — he knew Barto-* 
lozzi. He gave a siq)per, and ranged his bottles of wine 
all up the Kitchen and cellar stairs — quite iguoraiit of 
what might be drunk — It might have been a good joke 

' Of Bedhampton Castlo: a connection of the Dilkoa and 
special friend of Brown- 
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to pour oil the sly bottle after bottle into a washing tub, 
and roar for more — If you were to trip him up it wouhl 
discompose a Pigtail and bring his under lip nearer to 
his nose. He never had fhe good luck to lose a silk 
Handkerchief in a Crowd, and th(;refore has only one topic 
of conversation — P>artolozzi. Shall I give you Miss 
Brawne She is about my height — with a fine style of 
countenance of the lengthened sort — she wjuits sentiment 
in every feature — she manages to malce her hair lookv> 
well — her nostiils are fine — thongli a’ litflc painful — her 
month is bad and good — her Profile is better tlian her 
full-face which indeed is not full but pale and thin 
without showing any bone. Her shape is very graceful 
and so are lier movements — ^lier are good her hands 

baddish — her feet tolerable. She is not seventeen — but 
she is ignorant — monstrous in her behaviour, Hying out 
in all directions — calling people such names that I was 
forced lately to make use of the term Mina ^ — this is I 
think not from any innate vice, but from a penchant she 
has for acting stylishly^I am however tired of such 
style and shall decline any more of it. She had a friend 
to visit her lately — you have Jenown plenty such — her 
face is raw as if she was standing out in a frost; her 
lips raw and «eom always ready for a Pullet — she plays 
the Music without one sensation but the feel of the 
ivory at her fingers. She is a downright Miss without 
one set off — We hated her and smoked her and baited her 
and I think drove her away. Miss B.« thinks her a 
Paragon of fashion, and says she is the only woman she 
would oJiange persons with. What a stupe — Sl^ is 
superior as a Rose to a Dandelion. When we went to 
bed Brown observed as he put out the Taper what a 
very ugly old woman that Miss Robinson would mcfke-*- 
at which I must have groaned aloud for I’m sure ten 
minutes. I have not seen the thing Kingston again — 
George will describe him to you — I shall insinuate some 
of these Creatures into a Comedy some day — and perhaps 
have Hunt among them — 
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Scene, a little Parlour* Enter Hunt — Gattie — 
Hazlitt — Mrs. Novello — Ollier. Gattie, Ila ! Hunt, got 
into your new house Ha ! Mrs. Novello : seen Altam 
and his Wife 1 — Mrs. N. Yes (with a grin), it^s Mr. 
Hunt's, isn't it ? — Gattk. Hunt's '? no, lia ! Mr. Ollier, 

I congratulate you upon the highest compliment I ever 
heard paid to the Book. Mr. Hazlitt, I hope you are 
well. — Hazlitt. Yes Sir, no Sir. — Mr. Hunt (at the 
Music), “ La BiontHna,” etc. Hazlitt, did you ever hear 
this ? — “ La Biejndiha," etc. — Hazlitt. O no Sir — I never. 
— Ollier. J3o, Hunt, give it us over again — divine. — 
Gattie. Divino — Hunt, when does your Pocket-Book come 
out? — Hunt. “What is this absorbs me quite?” 0 we 
are spinning on a littl^ we shall lloridise soon I hope. 
Sucli a thing was very much wanting — people think of 
nothing but money getting — now for me I am rather 
inclined to the liberal side of things. I am reckoned lax 
in iiiy Christian principles, etc. etc. etc. 

[December 29.] 

It is some days since I wrot<f the last page — and what 
T have been about since I have no Idea. I dined at 
llashun’s on Sunday — wiih Haydon yesterday, and saw 
Fanny in the morning ; she Was well. Just now I took 
out my poem to go on with it, but the thought of my 
writing so little to you came upon mo and I could not 
get on — so I have began at random ami I have not a 
word to say — and yet my thoughts are so full of you that 
I can do nothing clsa I shall be coiifinod at Hampstead 
a few days on account of a sore throat — the first thing I 
do will be to visit your Mother again. The last time I 
saw Henry he show'd me his first engraving, which I 
thought capital. Mr. Lewis called this morning and 
bfbught some American Papers — I have not look’d into * 
them — I think we ought to have heard of you before 
this — I am in daily expectation of Letters — Nil desper- 
anduin. Mrs. Abbey wishes to take Pauny from School 
— I BhaU strive all I can against that. There has 
happened a great Misfortune in the Die wo Family — old 
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Drewe has been dead some time; and lately Cfeorge 
Drewe expired in a fit — on which account Reynolds has 
gone into Devonshire. He dined a few days since at 
Horace Twisse’s with Listen and Charles Kemble. I 
see very little of him now, as I seldom go to Little 
Britain because the Ennui always seizes me there, and 
John Reynolds is very dull at home. Nor have I seen 
Rice. How you are now going on is a Mysjery to me — 
I hope a few days will clear it up. ^ 

I^Dccember 30.] 

I never know the day of the Month. It is very fine 
here to-day, though I expect »a Thun (lord oiid, or rather 
a snow cloud, in less than an hour. I am at present alone 
at Wentworth l^lace — Brown being at Chichester and Mr. 
and Mrs. Dilke making a little stay in Town. I know not 
what I should do without a sunshiny morning now and then 
— it clears up one’s spirits. Dilke and I frequently have 
some chat about you. I have now and then some doubt, 
but he seems to liave a great confidence. I think there 
will soon be perceptible a change in the fashionable slang 
literature of the day — it seems to me that Reviews have 
had their day — that the public have been surfeited — 
there will sook be some new folly to keep the Parlours in 
talk — What it is I care not. Wc have seen three 
literary Kings in our Time — Scott, Byron, and then the 
Scotcli novels. All now appears to be dead — or I may 
mistake, literary Bodies may still Icecp the Bustle 
which I do not hear. Haydon show^ii me a letter he 
had received from Tripoli — Ritchie was well and in good 
Spirits, among Camels, Turbans, Palm Trees, and Sands. 
You may remember I promised to send him an Eiidymion 
" which I did not — however he has one — you havo^oiiU. 
One is in the Wilds of America — the other is on a 
Camel’s back in the plains of Egypt. I am looking into 
a Book of Dubois’s — ho heus written directions to the 
Players — one of them is very good. In singing never 
mind the music — observe what time you please. It 
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wou’Al Ue a pretty degradation indeed if you were obliged 
to confine your genius to the dull regularity of a fiddler 
— horse hair and eat^s guts — no, let him keep your time 
and play your tune — dodge MmP I will now coi:)y out 
the Letter and Sonnet I liavc spoken of. The outride 
eover was thus directed, “Messrs. Taylor and Ilessey, 
(Booksellers), No. 93 Fleet Street, London,^’ and it con- 
tained this: 

* Messrs. Ttiylor c'lftii IlesMey arc requested to forward the en- 
closed letter by soiiid mfe. mode of conveyance to the Author of 
Endymion, who % not known at Teisnniouth : or if they have not 
his address, they will return the letter by i»o.st, direi-ted a.s below, 
within a furt/ii(jhiy '‘Mr. P. Fenbank, P. 0., 'reignmouth." 9th 
Novr. 18i8.’ 

Ill this sheet was cnckiscd the following, with a super- 
scription — ‘Mr. John Keats, Teignmoutli.’ Then came 
Sonnet to John Keats — which I would U(;t copy for any 
in the world but you — who know tliat I scout “mild 
liglit and loveliness or any such nonsense in myself. 

Star of higli prouiiso ! — uot^o this dark ago 
Do thy mild light and loveliness belong ; 

For it is blind, intolerant, arnl wrong ; 

• I)ea<l to empyreal soarings, and the rage 
Of seofling .‘^jurits hitter war dotli wage 
With all that bold integiity of song. ^ 

Yet thy clear beam shall shine through age.s strong 
To ripest times a light and heritage. 

And there breathe now who dote upon thy fame, 

Whom thy wild numbers wrap beyond their being, 

Who l(^ve the freedom of Ihy lays — their aim 
Above the^scope of a dull tribe unseeing — 

And there is one who.se hand will never scant 
From his poor .stoie of fiuits all ihou canst waui. 

November 1818. turn over. 

^ J[ turn’d over and found a £25 note. Now this .'qipeari 
to me all very proper — if I bad refused it I should have 
behaved in a very bragadochio dunderheaded manner — 
and yet tho present galls me a little, and I do not know 
whether I shall not return it if I ever meet with the 
donor after, whom to no purpose I have written. I have 
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your Miniature on the Table George the great — it’s Very 
like^though not quite about the ui)i)er lip. I wish we 
had a better of your little George. I must not forget to 
tell you that a few days since I went with Dilke a shoot- 
ing on the heath tind shot a l>3mtit. There were as many 
guns abroad as Birds. 1 intended to have been at 
Chichester this Wednesday — but on account of this sore 
throat I wrote him (Brown) my excuse yesterday. 

t 

I’lmract'iy [Decemher 31]. 

(I will date when I finish.) — I received a Note from 
Haalam yesterday — asking if my letter is ready — now 
this is only the second sheet — notwithstanding all my 
promises. But you must reflect what hindrances I 
have had. However on sealin^g this I shall have 
nothing to prevent my proceeding in a gradual journal, 
which will increase in a Month to a considerable size. I 
will insert any little pieces I may write — though I will 
not give any extracts from my large poem which is scarce 
began. I want to hear vqjy much whether Poetry and 
literature in general has gained or lost interest with you — 
and what sort of writing is of the highest gust with you 
now. With what sensation do you read Fielding 1— and 
• do not Hogarth’s pictures seem an old thing to you? 
Yet you are vefy little more removed from general associ- 
ation than I am — recollect that no Man can live but in 
one society at a time — his enjoyment in the different 
states of human society must depend upon the Powers of 
his Mind — that is you can imagine a. RonSan triumph 
or an Olympic game as well as I can. We with our 
bodily eySs see but the fashion and Manners of one 
country for one age — and then we die. Now to me 
Planners and customs long since passed whether am^ngi, 
the Babylonians or the Bactrians are as real, or even 
more real than those among which I now live — My 
thoughts have turned lately this way — The more we 
know the more inadequacy we find in the world to satisfy 
us — this is au old observation ; but I have made up my 
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Miifd never to take anything for granted — but even to 
examine the truth of ^tlie commonest proverbs — This 
however is true. Mrs. Tighe and Beattie once delighted 
me — now I see through them and can find notliiiig in 
them but weakness, and ycl how many they still delight ! 
Perhaps a superior being may look upon Sliakspeare in 
the same light — is it possible ? No — This same inade- 
(piacy is discovered (forgive me, little George, you know I 
(lon’t mean*to put you in the mess) in Women with few 
exceptions — the £)ress Maker, the blue Stocking, and the 
most charming sentimentalist differ but in a slight degree 
and are equally smok cable. But I’ll go no further — I 

may be sy)cjiking .sacrilegiously— and on my word I have 
thought so little that I have not one opinion upon any- 
thing except in matter of taste — I never can feel certain 
of any tiuth but from a clear perception of its Beauty — 
and I find myself very young minded even in that per- 
ceptive power— whicli I hope will increase. A year ago 
I could not understand in the slightest degree KaphaeFs 
cartoons — now I begin to reaj them a little — And how 
did 1 learn to do so 1 By seeing something done in quite 
an opposite spirit — I mean a picture of Guido’s in which 
all the Saints, instead of that heroic simplicity and un- 
aflected grandeur which they inherit from Raphael, had* 
each of them both in countenance and gesture all the 
canting, solemn, melodramatic mawkish ness of Mackenzie’s 
father Nicholas. When I was last at Haydoii’s I looked 
over a Book of Piiuts taken from the fresco of the 
Church at l\Iilan, the name of which I forget — in it are 
comprised Specimens of the first and second a^c of art in 
Italy. I do not think 1 ever had a greater treat out of 
Shakspearc. Full of Romance and the most tender 
ibeling — magnificence of draperies beyond any I ever saw, 
not excepting Raphael’s. But Grotesque to a curious 
pitch — yet still making up a fine whole — even finer 
to me than more accomplish’d works — as thljre was 
left so much room for Imagination. I have not heard 
one of this last course of Hazlitt’s lectures. They 
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were upon ‘Wit and Humour/ ‘the English comic 
writers.’ 

Saturday, Jan^- 2nd [1819]. 

Yesterday Mr. and Mrs. D. and myself dined at 
Mrs. Brawne’s — nothing particular passed. I never 
intend hereafter to spend any time with Ladies unless 
they are handsome — you lose time to no purpose. For 
that reason I shall beg leave to decline going again 
to Redall’s or Butler’s or any Squad where a line feature 
cannot be mustered among them all— Uiid where all the 
evening’s amusement consists in saying ‘ your good health, 
your good health, and your good health — and (0 I beg 

your pardon) yours, hliss ,’ and such thing not even 

dull enough to keep one awake — Witli respect to amiable 
speaking I can read — let my eyes be fed or I’ll never go 
out to dinner anywhere. Perhaps you may have heard 
of the dinner given to Thos. Moore in Dublin, because I 
have the account here by me in the Philadelphia demo- 
cratic paper. The most pleasant thing that occurred 
was the speech Mr. Tom^nade on his Father’s health 
being drank. I am afraid a great part of my Letters are 
filled up with promises and wha^, I will do rather than 
any great deal written — ^but here I say once for all — that 
•circumstances pj-evented me from keeping my promise in 
my last, but now T affirm that as there will be nothing 
to hinder me I will keep a journal for you. That I have 
not yet done so you would forgive if you knew how many 
hours I have been repenting of my neglect. For I have 
no thought i)ervadiiig me so constantly and frequently as 
that of yojj — my Poem cannot frequently drive it away- - 
you will retard it much more than you could by taking 
up my time if you were in England. I never forget you 
(Siccept after seeing now and then some beautiful woraan*^ 
but that is a fever — the thought of you both is a passion 
with me, but for the most part a calm one. I asked 
Dilke for a few lines for you — he has promised them — I 
shall send what I have written to Haslam on Monday 
Morning — what I can get into another sheet to-morrow I 
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will — There are one or two little poenis you mip:ht like. 
I have given up sijull* very nearly quite — Dilkc has 
promised to sit with me this evening, I wish he would 
come this minute for I want a pinch of snutf very much 
just now — I have none Ihough in my own snutf box. 
My sore throat is much better to-day — I tliink I might 
venture on a pinch. Here are the Poems — they will 
explain thjmselvca as all poems should do without any 
comment — ■ 

Ever let the Fancy roam, 

]fteasiir4i never is at home. 

At a tou<ili sweet jileasure mcUctli 
T;iko to bubbles when rain pcltelh : 

Tlieii lot winged fancy wander 
I’owards heaven still spread beyond her — 

Open widc^thc inind*s cage door, 

She’ll tiarl forth and clondward soar. 

0 sweel Fancy, let her loose ! 

Summer’s joys are spoilt by use, 

And the enjoying of the spring 
Fades as doth its blossoming : 

Autumn’s red-lipped fruitage loo 
Blushing through tftc mist and dew, 

Cloys with hissing. What do then ? 

Sit thee in lyi ingle when 
The sear faggot blazes bright, 

Spirit of a winter night : 

Wlien tlie soundless earth is nnii^ed, 

And the caked snow Ls shufilcd 
From the Ploughboy’s heavy shoon : 

When the night doth meet the moon 
In a dark conspiracy 
• To banish vesper from the sky. 

Sit thee then .and send abroad 

With a Mind self-overaw’d ^ 

Fancy high-commission’d ; send her, — 

Slie'll have vassals to attend licr — 

She will bring thee, spite of froht, 

Beauties that the Earth has lost j 
She will bring thee all together 
All delights of summer weiither ; 

All the faery buds of May, 

On s])ring tuif or scented spray ; 

All the heaped Autumn’s woiilth 
With a still mysterious stealth ; 
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She will mix these pleasures up 

Like three tit wines in a cu p 

And thou shalt quaif it — 'Hiou sliiilt hear 

Distant harvest carols clear, 

Rustle of the reaped com 
Sweet llirds anthemi*" the Morn ; 

And in the same moment hark 
To the early April lark, 

And the rooks with busy caw 
Foraging for sticks and straw. 

Thou shalt at one glance behold 
The daisy and the marigold ; 

White plumed lilies and the fiist 
Hedgerow inimrose that hath burst ; 
Shaded Hyacinth alway 
Sapphire Queen of the Mid may ; 

Ami every leaf and every tiower 
Pearled with tlio same soft rhower. 

Tliou shalt S(ie the tieldmoiise creep 
Meagre from its celled sleej>, 

And tlie snake all winter shrank 
Cast its skin on sunny bank ; 

Freckled nest eggs Kshalt thou see 
Hatching in the hawthorn tree ; 

When the hcn-birdJs wing doth rest 
Quiet on its mossy nest ; 

Then the hurry and alarm 
When the Beehive casts its swarm — 
Acorns ripe down scattering 
While- the autumn breezes sing, 
li’or the same sleek throated mouse 
To store up in its winter house. 

0, sweet Fancy, Ici her loose 1 
Every joy is spoilt by use : 

Every pleasure, every joy — 

Not a Mistress but doth cloy. 

Where’s the cheek that dotli not fade, 
'-Too much gaz'd at ? Where’s the Maid 
Whose lip mature is ever new ? 

Where’s the eye, however blue, 

Doth not weary ? Where's the face 
One would meet in every place ? 

Where’s the voice however soft 
One would hear too oft and oft ? 

At a touch sweet pleasure melteth 
Like to hubbies when rain peltetli. 

Let tlieu winged fancy find 
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Tliee a Mistress to thy ininrl. 
lJulcfct'eye<l as (ierea' daughter 
Ero the God of torment taught her 
How to frown and how to elude : 

Witli a waist and with a side 
While ns ITehc’sf wlioti her Zone 
Slipp’d its golden clasp, and dow'n 
Fell her Kirtle to her feet 
While she held the goblet sweet, 

And dove grew languid — Mistress fair ! 

'llioushalt have that tressed hair 
Adoifis tangled all for spite ; 

And the mouth he would not hiss, 

And the treasure lie would miss ; 

And the hand he would not juess 
And the warmth he would distress. 

0 the Ravishment — the liliss ! 

Fancy ha.'-P^her tliere she is — 

Never fulsome, ever new. 

There slie steps ! and tell me who 
If as a Mistress so divine ? 

Bo the palate ne’er so due 

She cannot siehen. Break the Mesh 

Of the Fancy’s silken leash ; 

Where she's lethcrll to the heart. 

Quickly break her ])risou string 
And such jiys .^s these she’ll bring, 

Let the winged fancy roam, 

Pleasure never is at home. , 

I (lid not think this had been so long* a Poem. I have 
another not so long — but as it will more conveniently be 
copied on the other side I will just put down here some 
observatioT^ on Caleb Williams by Ilazlitt — I meant to 
say St. Leon, for although he has mentioned all the 
Novels of Godwin very freely I do not quote them, but 
this only on account of its being a specimen of his usual 
abrupt manner, and fiery laconicism. He says of St, 
— 

“ He is a limb torn off society. In possession of eternal youth 
and beauty he can feel no love ; Burrounded, tantalised, and tor- 
mented with riches, he can do no good. The faces of Men pass 
before him as in a speculum ; but he is attached to them by no 
common tie of sympathy or suffering. He is thrown hack into 
himself and his own thoughts. Ho livd.s in the solitude of his own 
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breast — 'witlioiit wile or child or frieud or Enemy in "the world. 
This 18 the solitude of the soul, not of woods or trees or mmntui^is 
— but the desert of society — the waste ami oblivion of the heart, 
lie is himself alone. His existence is purely intellectual, and is 
therefore intolerable to one who has lelt the rapture of affection, 
or the anguish of woe.” ^ 

As I am about it T might as well give you his character 
of Godwin as a Romancer : — 

“Whoever else is, it in ])retty clear that the author of Caleb 
Williams is not the author of Waverloy. Nothing can he more 
distinct or excellent in their .several ways than ll^eso two writers. 
If the one owe.s almost everything to external observations and 
traditional character, the other owes everything to internal concep- 
tion and conteniidalion of the possible worlcings of the human 
Mind. Theie is little knowledge of tlio worhl, little vimely, 
neither an eye for the pictnresfiuc nor a lalent for tlie humorous 
in Caleb Williams, for instance, hnt you cannot doubt for a 
moment of the originality of the work and llio force of tlie coucep' 
tioii. The iinpressioii made upon the reader is the exact measure 
of the strength of the author’s genius. For the cll’ect both in 
Caleb WilHam.s and St. Leon is entirely made out, not by facia 
nor dates, by blnckletter, or magazine leuiniiig, by trauscri])! nor 
record, but by intense and pati^it stiwly of tlie hninau heart, and 
by an iinaginaiiou ju’ojeoting it.scU into certain situation.^, and 
capable of woiking up its imaginaiy feeliug.s to the heiglit of 
reality.” 

'This apticiirs to mo quite conect — Now I will copy the 
other Poem — it is on the double immortality of Poets — 

13ar(l.s of Pp.ssion and of W ivtli 
Ye have left your souls on earth — 

Have yc souls in heaven too, 

Hoiiblo liv’d in regions new ? 

Yes — and those of heaven commuiio 
^ With the s]>]iere.s of Sun and Moon ; 

With the noise of fountains wondrous 
And the parle of voices thuiuVrous ; 

With the Whisper of lieaveii’s trees, 

And one another, in soft ea.so 
Seated on elysian Lawns 
Browsed by none but Dianls fawns ; 

Underneath large bluebells touted, 

Where the daisies arc ro.so scented, 

And the rose henself has got 
IVrfumo that on Earth is not. 
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Where the nightingale dotli sing 
Not a senseless, tranced tiling ; 

But melodious truth divine, 

Philosophic; numbers line ; 

Tales and golden histories 
Of Heaven and ift Mysteries. 

Tims yc live on Earth, and then 
On the Earth yc live again ; 

And the souls yc left behind yon 
^ Teac'li us here the way to (ind you, 

Wliei^ your other souls are .joynig 
Nevon si 11 inher’d, never cloying. 
l#erc your earth bom souls still speak 
To mortals of the little week 
Tlicy must sojOurn willi llieir cares ; 

Of tlieir sorrows and dclighls 
Of their Passions and thedr spites ; 

Of tlicir gl«ry and their bhrimc — 

What (loth strcuglluMi and Avhat maim. 

Thus ye tcucli ns every day 
Wisdom though fled far away. 

Bards of Passion and ol M irth, 

Yc have left jour Souls on Earth ! 

Ye have souls in heaven too, 

Double liv’d in llcgfriis new I 

These are si)ccimens of a sort of rondeau wliioli I 
think I sliall become ^partial to — because you have one 
idea ainplilied with greater ease and more delight amb 
freedom than in the sonnet. It is my fiitcntion to wail 
a few years before I publish any minor iioeiiis — and then 
I hope to ha,ve a volume of some worth — and which 
those pcojile will relish wlio cannot bear the burthen of 
a long poem. In my journal I intend to co])y the poems 
I write the days they are written — Tlierc is just room, I 
see, in this page to copy a little thing I wrote t)ff to sojnc 
Music as it was playing — 

I had a dove and the .sweet dove fliod, 

And I have thought it died of grieving : 

0 what could it mourn for ? it was tied 
With a silken thread of my own luand’s weaving. 

Sweet little rod- feet why did you die ? 

W'hy would you leave ni(‘-- swetd, dove why ? 

You lived alone on the forest tree. 
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Why pretty Ihiug could you not live with me ? *- 
T Ivisscd yon oft and I gave you white iioas. 

Why not live bwoetly «i8 in tho gi ceii tiees ? 

Sunday [January 3]. 

I have been dining witll Dilkc to-day — He is up 
to his Eara in Walpole’s letters. Mr. Maiikcr is there, 
and I have come round to see if I can conjure up 
anything for you. Kirkman came down to see me this 
morning — his family luia been very badly off lately. He 
told me of a villainous trick of his Llncjle William in 
Newgate Street, who became sole Creditor to his father 
under pretence of serving him, and put an execution on 
his own Sister’s goods. lie went in to the family at 
Portsmouth ; conversed with them, went out and sent in 
the Sheri iff ’s ofiicer. He tells me too of abominaljlo be- 
haviour of Archer to Ciirolinc Mathew — Archer has lived 
nearly at the Mathews these two years ; he has lieeii 
amusing Caroline — and now he has written a Letter to 
Mrs. M. declining, on pretence of inability to sujiport 
a wife as he would wisk, all thoughts of marriage. 
What is the worst is Caroline is 27 years old. It is 
an abominable matter. He lias^ called upon me twice 
lately — I was out both times. What can it be for? — 
TL’hcre is a lotteij to-day in the Examiner to the Electors 
of Westminster on Mr. Hobhouse’s account. In it there 
is a good character of Cobbttt — I have not the paper by 
me or I would copy it. I do not think I have mentioned 
the discovery of an African Kingdom — the account is 
much the same as the first accounts of Mexico — all 
magnificei|f, 0 — There is a Book being written about it. T 
will road it and give you the cream in my next. The 
romance we have heard upon it nms thus : They have 
>Vindow frames of gold — 100,000 infantry — human saSTi- 
fices. The Gentleman who is the Aj^^enturer has his 
wife with him — she, I am told, is a beawful little sylphid 
woman — her husband was to have been sacrificed to their 
Gods and was led through a Chamber filled with different 
instruments of torture with privilege to choose what 
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cleatli he would die, without their having a thought of 
his iiversion to such a death, they considering it a 
supreme distinction. However he was let off, and 
became a favourite with the King, who at last openly 
patronised liim, though at fiAt on account of the Jealousy 
of his Ministers he was wont to hold conversations with 
his Majesty in the dark middle of the night. All this 
sounds a little Bluebeardish — but I hope it is true. 
There is another thing I must mention of the momentous 
kind ; — but I jiusl mind my periods in it — Mrs. Dilke 
lias two Cats — a Mother and a Daughter — now the 
Motlier is a tabby and the daughter a black and white 
like the spotted child. Now it appears to me, for the 
doors of both houses] ar^ opened freipiently, so that there 
is a eoni[)lete thoroughfare for both Cats (there being no 
board up to the contrary), tliey may one and several of 
tlieiij eojiie into my room ad libitum. But no — the 
Tabby only eoinos — wdicther from sympatliy for Ann tlie 
Maid or mo I cajinot tell — or wdietlier Browui lias left 
behind him any atmospheric spirit of Maidenhood I cannot 
tell. The Cat is not an old Maid lieitetlf — her daughter 
is a proof of it — I have (j^ueslioned her — I have lookM at 
the lines of her paw — I have felt her juilse — to no purixise. 
AVhy should the old Cat come to me 1 I aalc myself — and 
myself has not a word to answer. It may come to light 
some day ; if it does you shall hear of it. 

Kiikmaii this morning promised to write a few lines 
to you and seid them to Haslam. I do not think I liavc 
anything to say in the Business way. You will let rnc 
know what you would wish done with your pn^perty in 
England — wdiat things you would wdsh sent out — But I 
am iiuito in the dark about what you are doing — If I do 
iiWflcar soon I shidl jmt on my wings and bo afscr you.^ 
I will in my next^^jjid after I have seen your next letter, 
tell you my own pfeicular iilea of Ameri(\a. Your next 
letter will be the key by wbicli I sliall open your hearts 
and sec what spaces ^vant filling with any particular \ 
information — Whether the affairs of Europe arc more or 

F 
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less interesting to you — whether you would like to hear 
of the Theatres — of the bear Garden — of the Boxers — 
the Painters, the Lectures — the Dress — The progress of 
Dandyism — The Progress of Courtship — or the fate of 
Mary Millar — being a full, true, and tr^s particular 
account of Miss M/s ten Suitors — How the first tried the 
effect of swearing ; the second of stammering ; the third 
of whispering; — the fourth of sonnets — the fifth of Spanish 
leather boots ; — the sixth of flattering her body — the 
seventh of flattering her mind — the eighth of flattering 
himself — the ninth stuck to the Mother — the tenth kissed 
the Chambermaid and told her to tell her Mistress — But 
he was soon discharged, his reading led him into an error ; 
he could not sport the Sir Luqius to any advantage. 
And now for this time I bid you good-bye — I have been 
thinking of these sheets so long that I appear in closing 
them to take my leave of you — but that is not it — I 
shall immediately as I send this off begin my journal — 
when some days I shall write no more than 10 lines and 
others 10 times as much. Mrs. Dilke is knocking at the 
wall for Tea is ready — I will tell you what sort of a tea it 
is and then bid you Good-bye. . 

[January 4.] 

This is Monday morning — nothing particular happened 
yesterday evening, except that when the tray came up 
Mrs. Dilke and I had a battle with celery stalks — she 
sends her love to you. I slinll close this and send it 
immediately to Haslam — remaining ever; My dearest 
brother and sister, 

YourtfflQost affectionate Brother John. 

LXXXI. — TO RICHARD W^OODHOITSE. 

Wentworth Place, Friday Morn [December 18, 1818]. 

My dear Woodhouse — I am greatly obliged to you. 
I must needs feel flattered by making an impression on 
a set of ladies. I should be content to do so by mere- 
tricious romance verse, if they alone, and not men, were 
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to jifdge. I should like very much to know those hidies 
— though look hero, Woodhouse — I have a new leaf to 
turn over: I must work; I must read; I must write. 
I am unable to afford time for new acquaintances. I am 
scarcely able to do my dutyito those I have. Leave the 
matter to chance. But do not forget to give my remem- 
brances to your cousin. 

Yours most sincerely John Keats. 

— TO MRS. IIEYNOLHS. 

Wentwoitli Hlaco, Tuesd. [December 22, 1818], 

My dear Mrs. Reynolds — ^When I left you yesterday, 
^twas with the conviction that you thought I had 
rcccive<l no previous itivitation for Christmas day : the 
truth is [ had, and had accepted it under the conviction 
that 1 should be in Hampshire at the time : else believe 
me I should not have done so, but kept in Mind my old 
friends. I will not speak of the proportion of pleasure 
I may receive at different Hoii|es — that never enters my 
head — you may take fur a truth that I would have given 
up even what 1 did see to be a greater pleasure, for the 
sake of old acquaintanceship — time is nothing — two years 
arc as long as twenty. 

Yours faithfully John Keats. 

LXXXm. — TO BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 

Wentworth Place, Tuesday [Dooembor 22, 1818]. 

My dear Haydon — Upon my Soul I never ^fclt your 
going out of the room at all — and believe me I never 
rhodomontado anywhere but in your Company — my 
ge«Ril Life in Society is silence. I feel in myself alln 
the vices of a Poet, irritability, love of eflect and adinii'a- 
tioii — and influenced by such devils I may at times say 
more ridiculous things than I am aware of — but I will 
put a stop to that in a manner I have long resolved 
upon — I will buy a gold ring and put it on my finger — 
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and from that time a Man of superior head shall hever 
have occasion to pity me, or one of inferior Nunskull to 
chuckle at me. I am certainly more for greatness in a 
shade than in the open day — I am speaking as a mortal 
— I should say I value morcHhe privilege of seeing great 
things in loneliness than the fame of a Prophet. Yet 
here I am sinning — so I will turn to a thing I have 
thought on more — I mean your moans till your picture 
be finished : not only now but for this year and half have 
I thought of it. Believe me Hay don I have that sort of 
fire in my heart that would sacrifice evefy thing I have 
to your service — T speak without any reserve — I know 
you would do so for me — I open my heart to you in a 
few words. I will do this sooner than you shall be dis- 
tressed : but let mo bo the last stfiy — Ask the rich lovers 
of Art first — 1^11 tell you why — I have a little money 
which may enable mo to study, and to travel for three 
or four years. I never expect to get anything by my 
Books : and moreover I wish to avoid publishing — I 
admire Human Nature bu^ I do not like Men, I should 
like to compose things honourable to Man — but not 
fingerablc over by Men, So I am anxious to exist with- 
out troubling the printers devil or drawing upon Men's 
' or Women’s at^niration — in wiiich great solitude I hope 
Clod will give me strength to rejoice. Try the long 
purses — but do not sell your drawings or L shall con- 
sider it a breach of Iriendship. I am son*y I was not at 
lionie when Salmon called. Do write and jet me know 
all your present whys and wherefores. 

Yours^iost faithfully John Keats. 

LXXXIV. — TO JOHN TAYLOR. 

Wentworth Place, [Decemhor 24, 1818]. 

My dear Taylor — Can you lend me .£30 for a short 
time ? Ten I want for myself — and twenty for a friend 
—which will be repaid me by the middle of next month. 
I shall go to Chichester on Wednesday and perhaps stay 
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a fortnight — I am afraid I shall not be able to dine with 
you before I return. Remember me to Woodhouse. 
Yours sincerely John Keats. 


LXXXV.— TO BENJAMIN ROBERT IIAYDON. 

Wentworth Place, [December 27, 1818]. 

My de«af Ilayclon — I had an engagement to-day — and 
it is so line a mofning that I cannot put it off— I will 
be with you to-morrow — when we will thank tiic Gods, 
though you have bad eyes and I am idle. 

I regret more than anything the not being able to 
dine with you to-day. I have had several movements 
that way — but then 1 sliould disappoint one who has 
been my true fiiciul. I will be with you to-morrow 
morning and stop all day — we will hate the profane 
vulgar and make us Wings. 

God bless you. J. Keats. 


LXXXVI.-^-TO FANNY KEATS. 

Wentworth Place, Wednesday [December 30, 181S]. , 

My dear Fanny — I am confined at Hampstead with 
a sore tliroat • but I do not expect it will keep me above 
two or tlireo days. I intended to have been in Town 
yesterday but feel obliged to be careful a little while. I 
am in general so careless of these trifles, that they tease 
me for JMonths, when a few days^ care is all that is 
nccessaiy. I sliall not neglect any chance of*Hn endea- 
vour to let you return to School — nor to procure you a 
JUiit to Mrs. Bilkers which I have great fears about; 
Write me if you can find time — and also get a few lines 
ready for George as the Post sails next Wednesday. 

Your alFcctionatc Brother John . 
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LXXXVIL — TO BENJAMIN KOBETIT IIAYDON. 

Wentworth Place, Monday Aft. [January 4, 1819]. 
My dear Haydon — I havrf' been out this morning, and 
did not therefore see your note till this minute, or I 
would have gone to town directly — it is now too late for 
to-day. I will be in town early to-morrow, and tnist J 
shall be able to lend you assistance noon dr night. I 
was struck witli the improvement in' the architectural 
part of your Pic.ture — and, now I think on it, I cannot 
help wondering you should liave had it so poor, especially 
after the Solomon. Excuse this dry bones of a note : for 
though my pen may grow cold, 1 should be sorry my 
Life should freeze — 

Your alfoctionate friend John Keats. 

LXXXVITI. — TO BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYUON. 

Wentworth Place, [Vetweon January 7 and 14, 1819], 
My dear Haydon — Wc are very unlucky — I should 
have stopped to dine with you, J)ut I knew I should not 
have been able to leave you in time for my plaguy sore 
throat; whiclu\s getting well 

I shall have a little trouble in procuring the Money 
and a great ordeal to go through — no trouble indeed to 
any one else — or ordeal either. I moan I shall have to 
■go to town some thrice, and stand in the Bank an hour 
or two — to me worse tlian anything in Dante —I should 
have lessifichance with the people around me than Orpheus 
had with the Stones. I have been writing a little now 
and then lately : but nothing to speak of — being discon- 
^tented and as it were moulting. Yet I do not thin^^ 
shall ever come to the rope or the Pistol, for after a day 
or two’s melancholy, although I smoke more and more 
my own insufficiency — I see by little and little more of 
what is to be done, and how it is to be done, should I 
ever bo able to do it. On my soul, there should be some 
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reward for that continual agcmie emmymne. I was 
thinking of going into Hampshire for a ftivv days. I 
have been delaying it longer than I intended. You shall 
sec me soon ; and do not be at all anxious, for this time 
I really will do, what I gnever did before in my life, 
business in good time, and properly. — With respect to 
the Bond — it may be a satisfaction to you to let me 
have it : but as you love mo do not let there be any 
mention of interest, although we arc mortal men — and 
bind ourselves for fear of death. 

Yours forever John Keats. 

LXXXIX. — TO BENJAMIN ROBERT IIAYDON. 

• Wentworth Place, [January 1819]. 

My dear Haydon — I\Iy throat has not suffered me yet 
to exi)oso myself to the night air : however I have been 
to town ill tlic day time — have had several interviews 
with my guardian- —have written liim rather a plain- 
spoken Letter — which has Ijad its effect; and he now 
seems inclined to put no stumbling-block in my way : so 
that I see a good prospect of performing my promise. 
What I should have lent you ere this if I could have got 
it, was belonging to poor Tom — and the difficulty i« 
whether I am to inherit it before my SiStcr is of age ; a 
period of six years. Should it be so I must incontinently 
take to Corduroy Trousers. But I am nearly confident 
Tis all a ^Jam. I shall see you soon — but do let me 
have a line to-day or to-morrow concerning your health 
and spirits. 

Your sincere friend Joiiif Keats. 

XC. — TO FANNY KEATS. • 

Weutworth Place, [January 1819], 

My dear Fanny — I send this to Walthamstow for 
fear you should not be at Pamrras Lane when I call 
to-morrow — before going into Hampshire for a few days 
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— I wilfnot Idc more I assure you — You may think *liow 
disappointed I am in not being able to see you more and 
spend more time with you than I do — but how can it be 
helped 1 Tlie thought is a continual vexation to me — 
and often hinders me fromf reading and composing — 
Write to me as often as you can — and believe me, 

Your affectionate Brother John . 

XCI, — TO FANNY KEATB. 

Wentworth Place, Fch^- [11, 181ft]. Thnrsrla 3 \ 

My dear Fanny — Your Letter to me at Bedhamptou 
hurt me very much, —What objceiioii can there bo to 
your receiving a Letter from me? At Bedim mpton I 
was unwell and did not go out of^-the Garden Gate but 
twice or thrice during the fortnight I was tliere — Since 
I came back I liavc been taking care of myself — I have 
been obliged to do so, and am now in hopes tliat by tliis 
care I shall get rid of a sore throfit which has haunted me 
at intervals nearly a tw'clvpmonth. 1 had always a pre- 
sentiment of not being able to succeed in persuading Mr. 
Abbey to let you remain longer at School — I am very 
sorry that he will not consent. I recommend you to 
#keep up all that you know and to learn more by yourself 
however little. ’"The time will come when you will be 
more pleased with Life — look forward to that time and, 
though it may appear a trifle be careful not to let the 
idle and retired Life you lead fix any awkward habit or 
behaviour on you — whether you sit or wall? endeavour 
to let it be ill a seemly and if possible a graceful manner. 
We have 1ft en very little together : but you have not the 
less been with me in thought. You have no one in the 
vjprld besides me who would sacrifice anything for yoiju 
-^I feel myself the only Protector you have. In aU 
your little troubles think of me with the thought that 
there is at least one person in England who if ho could 
would help you out of them — I live in hopes of being 
able to make you happy, — I should not perhaps write in 
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this* manner, if it were not for the fear of not being able 
to see you often or long together. I am in hopes Mr. 
Abbey will not object any more to your rec<3iving a letter 
now and then from me. How unreasonable ! I want a 
few more lines from you ifor George — there are some 
young Men, acquaintances of a Sclioolfellow of mine, 
going out to Birkbeck’s at tlie latter end of tliis Month 
— I am in "expectation every day of hearing from George 
— I begin to fear •his last letters miscarried. I shall be 
in town to-mcrrow---if you should not be in town, I shall 
send tliis little parcel by tlie Walthamstow Coach — I 
think you will like Goldsmith — ATrite me soon — 

Your affectionate Brother John . 

Mrs. Dilkc has not been very well — she is gone a* 
walk to town to-day for exercise. 

XOIT. — TO GEORGE AND GEORGIAN A KEATS. 

Sunday J^lorns- February 14, [1819]. 

My dear Brother and Sister — JIow is it that we have 
not heard from you fipm the Settlement yet? The 
letters must surely have miscarried. I am in expectation 
every day. Peachey wrote me a few dtAYS ago, saying ^ 
some more ac(iuaiiitaiices of his were preparing to set out 
for Birkbeck ; therefore, I shall take tlio opportunity of 
sending you what I can muster in a sheet or two. 1 am 
still at Wentworth Place — indeed, I have kept indoors 
lately, resolved if possible to rid myself of my sore throat ; 
consequently 1 have not been to see your Moyier since 
my return from Chichester; but my absence from her 
has been a great weight upon me. I say since my return 
fra«i Chichester — I believe I told you I was going* 
thither. I was nearly a fortnight at Mr. John Snook^s 
and a few days at old Mr. Dilke's. Notliing worth 
speaking of happened at either place. I took down some 
thin paper and wrote on it a little poeiii called St. 
Agnes’s Eve, which you shall have as it is when I have 
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finished the blank part of the rest for you. I went out 
twice at Chichester to dowager Card parties. 1 see very 
little now, and very few persons, being almost tired of 
men and things. Brown and Dilke are very kind and 
considerate towards me. Che Miss R.’s have been 
stopping next door lately, but are very dull. Miss 
Brawne and I have every now and then a chat and a 
tiff. Brown and Dilke are walking round their garden, 
hands in pockets, making observations. The literary 
world I know nothing about. Tlicrc if) a poem from 
Rogers dead born ; iind another satire is expected from 
Byron, called “Don Giovanni.” Yesterday I wont to 
town for the first time for these three weeks. 1 met 
people from all parts and of all^ets — Mr. Towers, one 
of the Holts, Mr. Dominie Williams, Mr. Woodhouse, 
Mrs. Ilazlitt and son, Mrs. Webb, and Mrs. Septimus 
Brown. Mr. Woodhouse was looking up at a book 
window in Newgate Street, and, being short-sighted, 
twisted his muscles into so queer a stage that I stood by 
in doubt whether it was *iiim or Ins brother, if he has 
one, and turning round, saw Mrs. Hazlitt, with that 
little Nero, her son. Woodhouse, on his features sub- 
siding, proved to be Woodhouse, and not his brother. I 
have had a little business with Mr. Abbey from time to 
time ■ he has behaved to me with a little Brusquerie : 
this hurt me a little, especially when I knew him to be 
the only man in England wlio dared to say a thing to 
me I did not approve of without its being josented, or at 
least noticed — so I wrote him about it, and have made 
an altei’Stion in my favour — I expect from this to .see 
more of Fanny, who has been quite shut out from me. 

see Oobbett has been attacking the Settlement, but I 
cannot tell what to believe, and sliall be all ouf^fit 
elbows till I hear from you. I am invited to Miss 
Miller’s birthday dance on the 19th — I am nearly sure 
I shall not be able to go. A dance would injure my 
throat very much. I see very little of Reynolds. Hunt, 
I hear, is going on very badly — I mean in money 
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matters. I shall not he surprised to liear of the worst. 
Haydon too, in consequence of liis eyes, is out at elbows. 

I live as prudently as it is possible for me to do, I have 
not seen Haslain lately. I have not seen Richards for 
this half year, Rice for thrlc months, or Charles Cowden 
Clarke for God knows when. 

When I last called in Henrietta Street’ Miss Millar 
was very ujiwell, and Miss Walde^^rave as staid and self- 
possessed as iisiifd. Henry was well. There arc two 
new tragodiesb— one by the ax)oslate Maw, and one by 
•Miss Jane Porter. Next week I am goinj; to stop at 
Taylor’s for a few days, when I will see them both and 
tell you what they are. ]\lr. and Mrs. Bentley are w’dl, 
and all the yoiiii" carr4>ts. I said nothing of consequence 
])aRsed at Snooks’s — no more tliaii tliis — that I like the 
himily very much. Mr. aiid Mrs. Snooks were very kind. 
We used to have a little religion and politics together 
almost every evening, — and sometimes about you. He 
jn-oposed writing out for me his exi)crieuce in farming, 
for me to send to you. If I ?;hould have aii opx)ortunity 
of talking to him about it, I will get all I can at all 
events ; but you may say in your answer to this what 
value you jdacc upon sucli information. I have not seen, 
Mr. Lewis lately, for T Ijavc shrimk fr^in going up the 
hill. Mr. Lewis went a few mornings ago to town with 
Mrs. Brawne. They talked about mo, and I heard that 
Mr. L. said a thing I am not at all contented with. 
Says ho, “(f, he is quite the little poet.” Now this is 
abominable — You might as well say Buonaparte is quite 
the little soldier. You sec wdiat it is to be«under six 
foot and not a lord. There is a long fuzz to-day in the 
Examiner about a young man who delighted a young 
woman with a valentine — I think it must be Ollier’s. 
Brown and I are thinking of passing the summer at 
Brussels — ]f we do, we shall go about tlie first of May. 
We — i.e. Brown and I — sit opposite one another all day 
authorizing (JY/i., an ‘‘s” instead of a “z” would 
^ /.e. on George Keats’s mother-in-law, Mrs. Wylie. 
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give a different meaning). He is at jiresent writing a 
story of an old woman who lived in a forest, and to 
whom the Devil or one of his aides-de-feu came one night 
very late and in disguise. The old dame sets before him 
pudding after pudding — raes^ after mess — which he de- 
vours, and moreover casts his eyes up at a side of Bacon 
hanging over liis head, and at the same time asks if 
her Cat is a Babbit. On going he leaves he^ three pips 
of Eve’s Apple, and somehow she, havhig lived a virgin 
all her life, begins to repent of it, and ^vished herself 
beautiful enough to make all tlie world and even the* 
other world fall in love with her. So it happens, she 
sets out from her smoky cottage in magnificent apparel. — 
The first City she enters, every piie falls in love with 
her, from the Prince to the Blacksmith. A young gentle- 
man on his way to the Cliurch to be married leaves his 
unfortunate Bride and follows this nonsuch — A whole 
regiment of soldiers are smitten at once and follow her — 
A whole convent of Monks in Corinis Christi procession 
join the soldiers. — The mdyor and corporation follow the 
same road — Old and young, deaf and dumb, — all but 
the blind, — are smitten, and forsn. an immense concourse 

,,of people, who wdiat Brown will do with them I know 

not. The devii' himself falls in love with her, flics away 
with her to a desert place, in consequence of which she 
lays an infinite number of eggs — the eggs being hatched 
from time to time, fill the world with many nuisances, 
such as Joliii Knox, George Fox, Johamrti South cote, 
and Gifford, 

There thave been within a fortnight eight failures of 
the highest consequence in London. Brown went a few 
evenings since to Davenport’s, and on his coming in he 
lalkcd about bad news in the city with such a fac^ t 
began to think of a national bankruptcy. I did not feel 
much surprised and was rather disappointed. Carlisle, 
a bookseller on the Hone principle, has been issuing 
pamphlets from his shop in Fleet Street called the 
Deist. Ho was convoyed to Newgate last Thursday; 
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he intends making his own defence. I was surprised to 
hear from Taylor the amount of money of the bookseller^s 
laat sale. What tliink you of .£25,000 'I He sold 4000 
copies of Lord Byron. I am sitting opposite the Shak- 
speare I brought from thc^ Islo of Wight — and T never 
look at him but tlic silk tassels on it give me as much 
pleasure as the face of the poet itself.^ 

In my next packet, as this is one by the way, I shall 
send you ^he Bot of Basil, St. Agnes Eve, and if 
I should have finished it, a little thing called the Eve 
of St. Mark. You see what fine Mother Radclilf names 
I have — it is not my fault — I do not search for them. 

I have not gone on with Hyperion — for to tell the 
truth I have not been in great cue for writing lately — I 
must wait for the spring to rouse me up a little. The 
only time I went out from Bedliampton was to sec a 
cha[)cl consecrated — Drown, I, and John Snook the 
boy, went in a chais(' behind a leaden horse. Brown 
drove, but the horse did not mind him. This chapel is 
built by a Mr. Way, a great #cw converter, who in that 
lino has spent one hundred thousand i)Oimds. He main- 
tains a great nuinber o^poor Jews — O f course his com- 
rminioji plate was stolen. He spoke to tlie clerk about 
it — The clerk said he was very sorry, aildiiig, “ I dare^ 
shay^ your honour^ kh amomj ush^ 

The chapel is built in Mr. Way’s park. The conse- 
cration was not amusing. There were Jiuinbers of car- 
riages^ — and# his house crammed with clergy — They 
sanctified the Chapel, and it being a wet day, consecrated 
the burial-ground through the vestry window.^ I begin 
to hate parsons j they did not make me love them that 
day wlicn I saw them in their proper colours. A parson 
tS’Ti Lamb in a drawing-room, and a Lion in a vestry* 
The notions of Society will not permit a parson to give 
way to his temper in any shape — So he festers in himself 
“his features get a peculiar, diabolical, self-sufficient, 
iron stupid expression. Ho is continually acting — his 
^ Tlic tassela wore a gift from liis sister- iu-law. 
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mind is against every man, and every man*s mind is 
against him — He is a hypocrite to the Believer and a 
coward to the unbeliever — He must be cither a knave 
or an idiot — and tliere is no man so much to be pitied 
as an idiot parson. The soldjer who is cheated into an 
Esprit du Corps by a rod coat, a band, and colours, for 
the purpose of nothing, is not half so pitiable as the 
parson who is led by the nose by the Bench of Bishops 
and is smothered in absurdities — a pooff necessary subal- 
tern of the Church. 

Frhfay, Fchy- 18. 

The day before yesterday I went to Romney Street 
— your Mother was not at home — but I have just 
written her that I shall sec her on Wednesday. I 
caird on Mr. Lewis this morning — he is very well 
— and tells me not to be uneasy about Letters, the 
chances being so arbitrary. He is going on os usual 
among his favourite, democrat papers. We had a chat 
as usual about Cobbett and the Wcstmiiistor electors. 
Dilke has lately been very much harrassed about the 
manner of educating his son — he at length decided for a 
public school — and then he did ijot know what school — 
he at last has decided for Westminster ; and as Charley 
IS to be a day, boy, Dilke will remove to Westminster. 
We lead very quiet lives here — Dilke is at present in 
Creek histories and antiquities, and talks of nothing but 
the electors of Westminster and the retreat of the ten- 
thousand. I never drink now above thr^e glasses of 
wine — and never any spirits and water. Though by the 
bye, the^ther day Woodhouse took me to his cotlee 
house aria ordered a Bottle of Claret — now I like Claret, 
whenever I can have Claret I must drink it, — 'tis the 
'only palate affair that I am at all sensual in. Wotild 
it not be a good speck to send you some vine roots — 
could it be done ? Til enquire — If you could make some 
wine like Claret to drink on summer evenings in an 
arbour ! For really 'tis so fine — it fills one’s mouth with 
a gushing freshness — then goes down cool and feverless 
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— t&en you do not feel it quarrelling with your liver — 
no, it is rather a Peacemaker, and lies as quiet as it did 
in the grape ; then it is as fragrant as the Queen Bee, 
and the more ethereal Part of it mounts into the brain, 
not assaulting the cercbra};, apartments like a bully in a 
bad-house looking for his trull and hurrying from door 
to, door bouncing against the wainstcoat, but rather 
walks like Aladdin about his own enchanted palace so 
gently that*" you do not feci his step. Other wines of a 
heavy and spirituous nature transform a Man to a Silerius : 
this makes him a Hermes — and gives a Woman the soul 
and immortality of Ariadne, for whom Bacchus always 
kept a good cellar of claret — and even of that he could 
never persuade her to take above two cups. I said this 
same claret is the orily palate-passion I have — I forgot 
game — I must plead guilty to the breast of a Partridge, 
the back of a liare, the backbone of a grouse, the wing 
and side of a Plicasaiit and a Woodcock pa,^sim. Talk- 
ing of game (I wish I could make it), tlic Lady whom I 
met at Hastings and of whom I said something in my 
last I tliiiik has lately made me many presents of game, 
and enabled me to ma|f:c as many. She made me take 
home a Pheasant the other day, which I gave to Mrs. 
Dilke; on which to-morrow Rice, Rcy,nolds and thc^ 
Weritworthians will dine next door. The next I intend 
for your Mother. These moderate sheets of paper arc 
much more pleasant to write upon than those large 
thin sheets «»^hich I hope you by this tijne have received 
— though that cau^t be, now I think of it. I have not 
said in any Letter yet a word about my affn^s — in a 
word I am in no despair about them — my poem has 
not at all succeeded; in the course of a year or so I 
think I shall try the public again — in a selfish point of 
view I should suffer my pride and my contempt of public 
opinion to hold me silent — but for yours and Fauny^s 
sake I will pluck up a spirit and try again. I have no 
doubt of success in a eoui'sc of years if I persevere — but 
it must be patience, for the Reviews have enervated and 
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made indolent men’s minds — few think for themselves. 
These Reviews too are getting more and more powerful, 
especially the Quarterly — they are like a supirstitio^ 
which the more it prostrates the Crowd and the longer 
it continues the more powerful it becomes just in propor- 
tion to their increasing weakness. 1 was in hopes that 
when people saw, as they must do now, all the trickery 
and iniquity of these Plagues they would scout them, 
but no, they arc like tlie spectators ab the Westminster 
cock-pit — they like the battle and do not care who wins 
or who loses. Brown is going on this morning with the 
story of his old woman and the Devil — lie makes but 
slow progress — The fact is it is a Libel on the Devil, 
and as that person is Brown’s IVEuse, look ye, if he libels 
his own Muse how can he expect to write? Either 
Brown or his LIusc must turn tail. Yesterday was 
Charley Dilke’s birthday. Brown and 1 were incited to 
tea. During the evening notliing passed worth notice 
but a little conversation between IVIrs. Dilko and Mrs. 
Brawnc. The subject w^as the Watchman. It was ten 
o’clock, and Mrs. Bniwne, who lived during the burnmer 
in Brown’s house and now lives jn the Road, recognised 
her old Watchman’s voice, and said that lie came as far 
*as her now. V Indeed,” said Mrs. D., “docs he turn 
the Corner?” There ha^^o been some Letters passed 
between me and Ilaslain but 1 have not seen liini lately. 
The day before yesterday — which I made a day of Busi- 
ness — I called upon him — he was out as usval. Brown 
has been walking up and down the room a-hreeding — 
now at tli^ moment he is being delivered of a couplet, 
and I daresay will be as w^ell as can be expected^ 
Gnicious — he has twuiis ! 

I have a long story to tell you about Bailey-- T 
will say first the circumstances as plainly and as well 
as I can remember, and then I will make my com- 
ment. You know that Bailey was very much cut up 
about a little Jilt in the country somewhere. I thought 
he was in a dying state about it when at Oxford 
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with* him : little supposing, as I have since heard, 
tl^t -he was at that very time making impatient Love 
W IVIariiDii Reynolds — and guess my astonishment at 
hearing after tliis that he had been tiying at Miss 
Martin. So Matters hav| been — So Matters stood 
’-^when he got ordaified and went to a Curacy near 
Carlisle, where the family of the Glcigs reside. There 
his susceptible heart was conquered by Miss Gleig — and 
ther(3by all liis connections in town liave been annulled — 
both male aml^emale. I do not now reinoinbcr clearly 
the facta — Those however I know — He showed his corre- 
apondence with Marian to Cleig, returned all her Letters 
^aiid asked for his own — he also wrote very abrupt Letters 
to Mrs. Reynolds. I^do not know any more of the 
Martin affair than 1 have written above. No doubt his 
conduct has been very bad. Tlic great thing to be con- 
sidered is — wlicther it is want of delicacy and principle 
or want of knowledge and polite experience. And again 
weakness — yes, that is it ; and the want of a Wife — yes, 
that is it ; and then Marian wade great riones of liim 
althougli her Mother and sister have tefis(‘d her very 
much about it. Her gonduct has been very upright 
throughout the whole affair- -She liked Bailey as a 
Brother but not as a Hufsband — especially as he used to' 
woo her with the Bible and Jeremy Taylor under his 
arm — they walked in no grove but Jeremy Taylor's. 
Marian’s obstinacy is some excuse, but his so quickly 
taking to Mils Gleig can have no excuse — except that 
of a Ploughman who wants a wife. The thing which 
sways me more against him than anything ela^is Rice’s 
coTiduct on the occasion ; Rice would not make an im- 
mature resolve : he was ardent in his friendshij) for 
Bailey, he examined the whole for and against minutely;* 
and he „ha's abandoned Bailey entirely. All this I am 
not supposed by tlie Reynoldses to have any hint of. 
It will be a good lesson to the Mother and Daughters 
— nothing would serve but Bailey. If you mentioned 
the word Tea-pot some one of them came out with an 

Q 
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h propros about Bailey — noble fellow — fine fellow ! was 
always in their mouths — This may teach them that the 
man who ridicules romance is the most romantic of !Meii 
— that he who abuses women and slights them loves 
them the most — that he w>o talks of roasting a Man 
alive would not do it when it came to the push — and 
above all, that they arc very shallow pcoi)le who take 
everything literally. A Man’s life of any w^orth is a con- 
tinual allegory, and very few eyes can see the Mystery 
of his life — a life like the scriptures, figurative — ^which 
such people can no more make out tlian they can the 
Hebrew Bible. Lord Byron cuts a figure but he is not 
figurative — Sliukspeare led a life of Allegory : his works 
are the common Is on it — 

March 12, Friday. 

I went to town yesterday chiefly for the purj)osc of 
seeing some young Men who were to take seme Letters 
for us to you— tlirough the medium of Peachey. I was 
surprised and disapiiointcd at hearing they had changed 
their minds, and did not iDurpose going so far as Birk- 
beck’s. I was much disappointed, for I had counted 
upon seeing some persons who were to see you — and 
upon your seeing some who had seen me. I liave not 
only lost this- oppor lull ity, but the sail of the Post- 
Packet to New York or Philadelphia, by which last 
your Brothers have sent some Letters. The weather in 
town yesterday was so stifling that I could not remain 
there though I wanted much to see Kean in- Hotspur. I 
have by me at present Hazlitt’s Letter to Gifford — per- 
haps yoivwmuld like an extract or two from the liigh- 
seasoned parts. It begins thus : 

, “Sir, you liavc an ugly trick of saying what ia not true of 
on© you do not like ; and it will bo the object of this Letter to cure 
you of it. You say what you please of others ; it is time you were 
told what you are. In doing thia give me leave to boiTOW the 
familiarity of your style : — for the fidelity of the i)icture I shall bo 
answerable. You are a little person but a considerable cat’s paw ; 
and so far worthy of notice. Your clandestine coimoclion with 
persons high in otlice constantly influences your opinions and 
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alone gives importance to tlieni. Yon are tlie government critic, a 
character nicely cliffering from that of a government &py — the 
invisible link which connects literature with the Police.” 

Again : 

“Your emjiloyers, Mr. GifiTord# do not pay their hirelings for 
nothing — for condescending to notice weak and wicked sophistry ; 
for pointing out to contempt wliat excite, s no admiration ; for 
cautiously selecting a few sjiecimens of had taste and bad grammar 
where nothing (idse is to be found. Tlmy want your invisible pert- 
nes.s, your merceiiary uTalice, your impenetrable dulness, your bare- 
faced iinpudcrico, ^our juagmatical self-suftioiency, your hypo- 
critical zeal, your pious frauds to stand in the gap of their Pre- 
judices and pretensions to tly, blow, and taint public opinion, to 
defeat independent eiibrts, to apply not the touch of the scorpion 
T'lJiit the touch of the Torpedo to youthful hopes, to crawl and leave 
the slimy track of sojihistryjind lies over every work that does not 
dedicate its sweet leaves to some Luminary of the treasury bench, 
oris not fostered in the hotbed of corruption. This is your oflice ; 

. *thi.s is what is look’d for at your hands, and this you do not 
baulk ’ — to sacrifice what little honesty and prostitute what little 
intellect you possess to any dirty job you are commission’d to 
execute. ‘ ’J'hey keep you aa an ape does an npjile in the corner of 
his jaw, first mouth’d to bo at h^ft swallow’d.’ You are by 
appointment litcirary toadeater to greatness and taster to the court. 
You have a uatural aversion to whatever dillera from your own 
pretensions, and an acquircd«oue for what gives ofleiice to your 
superiors. Your vanity panders to your interest, and your malice 
truckles only to your love of Power. If your instructive or pre- 
meditated abuse of your enviable trust were foiAd wanting in a 
single instance ; if you were to make a single slip in getting up 
your select coininitteo of enquiry and green bag report of the state 
of Letters, your occupation would be gone. You would never 
after obtain a 6()^ieezc of t)ie hand from acquaintance, or a smile 
from a Punk of Quality. The gi'cat and powerful whom you call 
wise and good do not like to have the privacy of their self-love 
startled by the obtrusive and unmanageable claims of literature 
and Philosophy, except through the intervention of people like 
you, whom, if they have common penetration, they soon find out 
to»be mthout any superiority of intellect ; or if they do not, , 
wliora they can despise for their meanness of soul. You ‘liave the 
oflice opposite to Saint Peter.* You keep a comer in the public 
mind for foul prejudice and corrupt power to knot and gender in ; 
you volunteer your services to jieoplo of (pnility to ease scruples of 
mind and qualms of conscience ; you Jay the flattering unction of 
venal prose and laurell’d verse to their souls. You persuade them 
that there is neither purity of morals, nor depth of understanding 
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except ill themselves and their hangers-nn ; aTid would prevent 
the uiihallow’d iiaines of Liberty and hiiinanity from ever being 
whispered in ears iJolite ! You, sir, do you not all this ? I cry you 
mercy then : 1 took you for the Etlilor of the Quarterly Ilevicw.” 

This is the sort of foil ih joie he keeps up. There is 
another extract or two — one especially which I will coi)y 
to-iiiurrow — for the randies are burnt down and I am using 
the wax taper — which has a long .snuff on it — tlic fire is 
at its last click — J am sitting with my back 'to it with one 
foot rather fiskcw upon the rug and the. other with the 
heel a little elevated from tlic carpet — I am writing this 
on the Maid’s Tragedy, whi(*h I have road since tea with 
great pleasure — Besides this volume of Hoauinont ain^ 
Fletcher, there arc on the tabic (wo volumes of Chancer 
and a new work of Tom Moore’s, called Tom Oribb’s 
Memorial to Goiigre.ss — nothing in it. These are trifles — 
but I require nothing so much of you but that you will 
give one a like description of yourselves, Inmcver it may 
be when you are writing to me. Could I sec the same 
thing done of any great Man long siiiee dead it would be 
a great delight : as to know in what position Shakspeare 
sat when he began “To be or, not to be” — such things 
become interesting from distance of time or place. I 
hope you are both now in that sweet sleep wliich no two 
beings deserve more than you do — I must fancy so — and 
please myself in the fancy of si^^aki ng a prayer and a 
blessing over you and yoor lives — God bless you — I 
whisper good-night in your cars, and you will dream 
of mo. 

p March 13, Saturday. 

I have written to Fanny this morning and received a 
note from Haslara. I was to have dined with him to- 
morrow : he gives me a bad account of bis Father, who 
has not been in Town for five weeks, and is not well 
enough for company. Haslam is well — and from the 
prosperous state of some love affair he does not mind 
the double tides he has to work. I have been a Walk 
past west end — and was going to call at Mr. Monk- 
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house’s — but I did not, not being in the humour. I 
know not why Poetry and I have been so distant 
lately; I must make some advances soon or she will 
cut me entirely, Ifazlitt has this fine Passage in his 
Letter; Gifford in his Review of Hazlitt’s characters 
of Shakspearc’s plays attacKs the Coriolanus critique. 
He says that Hazlitt has slandered Sliakspeare in saying 
that he had a leaning to the arbitrary side of the question. 
Ilazlitt thus flefends himself, 

“ My wonls aT(^ ‘ 0<iriolainia is a storolioiisc of political commoii- 
places. The. Arguments for aiul against aristocracy and democracy 
on tlio Privileges of the few and the claims of the many, on Liberty 
jAjid shivery, power and the abuse of it, peace and war, are here 
very ably handled, with the sj)irit of a Poet and tlie acuteness of 
a Pliilosopher. Sliaks])cni*e himself seems to have had a leaning 
to the arbitrary side of the question, perha]»s from some feeling of 
contempt for his own origin, and to have spared no occasion of 
bating the rabble. What he says of tliem is very true ; what he 
says of their betters is also very true, though he dwells less upon 
it.’ I then proceed to account for this by showing how it is that 
‘the cause of the jieoide is but little culculatcd for a subject for 
poetry ; or that the language of PoAry naturally falls in with the 
language of power.’ I alTinn, Sir, that Poetry, that the imagina- 
tion generally speaking, delights in power, in strong excitement, 
as Avell as in truth, in good, tu right, whereas ])iire reason and the 
moral sense approve only of the true and good. J proceed to show^, 
that this general love or tendency to inmiediaio excitement or 
theatrical effect, no matter how^ produced, gives a Bias to the 
imagination often consistent with the greatest good, that in Poetry 
it triumphs over principle, and brihe.s the i>aRsions to make a 
sacrifice of coriimoii humanity. You say that it does not, that 
there is no sud^i original Sin in Poetry, that it makejs no such 
sacrifice or unworthy compromise between poetical efiect and the 
still small voice of reason. And how do you prove that there is 
no such principle giving a bias to tlie imagina'lion and a false 
colouring to poetry ? Why, by asking in reply to the instances 
where this principle operates, and 'where no otlicr can with much 
modesty and simplicity —* But are these the only toidcs that affordf 
delight in Poetry, etc. V No ; but these objects do afford delight 
in poetry, and they alfovd it in propoition to their strong and 
often tragical effect, and not in proportion to the good produced, 
or their desireablene.ss in a moral point of view. Do we read 
with more pleasure of the ravages of a beast of prey than of 
the Shepherd’s pipe upon the Mountain ? No ; but wo do read 
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with pleasure of the ravages of a beast of prey, and wo dcf so on 
the principle I have stated, namely, from the sense of power 
abstracted from the sense of, goo<l ; and it is the same principle 
that makes us read with admiration and reconciles us in fact to 
the triumphant progress of the conriucrors and mighty Hunters of 
mankind, who come to stop the Shepherd’s Pipe upon the Mount- 
ains and sweep away his listenJig tloek. Do you mean to deny 
that there is anything imposing to the imagination in power, in 
grandeur, in outward show, in the accumulation of individual 
wealth and luxury, at the expense of equal justice and the common 
weal? Do you deny that there is anything ii^the ‘ P#ide, Pomp, and 
Circumstance of glorious war, that makes ambition virtue ' in the 
eyes of admiring mult itudes Is this a new the^jry of the pleasures 
of the imagination, winch sa3's that the ])lea.surcs of the imagina- 
tion do not take rise solely in the calculation of the understanding ? 
Is it a paradox of luy creating that ‘one murder makes a villain^ 
millions a Hero*? or is it not true that here, as in other caseft, 
the enoi'inity of the evil overpowers and makes a convert of the 
imagination by its very magnitude 'i You contradict my reasoning 
because you know nothing of the question, and you think that no 
one has a right to understand what you do not. My offence against 
purity in the passage alluded to, ‘which contains the concentrated 
venom of my malignity,’ is that I have admitted that lliere are 
tyrants and slaves abroad in the world ; and you would bush the 
matter up and pretend that dhere is no such thing iu order that 
there may be nothing else. Further, I have explained the cause, 
the subtle sophistry of the human mind, that tolerates and pam- 
pers the evil in order to guard agaiii?^ its approaches ; you would 
conceal the cause in order to prevent the cure, and to leave the 
proud flesh abouj the heart to harden ami ossify into one impene- 
trable mass of selfishness acd hypocrisj^ that we may not ‘ sym- 
pathise in the distresses oi suffering vii tue ’ in any case in which 
they come in competition with the fictitious wants and ‘ imputed 
weaknessess of the great.’ You ask, ‘Are we gratified by the 
cruelties of Domitian or Nero ?’ No, not we — they were too petty 
and cowardly to strike the imagination at a distance ; but the 
Eoman senate tolerated them, addressed their i>erpetrators, exalted 
them intol*gods, the fathers of the people, they had pimps and 
scribblers of all sorts in their pay, their Senecas, etc., till a turbu- 
lent rabble, thinking there were no Injuries to Society greater than 
*tho endurance of unlimited and wanton oppression, put an end #o 
the farce and abated the siu as well as they could. Had you and 
I lived in those times we should have been what we are now, I ‘a 
sour malcontent,’ and you ‘a sweet courtier.’” 

The manner in which this is managed : the force 
and innate power with which it yeasts and works up 
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•itself — the feeling for the costume of society; is in a 
style of genius. He hath a demon, as he himself says of 
Lord Byron, We are to have a party this evening. The 
Davenports from Church Ilow — I don't think you know 
anything of tlunn — tliey have paid me a good deal of 
attention. I like DavenpoA himself. The names of the 
refijt are Miss Barnes, Miss Winter with the Children. 

, [Later, March 17 or 18.] 

On Monday we had to dinner Sevoni and Cawthorn, 
the Bookselloi^and ju’int-virtnoso ; in the evening Severn 
went home to paint, ami we ulher three went to the play, 
to see Shoils new tragedy ycleped Evadnd In the 
^morning Severn and I took a turn round the Museum — 
There, is a Sphinx there of a giant size, and most volup- 
tuous Egyptian expression, I had not seen it before. 
The play was bad even in comparison with 1818, the 
Augustan age of the Drama, “coninu* on sait," as Voltaire 
says — tlie whole was made up of a virtuous young 
woman, an indignant brother, a suspecting lover, a liber- 
tine prince, a gratuitous villain, a street in Naples, 
a Cypress grove, lilies and roses, virtue and vice, a 
bloody sword, a spangled jacket, one Lady Olivia, one 
Miss O’Neil alias Evadnd, alias Bollarrina, alias — 

— Yea, and T say unto you a greater than Elias — There 
was Abbot, and talking of Abbot his name puts me in 
mind of a spelling-book lesson, descriptive of tlio whole 
Dramatis personoe — Abbot — Abbess — Actor — Act- 
ress — The play is a line amusement, as a friond of mine 
once said to me — “ Do what you will,” says he, “ a poor 
gentleman who wants a guinea, cannot spend Ifls two shil- 
lings bettor than at the playhouse.” The pantomime was 
.excellent, I had seen it before and I enjoyed it again. Your 

Mother and I had some talk about Miss IT. Says 1, 

will Henry have that Miss , a lath with a boddice, 

she who hjjwi been fine drawn — fit for nothing but to cut 
up into Cribbage pins, to the tune of ?>. 2 ; one who is 
all muslin ; all feathers and bone j once in travelling she 
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was made use of as a lynch pin j I hope he will not have- 
her, though it is no uncommon thing to be ^iniUen with 
a staff; though she might be very useful as his walking- 
stick, his fishing-rod, his tooth-pik, his hat-stick (she rims 
so much in his head) — let him turn farmer, she would cut 
into hurdles ; let him writrf poetry, she would be his 
turn-style. Her gown is like a flag on a pole ; she would 
do for him if he turn freemason ; I hope she will prove a 
flag of truce; when she sits languishing w-iith her one 
foot on a stool, and one elbow on the table, and her head 
inclined, she looks like the sign of the cjffDoked billet — 
or the frontispiece to Cinderella, or a tea-paper wood-cut 
of Mother Shipton at her studies ; she is a make-believe 
— She is bona A-idc a thin young ’onian — But this is' " 
mere talk of a fellow-creature ; yet pardie I would not 
that Henry have hcr~Non volo ut earn possideat, nam, 
for, it would bo a bam, for it would be a sham — 

Don^t think I am writing a petition to the Governors 
of St. Luke — no, that would be in another style. May it 
please your Worships ; forasmuch as the undersigned has • 
committed, transferred, given up, made over, consigned, 
and aberrated himself, to the art and mystery of poetry ; 
forasmuch as he hath cut, rebulFeS, atiVonted, liufied, and 
shirked, and taken stint at, all other employments, arts, 
mysteries, and •occupations, honest, middling, and dis- 
honest; forasmuch as ho hath at sundry times and in 
divers places, told truth unto the men of this generation, 
and eke to the women ; moreover, forasmuch as ho hath 
kept a pair of boots that did not fit, and dotfi not admire 
Sheirs play, Leigh Hunt, Tom Moore, Bob Southey, 
and Mr. Efegors ; and does admire Wm. Hazlitt ; more- 
overer for as more as he liketh half of Wordsworth, and 
none of Crabbe; moreover-est for as most as he hath« 
written this page of penmanship — he prayeth your Wor- 
ships to give him a lodging — Witnessed by Rd. Abbey 
and Co., cum familiaribus et consaiiguiueis (signed) 
Count de Cockaigne. 

The nothing of the day is a machine called the vcloci- 
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*ped6. It is a wheel carriage to ride cock-horse upon, 
Bitting astpde and pushing it along with the toes, a 
rudder wheel in hand — they wdll go seven miles an 
hour — A handsome gelding will come to eight guineas ; 
however they will soon be cheaper, unless the army takes 
to them. I look back 11^)011 the last month, I find 
nothing to write about ; indeed I do not recollect anything 
particular in it. It’s all alike; wc keep on breathing. 
The only amuscijient is a little scandal, of however 
(inc a shape, a laugh at a pun — and then after all wc 
wonder how could enjoy the scandal, or laugh at 
the pun. 

^ I have been at different times turning it in my head 
whether I should go to Edinburgh and study for a 
physician ; I am afraid I should not take kindly to it ; I 
am sure I could not take fees — and yet I should like to 
do so ; it’s not worse than writing poems, and hanging 
them up to be fly-blown on the Review shambles. Every- 
body is ill his own mess. Here is the parson at Hamp- 
stead ’quarrelling with all thc^Avorld, he is in the wrong 
by this same token ; when the black chjth was put up in 
the Church for the Queen’s mourning, he asked the w^ork- 
mcn to hang it the wrong side outwards, that it might be 
better when taken down, it being his perquisite — Parson#'^ 
will always keep up their character, but as it is said 
there arc some animals the ancients knew which we do 
not, let us hope our posterity will miss the black badger 
with tri-corwed hat; Who knows but some Reviewer 
of Buffon or Pliny may put an account of the ‘parson in 
the Appendix; No one will then believe it any more 
than we believe in the Phoenix. I tliink we may class 
the lawyer in the same natural history of Monsters ; a 
^reen bag will hold as much as a lawn sleeve. The only 
difference is that one is fustian and the other flimsy ; I 
am not unwilling to read Church history at present 
and have Millies in my eye ; liis is reckoned a very 
good one. 
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• » 

[18th Sei)tember 1819. 

[In looking over some of my papers I found the above 
specimen of my carelessness. It is a sheet you ought to 
have had long ago — my letter must have appeared very 
unconnected, but as 1 number the sliccts you must have 
discovered how the mistake hai)pened. How many things 
have happened since I wrote it — How have I acted con- 
trary to my resolves. The interval between .writing this 
sheet and the day I put this supplembnt to it, has been 
completely filled with generous and most friendly actions 
of Brown towards me. How frequently I forget to speak 
of things wliich I think of and feel most. ’Tis very 
singular, the idea about Buffon above has been taken 
by Hunt in the Examiner, in some papers which he calls 
“ A Preter-iiatural History.’^] ^ 

Friday 19th March. 

This morning I have been reading “ tlie False One.’^ 
Shameful to say, I was in bed at ten — T mean this morn- 
ing. The Blackwood Reyiewers have committed* them- 
selves in a scandalous heresy — they have been putting 
up Hogg, the Et trick Shepherd, against Burns : the 
senseless villains ! The Scotch c.^Sinot manage themselves 
•i^at all, they want imagination, and that is why they 
are so fond of Hogg, who has a little of it'. This 
morning I am in a sort of temper, indolent and 
supremely careless — I long after a Stanza or two of 
Thomson’s Castle of Indolence — my passions^re all asleep, 
from my having slumbered till nearly eleven, and weakened 
the animal fibre all over me, to a delightful sensation, 
about thrfee degrees on this side of faintness. If I had 
teeth of pearl and the breath of lilies I should call it 

^ ^ The sheet which Keats accidentally left out in making up hil 
packet in the spring, and which he forwarded with this supplement 
from Winchester the following September, seems to have begun 
with the words, *‘Ou Monday we had to dinner,’* etc. (p, 231), 
and to have ended with the word.s, “ but as I am " (p. 235, line 1 ) ; 
at least this portion of the letter is missing in the autograph now 
before me. 1 supply it from Jeffrey's transcript. 
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latfguor, but as I am * I must call it laziuess. In this 
state of eiFeniinwcy tlie fibres of the brain are relaxed in 
common with the rest of the body, and to such a happy 
degree that pleasure lias no show of enticement and pain 
110 unbearable power. Neither Poetry, nor Ambition, 
nor Love have any alortn^?s of eountcnance as they pass 
by me ; tliey seem rather like figures on a Greek vase — 
a Man and two women whom no one but myself could 
distinguislf in Uioir disguisement.^ This is tlie only 
hapj)inevss, and is a rare iiistfince of the advantage of the 
boily overpo^'oi'ing the Mind. I have tliis moment 
received a note from Tlashim, in which he exjiccts the 
j:lcath of his Father, who has been lor some time in a 
state of insensibility ; bis mother b(*ar,s up he says very 
well — I si 1 all go to Itown to- morrow to see him. This 
is the world — thus wc cannot expect to give way many 
hours to pleasure, rireiiiustanees are like Clouds con- 
tinually gathering and Imrsting — AVliile we are laughing, 
the seed of some trouble is put into the wide arable land 
of events — while we are lau£|}iing it s])routs it grows and 
suddenly bears a poison fruit which we must pluck. 
Even so we have leisure to reason on the misfortunes of 
our friends j our own touch us too nearly for words. 
Very few men have ever arrived at a complete disint^-* 
estedness of Mind : very fe-w have been inliuenced by a 
pure desire of the benefit of others, — in the greater part 
of tlie Benefactors to Humanity some meretricious motive 
has sullied •their greatness — some melodramatic scenery 
has fascinated them. From the manner in which I feel 
Haslam’s misfortune I perceive how far I jyji from any 
humble standard of disinterestedness. Yet this feeling 

* Especially as I have a black eye. 

1 To about this dato must belong the poathuiiiously printed Ode 
on Indolence^ which describes the same mood with nearly the some 
imagery. Possibly the “black eye mentioned by Keats in his 
footnote, together with the reflections on street-fighting later on, 
may help us to fix the dato of hia famous fight with the butcher 
boy. 
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ought to be carried to its highest pitch, as there is no fear ' 
of its ever injuring society — which it would do, I fear, 
pushed to an extremity. For in wild nature the Hawk 
would lose his Breakflist of Robins and the Robin his of 
Worms — The Lion must starve as well as the swallow. 
The greater part of Men make their way with the same 
instinctiveness, tlie same unwandcring eye from their 
purposes, the same animal eagerness as the Hawk. The 
Hawk wants a Mate, so does the Man — lodk at them 
both, they set about it and procure one in the same 
manner. They want both a nest and fiiey both set 
about one in the same manner — they get their food in 
the same manner. The noble animal Man for his^, 
amusement smokes his pipe — the Hawk balances about 
the Clouds — that is the only diiference of their leisures. 
This it is that makes the Amusement of Life — to a specu- 
lative Mind — I go among the Fields and catch a glimpse 
of a Stoat or a fieldmouse peeping out of the withered 
grass — the creature hath a purpose, and its eyes are 
bright with it. I go amongst the buildings of a city and 
I see a Man hurrying along — to what? the Creature 
has a purpose and his eyes are bright with it. But then, 

as Wordsworth says, “ wc have all one human heart ” 

^here is an electric fire in human nature tending to purify 
— so that among these human creatures tliere is continually 
some birth of new heroism. The pity is that wc must 
wonder at it, as we should at finding a pearl in rubbish. I 
have no doubt that thousands of people nercr heard of 
have had hearts completely disinterested : I can remember 
but two— ^oerates and Jesus — Their histories evince it. 
What I heard a little time ago, Taylor observe with respect 
to Socrates, may be said of Jesus — That he was so great a 
iiKin that though he transmitted no writing of his own to * 
posterity, wo have his Mind and his sayings and his 
greatness handed to us by others. It is to be lamented 
that the history of the latter was written and revised by 
Men interested in the pious frauds of Religion. Yet 
through all this 1 see his splendour. Even here, though 
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I mysolf am pursuing the same instinctive course as the 
veriest himnin aijimaj you can think of, I am, however 
young, writing at i am loin, straining at particles of light 
in the midst of a great darkness, without knowing the 
bearing of any one assertion, of any one opinion. Yet 
may I not in this be free from sin ? May there not be 
superior beings amused with any graceful, though instinct- 
ive, attitude my mind may fall into as I am entertained 
with the iilertiicsfls of a Stoat or the anxiety of a Deer? 
Though a quarrel in the Streets is a thing to be bated, 
the energies disphiyed in it arc tine ; the commonest Man 
shows a grace in Ida quarrel. Dy a suptn ior Being our 
^msonings may take tlio same tone — tlunigb erroneous 
they may be tine. ^This is the very thing in which 
consists Poetry, and if so it is not so tine a thing as 
philosophy — For the same reason that an eagle is not so 
fine a thing as a truth. Civc me this credit — Do you 
not think 1 Kstrivo — to know myself] Give me this 
credij, and you will not think that on my own account 
I repeat Milton’s lines — • 

“ TIow charming is divine Philo, soi>hy, 

Not harsh am^ crahhed, as dull fools suppose, 

But inu.sical as is Apollo’.s lute.’' 

No — not for myself — feeling grateful as^I do to have g®t" 
into a state of mind to relish them propcily. Nothing 
ever becomes real till it is experienced — Even a Proverb 
is no proverb to you till your Life has illustrated it. I 
am ever afmid that your anxiety for me wdll lead you to 
fear for the violence of my temperament 'continually 
smothered down : for that reason I did not in^nd to have 
sent you the following sonnet — but look over the two 
hist pages and ask yourselves whether I have not that 
’ in me which will hear the buffets of the world It will 
be the best comment on my sonnet ; it will show you 
that it was written with no Agony but that of ignorance ; 
with no thirst of anything but Knowledge when pushed 
to the point though the first steps to it were through my 
human passions — they went away and I wrote with my 
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Mind — and perhaps I must confess a little bit of my 
heart — 

Why did I laugh to-night ? No voice will tell : 

No God, no beainon of severe response 
Deigns to rejdy from heaycn or from Hell, — 

Then to my human hc.'ii’t 1 turn at once — 

Heart ! thou and I are here sad and alone ; 

Say, wherefore did I laugh ? 0 mortal pain ! 

0 Daikness 1 Darkness I ever must I moan, 

To question Heaven and Hell and4-leart iii vain 1 
Why (Ihl I laugh ? I know this being’s lease, 

My fancy to its utmost blisses spicadjft 
Yet could I on this very midnight cease, ^ 

And the woild’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds ; 

Verse, fame and Beauty arc intense indeed 
But Death intenser — Death is Life’s high mead. 

f went to bed and enjoyed an nniiitcrrupted sleep. Sane 
1 went to bed and sane I arose. 

[April 15.] 

This is the 15th of April — you see what a time it is 
since I wrote ; all that time I have been day by day ex- 
pecting Letters from you. 5 write quite in the dark. In 
the hopes of a Letter daily I have deferred that I might 
write in the light. I was in town yesterday, and at 
^Taylor’s heard that young Birkbeck had been in Town 
aT/d was to set forward in six or seven days — so I shall 
dedicate that time to making up this parcel ready for 
him. I wish I could hear from you to make me “ whole 
and general as the casing air.”- A few days after the 
19th of April ^ J received a note from Haslaifi containing 
the news of his father’s death. The Family has all been 
well. Haatam has his fiither’s situation. The Framptons 
have behaved well to him. The day before yesterday 
I went to a rout at Sawrey’s — it was made pleasant by 
Reynolds being there and our getting into conversation 
with one of the most beautiful Girls I ever saw — She gave 

^ Compare the repetition of the same thought and phrase in the 
ode To a Nightingale written two months later. 

^ Slightly misquoted from Macbeth in the banquet scene. 

* By mistake for the 19th of March. 
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a remarkable prettincss to all tlioRe commonplaces which 
most women who talk must utter — I liked Mrs. Sawrey 
very well. The Sunday before last your Brothers were 
to coryo by a long invitation — so long that for the 
time I forgot it when I prc^inised Mrs. Brawne to dine 
with her on the same day. On recollecting my engage- 
ment with your Brothers I immediately excused myself 
with Mrs. Brawne, but she would not hear of it, and in- 
sisted on nfy l)nn^5ing my friends with mo. So we all 
(lin'ed at Mrs. Brawne^s. I have been to Mrs. Bentley’s 
this morning, and put all the letters to and from you 
and poor Tom and me.^ I found some of the correspoud- 
.^H^ce between him and that degraded Wells find Amena. 
It is a wretched business ; I do not know the rights of 
it, but what I do know would, I am sure, affect you so 
much that I am in two minds wdiether I will tell you 
jiny thing about it. And yet I do not sec why — for any- 
thing, tliough it be unpleasant, that calls to mind those 
wo stiy love has a compensation in itself for the pain it 
occasions — so very likely to-«norrow I may set about 
copying the whole of what I have about it : with no sort 
of a Bichardson sclf-satigfaction — I hate it to a sickness — 
and I am afraid more from indolence of mind than any- 
thing else. I wonder how people exist ^ with all theii' 
w’^orries. I have not been to AVestmiiister but once 
lately, and that was to sec Dilke in his new Lodgings — 
I think of living somewhere in the neighbourhood myself. 
Your raotlier^'fis well by your Brothers’ account. I shall 
SCO lier perhaps to-morrow — ^yes I shall. Wo liavc had 
the Boys^ here lately — theymake a bit of a rack^ — I shall 
not be sorry when they go. I found also this morning, in 
a note from George to you and my dear sister a lock of your 
•liair which I shall this moment put in the miniature case? 
A few days ago Hunt dined here and Brown invited 
Davenport to meet him, Davenport from a sense of 
weakness thought it incumbent on him to show off — and 
^ For ‘‘put together ’* ? 

® Brown’s younger brothers ; see below, p. 245. 
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pursuant to that never ceased talking and boring all day* 
till I was completely fagged out. Blown grew ftiidiin' 
choly — but Hunt perceiving what a complimentary ten- 
dency all this had bore it remarkably well — Brown 
grumbled al)ont it for two or three days. I wefit.with. 
Hunt to Sir John Leic.estcr’s ‘^gallery ; there I saw ^iortb- 
cotc — Hilton — Bewick, and many more of great and Little 
note. Hayilon’s picture is of very little progress-^ this 
year — He talks about finishing it next year. Words- 
worth is going to publish a Poem called Peter Bell — 
what a pci verse fellow it is! Why will' he talk about 
Peter Bells — I was told not to tell — but to you it will 
not be telling — Reynolds hearing that said Peter BeJL 
was coming out, took it into liis head to write a skit 
upon it called Peter Bell. He did it as soon as thought 
on, it is to be published this morning, and comes out 
before the real Peter Bell, with this admiral do motto 
from the *‘Bold Stn^ke for a Wife “I am the real 
Simon Pure.’’ It wouUl be just as well to trounce Lord 
Byron in the same mauu'^r. I am still at a stand in 
versifying — I cannot do it yet with any pleasure — I moaiu, 
however, to look round on my resources and means, ami 
see what I can do without jioetry — To that end I shall 
' ilve in Westminster- -I have no doubt of making by 
some means a little to help on, or 1 shall be left in tlie 
Lurch — wdth the burden of a little Pride — How^ever I 
look in time. Tlie Dilkes like their Lodgings at West- 
minster tolerably well. I cannot help thi'^ikirig what a 
shame it is that poor Dilkesliould give up his comfortable 
house am^ garden for his Son, whom he wull certainly ruin 
with too much care. The boy has notliing in his ears all 
day but himself and the importance of his education. 
Dilke has continually in his mouth “ My Boy.’^ Tliis iS' 
what spoils princes : it may have the same effect with 
Commoners. Mrs. Dilke has been very well lately — But 
what a shameful thing it is that for that obstinate Boy 
Dilke fibonld stifle himself in Town Lodgings and w*ear 
out his Life by his continual apprehension of his Boy’s 
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fate in Westminster school, with the rest of the Boys and 
the Master^: Every one has some wear and tear. One 
would think Dilke ought to be quiet and haj^py — but no 
— this one Boy makes his face pale, his society silent and 
his vigikince jealous — He would I have no doubt quarrel 
With: any one who snubb'd Siis Boy — With all this he 
lias yo notion how to manage him. 0 what a farce is 
our greatest cares I Yet one must be in the pother for 
the sake of €lothc§ food and Lodging. There has been 
a squabble between Kean and Mr. Bucke — There are 
faults on both tides — on Ikicke’s the faults are positive 
to the Question : Kean*s fault is a want of genteel know- 

S je and high Policy. The former writes knavishly 
ish, and the other silly bombast. It w^as fibout a 
Tragedy written by said Mr. Bucke which, it appears, Mr. 
Kean kick’d at — it was so bad — After a little struggle 
of Mr. Bucke’s against Kean, Drury Lane had the Policy 
to bring it out and Kean the impolicy not to appear in 
it. It was dainnM. The people in the Pit had a 
favourife call on the night of “JBiick, Buck, rise ” and 
“ Buck, Buck, how many horns do I hold up.” Kotzebue 
the German Dramatist and traitor to his country was 
murdered lately by a young student whose name I forget — 
he stabbed himself immediately after crying out Germany ! 
Germany ! I was unfortunate to miss^Ricliards the 
only time I have been for many months to sec him. 

Shall I treat you wdth a little extempore? — 

Wlion they were come into the Faery’s Court » 

They rang — no one at home — all gone to sport 
And dance and kiss and love as faery s do ^ 

For Fariea ho as liunmns lovers true. 

Amid the woods they were so lone and wild, 

Where even the Robin feels himself exil’d, 

And where the very brooks, as if afraid, 

Hurry along to some less magic shade. 

‘ No one at home 1 * the fretful princess cry’d ; 

‘ And all for nothing such a dreary ride, 

And all for nothing my new diamond cross ; 

No one to see my Persian featliers toss, 

No one to see my Ape, my JDwarf, my Fool, 


R 
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Or how I pace m 3 r Otaheitan mule. " * 

Ape, Dwarf, and Fool, why stand you Raping thero, 
Burst the door oijen, quirk — or I declare 
ITl switch yon soundly and in pieces tear.* 

The Dwarf began to tremble, and the Ape 
Star’d at the Fool, the Fool was all agape, 

The Princess grasp’d ifer switch, but just in time 
The dwarf with piteous face began to rhyme. 

‘ 0 mighty Princess, did you ne’er hoar tell 
What your poor servants know but too too well * 
Know you tlie three groat enines#iii faery'*land ? 
The lirst, alas 1 poor Dwarf, I uudei stand, 

I made a wlnjistock of a taery’s wandr»; 

The next is snoring in their c()m])any ; 

The next, the last, the direst of the three, 

Is making free when they are not at home. 

I was a Piince— a baby prince — my doom, 

You see, I made a whipstock of a wand, 

My top has lienceforth slept in faery land. 

He was a Prince, the Fool, a growu-np Prince, 

But ho has never been a King’s son since 
He fell a snoring at a faery Ball. 

Yoiir poor Aj)o was a Prince, and he jioor tiling 
Picklock’d a faery’s boudoir — now no king i 
But ape — so pray /our highness stay awhile, 

*Tis sooth indeed, we know it to our sorrow — 
Pe.rsist and may bo an ape to-morrow.* 

While the Dwarf spake the Princess, all for spite, 
Peel’d the brown lia'^cl twig to lilly white, 

CleuclVd her small teeth, and held her lips apart, 
Try’d to look unconcernM with beating heart. 

They saw bar highness had made ii]) her mind, 
A-quavering like the reeds before the wind — 

And they had had it, but 0 lia]>py chance 
/riie Ape for very fear began to dance ^ 

And grinu’d as all his ugliness ilid ache — 

She staid lier vixen lingers for his sake, 

*!fle was so very ugly : then she took 
Her pocket- mirror and began to look 
First at herself and then at him, and then 
She smil’d at her own beauteous face again. 

Yet for all this — for all her pretty face — 

She took it in her head to see the place. 

Women gain little from experience 
Either in Lovers, husbands, or expense. 

The more tlieir beauty the more toitune too — 
Beauty before the wide world never knew— 
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So each foir reasons — tlio’ it oft miscarries. 

She thought her pretty face would please the fairies. 

* My darling Ape I won’t whip you to-day, 

Give mo the Picklock sirrah and go play.’ 

They all three w'cpt hut counsel was as vain 
As crying cup biddy to drops of rain. 

Yet lingering by did thc^sad Ape forth draw 
The Picklock from the Pocket in his Jaw. 

'The Pi’inccss took it, and dismounting straight 
Tripp’d in blue silver'd slippers to tlio gate 
And fouch’d^he wards, the Door full courteously 
Oi)cned — slje enter'd with her servants three. 

Again it #los’d and there w^as nothing seen 
But the Mule grazing on the herbage green. 

End of Canto XII. 

Canto the XTII. 

The Mule no sooucr saw liiiosolf alon(5 

Than he prick’d up hia Ears — and said * well done ; 

At least unluipjiy I*riiice I may bo free — 

No more a rrinccss shall side-saddle me. 

0 King of Otaheitc — llio’ a Mule, 

* Aye, every inch a King’ — tho’ ^Kortiinc’s fool/ 
>Vell done — for by what M§ Dwarfy said 

1 would not give a sixpence for her liead.’ 

Even as be spake ho trotted in high glee 
'To the knotty side •f an old Pollard tree, 

And rubb’d his sides against the mossed bark 
'Till Lis Girths burst and left him naked stark 
Except his Bridle — ^how gel lid of that * 

Buckled and lied with many a twist and plait. 

At last it struck him to pretend to sleep, 

And then the thievish Monkics down would creep 
And fiUh the unpleasant trammels (piito away. 

No sooner thought of than adowii he lay, • 
ShamiiTd a good snore — the Monkey-men descended, 
And whom they thought to injure they befrieii^ted. 
Tliey huug hia Bridle on a topmost bough 
And off he went run, trot, or anyhow — 


Brown is gone to bed — and I a.in tired of rliyming — there 
is a north wind blowing playing young gooseberry with 
the trees — I don’t care so it helps even with a side wind 
a Letter to me — for I cannot put faith in any reports I 
hear of the Settlement; some are good and some bad. 
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Last Sunday I took a Walk towards Hiffhgatc ahd ih 
the lane that winds by the side of Lord Mansfield’s park 
I met Mr. Green our Demonstrator at Guy’s in conversa- 
tion with Coleridge — I joined them, after enquiring by a 
look whether it would be agreeable — I walked with him 
at his alderraan-after-di liner pace for near two miles I 
supyjosc. In those two Miles he broached a thousand 
things — let me see if I can give you a list — Nightingales — 
Poetry — on Poetical Sensation — Metsiphysfcs — Different 
genera and species of Dreams — Nightmare — a dream 
acconiyDauicd by a sense of touch — single and double 
touch — a dream related — First and second consciousness 
— the difference explained between will and Volition~ao 
say metanhysicians from a \rant of smoking the second 
consciousness — ^IVToiisters — the Krakeii — Mermaids — 
Southey believes in them — Southey’s belief too much 
diluted — a Ghost story — Good morning — I heard his 
voice as he came towards me — I heard it as he moved 
away — I had heard it all the interval— if it piay be 
called so. Ho was civiV enough to ask me to call on 
him at Highgate. Good-night ! 

* [Later, April 16 or 17.] 

It looks sp much like rain I shall not go to town 
to-day : but put it off till to-morrow. Brown this morn- 
ing is writing some Spenserian stanzas against Mrs., Miss 
Brawiie and me j so I shall amuse myself with him a 
little : in the manner of Spenser — » 

He is to weet a melancholy Carle 
T^kin in the waist, with bushy head of hair 
As hath the seeded thistle when in parle 
It holds the Zephyr, ere it sendeth fair 
Its light balloons into the summer air 
Thereto his beard had not begun to bloom 
No brush had touch’d his chin or razor sheer 
No care had touch’d his cheek with mortal doom, 

But new he was and bright as scarf from Persian loom. 

Ne cared he for wine, or half-and-half 
Ne cared he for fish or flesh or fowl, 
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*An(i sauces held he woithlcss as the chaiT 
Ilo 'sdeign’d the swineherd at the wassail .howl 
Ne with lewd ribbalds sat he cheek by jowl 
Ne with sly Leiiians in the scorner’s chair 
But after water- brooks this Pilgrim’s soul 
Panted, and all his food was woodland air 
Though he would ofttimts feast on gillillowers rare — 

The slang of cities in no wise ho knew 
Tipping the vdnk to him was heathen Greek ; 

Do sipi^d no olden Torn or ruin blue 
Or nantz or cheery brandy drunk full meek 
By manj aJDainscl hoarse and rouge of cheek 
Nor <iid ho Know each aged Watchman’s beat — 

Nor in obscurcfl purlieus would he seek 
For curled Jewesses, with ankles neat 
'■ • ^ Who as they walk abroad make tinkling with their feet. 

This character would ensure him a situation in the 
establishment of patient Giiselda. The servant has come 
for the little Browms this inorning — tlicy have been a 
tootliachc to me wliich I shall enjoy the riddance of — 
Their little voices are like wasps* stings — Sojuctiines am 
I all wound with Bj’owns.^ had a claret feast some 
little while ago. There were Dilkc, Reynolds, Skinner, 
Maiicur, John Brown, Martin, Brown and I. We all got a 
little tipsy — but pleasantly so — I enjoy Claret to a degree. 

• 

[Later, A^ml 18 or 19.] 

I have been looking over the corrospondenco of the 
pretended Amelia and Wells this evening — I now see 
the whole cruel deception. 1 think Wells must have 
had an accomplice in it — Amcna*s letters are in*a Man’s 
language and in a Man’s hand imitating a woman’s. The 
instigations to tliis diabolical scheme were vanityf and the 
love of intrigue. It was no thoughtless hoax — but a cruel 
deception on a sanguine Temperament, with every sliow. 
of friendship. I do not think death too bad for the v 
villain. The world would look upon it in a diflerent 
^ “ Sometime am I 

All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Do lilss me into madness.” 


Caliban in Tempest^ II. ii. 
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light should I expose it — they would call it a froltc — so 
I must be wary — but I consider it niy duty to be 
prudently revengeful. I will hang over his head like a 
swonl by a hair. I will * be opinni to his vanity — if I 
cannot injure his interests — He is a rat and he shall 
have ratsbane to his vanity — I will harm him all I pos- 
sibly can — I have no doubt I shall be able to do so — 
Let us leave him to his misery alone, except when we 
can tlirow in a little more. The fifth cahto of Haute 
pleases me more and more — it is that^ono in which he 
meets with Paolo and Francesca. I had i)assed many 
days in rather a low state of mind, and in the midst of 
thorn I dreamt of being in that region of llcll. 
dream was one of the most delight iul enjoyments I ever 
had in my life. I floated about the whirling atmosphere, 
as it is described, with a beautiful figure, to whose lips 
mine were joined as it seemed for an age — and in the 
midst of all this cohl and darkness I was warm— even 
flowery tree-tops sprung up, and we rest(;d on them, some- 
times with the lightness of a cloud, till the wind Llew us 
away again. I tried a .>onnet upon it —there arc fourteen 
lines, but nothing of what I fijlt in it — O that I could 
dream it every night — 

A.S Hcfnujs oTice took to his feathers light 
When lulled Argus, ballled, swoon’d and slept, 

So on a delpliio reed iriy idle spriglit 
So i)lay'd, so charm’d, so coiicjiicr'd, so bereft 
The Dragon woi ld of all its hundred eyea ; 

,And seeing it asleep, so fled away ; — * 

Not to pure Ida with its anow-eold skies, 

Nor unto Tempe where Jove grieved tliat day ; 

Dut to that second circle of sad Hell 
Wliero ill the gn.st, the whirlwind, and the flaw 
Of Rain and hail si, ones, lovers need not tell 
Their sorrows. Pale were the sweet lips 1 saw, 

Pale wore the lips I kiss’d, an<l fair the form 
I floated with about that melancholy storm. 

I want very very much a little of your wit, my dear 
Sister — a Letter or two of yours just to bandy back a 
pun or two across the Atlantic, and send a quibble over 
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the Floridas. Now you have by this time ciumpled up 
your large Bonnet, wliat do you wear — a cap? do you 
put your hair in i)apers of a night ? do you pay the Miss 
Birkhccks a luorning visit — have you any tea? or do you 
milk-and-water with them — What place of Worship do 
you go to — the Quakers, tYk Moravians, the Unitarians, 
or the Methodists ? Are there aiiy iiowers in Idoorn you 
like — any beautiful heaths — any streets full of Corset 
Makers ? What sgrt of shoes liave you to fit those pretty 
feet of yours? Do you desire Coin pli men ts to ono 
aiiotlier? Do ^ou ride on Horseback? What do you 
have for breakfast, dinner, and supper? without mention- 
ing lunch and lu'vor,^ and wet and snack — and a bit to 
stay one’s stomach ? Do you get any Spirits — now you 
might easily distill some whiskey — and goijig into the 
woods, set up a whiskey sho{» for the Monkeys — Do you 
and the Miss BirklMvdcs get groggy on anytliing — a 
little so-soish so as to bo obliged to be scon homo with a 
Lantern ? You may perhaps have a gjime at puss in the 
corner— Ladies are warranted t^ijdayat this game though 
they have not whidccra. Have you a tiddle in the Settle- 
ment — or at any rate a Jew’s harp — which will play in 
spite of one’s teeth — M^jcn you have iiotliing else to do 
for a whole day I tell you how you may om])]oy it-# 
First get up and wluni you are dressed, *aR it would be 
pretty early with a high wind in the woods, give George 
a cold Big with my Compliments. Then you may 
saunter into #thc nearest ct)llec-liouRe, and after taking a 
dram and a look at the Chronicle — go and frighten the 
wild boars upon tlic strength — you may as well bring 
one home for breakfjist, serving up the hoofs garnished 
with bristles and a gniiit or two to accompany the sing- 
ing of the kettle — tiicii if George is not ui> give him a 
colder Pig always with my Comidiments — When you 
are both set down to breakfast I advise you to eat your 

^ Tliis old word for a snin-k between meala is used by Marlowe 
and Reu Jonsoii, and I believe still suiwives at come of the publio 
schools. 
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full share, but^ leave off immediately on feeling yoArsclf 
inclined to anything on the other side of the puffy — avoid 
that, for it doee not become young women — After you 
have eaten your breakfast keep your eye upon dinner — 
it is the safest way — ^You should keep a Hawk's eye 
over your dinner and keep liovering over it till due time 
then pounce taking care not to break any plates. WhiTe 
you are liovering with your dinner in prospect you mdy 
do a thousand things — put a hcdgeliogi into George’s hat 
— pour a little water into liis rifle — soak his boots in a 
pail of water — cut his jacket round into shreds like-ti 
Homan kilt or the back of my grandmother’s stays — Sew 
off his buttons — ^ 

[Later, April 21 or 22, j 

Ye'^terday I could not write a line I was so fatigued, 
for the day before I went to town in the morning* called 
on your Mother, and returned in time for a f^w friends 
we had to dinner. These* were Taylor, Woodhouse, Rey- 
nolds : we began cards at about 9 o’clock, and the night 
coming on, and contiiiuingodark and rainy, theycomd not 
think of returning to town — So we jilayed at Cards till 
very daylight — and yesterday I not woith a sixpence. 

Your Mother was very well but anxious for a Letter. 
We had half ^n hour’s talk and no more, for I was 
obliged to be home. Mrs and Miss Millar wore well, and 
so wfis Miss Waldcgravc. I have asked your Brothers 
here for next Sunday. When Reynolds was here on 
Monday he asked me to give TTuiit a hint tu take notice 
of his Peter Bell in the Examiner — the best thing I 
can do iij^ to write a little notice of it myself, which I 
will do here, and copy out if it should suit my Purpose — 

Petf>r Bell, There have been lately advertised two 
Books both Peter Bell by name ; what stuff the one wa#* 
made of might be seen by the motto — “ I am the real 
Simon Pure.” This false Florimcl has hurried from the 
press and obtnided herself into public notice, while for 
aught we know the real one may be still wandering about 
the woods and mountains. Let us hope she may soon 
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appear and make good her right to the magic girdle. 
The Pamphleteering Arch image, we can perceive, has 
rather a splenetio love than a downright hatred to real 
Florimels — if indeed they had been so christened — or 
had even a pretention tj» play at bob cherry with 
Barbara Lewthwaite : but he has a fixed aversion to 
those three rhyming Graces Alice Fell, Susan Gale and 
Betty Fjoy ; and now at length especially to Peter Bell 
— fit Apolfb. It* may be seen from one or two Passages 
in this little skit, that the writer of it has felt the finer 
parts of Mr. Wordsworth, and perhaps expatiated with 
his more remote and suhliiner muse. This as far as it 
, Yjates to Peter Bell is unlucky. The more he may love 
the sad embroidery of the Excursion, the more he will 
hato the coarse Samplers of Betty Foy and Alice Fell ; 
aud as they come from the same hand, the better will 
he be able to imitate that which can be imitated, to 
wit Peter Bell — as far as can be imagined from the 
obstinfite Name. Wo repeat, it is very unlucky — this real 
Simon Pure is in parts the wery Man — there is a per- 
nicious likeness in the scenery, a ‘ pestilent humour * in the 
rhymes, and an inveterate cadence in some of the Stanzas, 
that must be lamented. If we are one part amused with 
this W0' are three parts sorry that appreciator fSf 
Wordsworth sliould show so much temper at this really 
provoking name of Peter Bell — ! ^ 

This will do well enough — I have copied it and 
enclosed it tb Hunt. You will call it a little politic — 
seeing I keep clear of all parties. I say something for 
and against both parties — and suit it to the t^io of the 
Examiner — I meant to say I do not unsuit it — and I 
believe I think what I say, nay I am sure I do — I and 
^ny conscience are in luck to-day — which is aji excelleiA 
thing. The other night I went to the Play with Rice, 
Reynolds, and Martin — we saw a new didl and half- 
damii’d opera call’d the ‘ Heart of Midlothian/ that was 

^ Tills notice of Reynold s parody wjis printed, with some 
revision, in the Emminer for AprU 26, 1819. 
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on Saturday — I stopt at Taylor’s on Sunday with Wdod- 
house — and passed a quiet sort of pleasant day. I have 
been very much pleased with the Panorama of the Ship 
at the North Polo — with the icebergs, the Mountains, 
the Bears, the Wolves — the seals, the Penguins — and a 
large whale Hoating back above water — it is impossible 
to describe the jdace — 


Wednesday Eycning 28]. 

LA BELLI! "DAME SANB MERCI 

« 

0 what can ail thee Knight at arms 
Alone ainl i):ilely loiteiiiig^ 

The sedge has withered trorn the Lake 
And no hir<l.s sing ! 

0 what can ail thee Knight at arms 
So luiirgard, and so woe-])egone ? 

Tlie squirred’s granary is full 
And the harvest's done. 

1 SCO a lily on thy brow, 

With anguish moist ainl fever dew, 

And on tliv ihcel^a fading rose 
Fast Witheretli too — 

I met a Lady in the Meads 

Full heantifnl, a faery child — 

Her hair wjih long, hei foot was liglit 
Apd her eyes were wild — 

I made a Oaihiiid for her liead. 

And bra^’elcts too, and fragrant Zone 
She luok'd at me as f.lio did love 
And made sweet moan — 

* I set her on my pacing atei'd 

And nothing else saw all day long. 

For sidelong would she bend and sing 
A faery’s song — 

She found me roots of relisli sweet 
And honey wild and manna dew 
And sure in language stiange she said 
X love thee true — 

She took me to her elfm grot 

Ainl there she wept and sigh’d full sore, 

And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four — 
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Anri ther« she lulled me asleep, 

And there T dream'd Ah Woe betide I 

Tlie latest dream I ever dreamt 
On the cold hill side- 

T saw pale Kings and Princes too 

Pale waiTiorsih'.ath-iiale were they all 

They cried — La lielle dame sans nierci 
Tlieo hath in thrall. 

I saw their starv’d lips in the gloain 
W^th hoirid vvainiiig gapeil wide, 

And 1 awoke, and found me hero 
On tlie cold lull’s side. 

And this IS why 1 sojourn here 
Alone and jialely loiteiing ; 

Though tlie scslge is withered from the Lake 
And no birds sing.^ . . . 

Why four kisses — you will say —wliy four, l)ecause I 
wish to restrain the lieiullon^ impetuosity of my JVluse — she 
would liave fain said “ score without hurtino- the rhyme 
— hyt we must temper the Imagination, as the Critics say, 
with Judgment. 1 was obli^j^-d to choose an even iininber, 
that both eyes might liave fair plaj^, and to speak truly I 
think two a pi(‘c,e (piiic sulticiont. Suppose f had said 
seven there would have been three and a ladf a piece — a, 
very awkward affair, and well got out on my side-- 

[Later.] 

caomrs OF fairies. 4 — firf, air, ExVihit, and water— 

H.*LAMANDER, ZEPHYR, DUSKKTUA, RHI:AAIA. 

aSV/,?. Jiapjiy ha]ipy glowing lire! * 

Zcp. Fragrant air, dtOioious light I 
J)u}i7L. Let me to my glooms retire. * 

Bream. I to greenweed rivers bright. 

^ Tliere is no other autogi-apli cojiy of this famous poem except 
the draft here given. It contains several erasures and (’oiTections. 
In verse 3 Keats had written first, for “a lily” and ‘‘a fading 
rose,” “ death’s lily ” and “ death’s fading rose ” : in verse 4, for 
“ Meads,” “ Wilds ” : in verse 7, for “ manna dew,” “ honey dew ” : 
in verse 8, for “and sigh’d full sore,” “and there she sigh’d”; in 
verso 11, for “gaped wide,” “wide agape”: and in ver.se 12, for 
“sojourn,” “wither.” 
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Salam. 

Happy, hajipy glowing lire ! 

Dazzling bowers of soil retire, 

Ever let iny uonrish’d wing, 

Like a bat’s still wandering, 

Faintly fan yonr fi#ry spaces 
Si)ivit sole in deadly places, 

111 iinhaLiiitwl roar and blaze 

Open eyes tliat never daze 

Let mo see the inyria<l shapes^ » 

Of Mon and Bcjists and Fish and apes, 

PortrayM in many a liery den, ^ 

And wrought by spumy bitumen 
On the deep intenser roof, 

A idled every way aloof. 

Let me breathe upon my skies, 

And anger their live tajiestries ; 

Free fioin cold and every care, 

Of chilly rain and shivering air. 

Zephyr, 

Spright of fire — away away I 
Or your very roundelay 
Will sear my pVnnagc newly budiled 
From its quilled sheath and studded 
With the self-same dews that fell 
On the May-gi-ovvu AsMiodul. 

Spright of fire awav away ! 

* Jjreama. 

Spright of fire aw^ay away ! 

Zciihyr blue- eyed faery turn, 

And see my cool sedge-shfided urn, 
Where it rests its mossy brim • 
Mid water-mint and cresses dim ; 

And the flow'crs, in sweet troubles, 

Lift their eyes above the buhhlcs, 

Like our Queen when she would jilcaaG 
To sleep, and Oberon will tease — 

Love mo blue-eyed Faery t)’ue 
Soothly I am sick for you. 

Zephyr, 

Gentle Breama 1 by the first 
Violet young nature nurst, 

I will bathe myself with thee, 

So ybu sometime follow me 
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To my homo far far in west, 

Far beyond the scarcli and quest 
Of the goldeii-browed sun. 

Come with me, o’er tops of trees, 

To iny fragrant Palaces, 

Where they ever- floating aro 
Reneatli the clierish of a star 
CallM Ves]ier — who with silver veil 
Ever II hies his brilliance pale. 

Ever gently drows'd doth keei) 
T\^ilight of the Fays to sleep. 

Fear not that your watery hair 
• Will thirst in droulhy ringlets there - 
Clouds of stored Biiniiner rain.s 
Thou ahalt taste before the stains 
Of the mountain soil they take, 

And too unlucont for thee niiiko. 

I love thee, Cry^tal faery true 
Sooth I tun as sick for you — 

SaJam, 

Out ye agueish Faeries out ! 

Chilly Lovers, what a rout 
Keep ye with yc^ir frozen breath 
Colder than tlie mortal death — 
Adder-eyed I)u<.koiha speak, 

Shall we Jeave them and go seek 
In the Earth’s witlo Entrails old 
Couches w<arm a.s their’s is cold ? 

0 for a fiery gloom and thee, * 
Dusketha, so encliantingly 
Freckle- wing'd and lizard-sided ! 

Dusketha. 

Ry thee Spright 'will I be guided 

1 care not for cold or heat ^ 

Frost and Flame or sparks or sleet 
To my essence are the same — 

Rut I honour more the flame — 
Sijright of lire I follow thee 
Wheresoever it may be ; 

To the torrid sjiouts and fountains, 
Underneath earth- quaked mountains 
Or at thy auiireme desire, 

Touch the very pulse of fire 
With my bare nnliddcd eyes. 
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Salam. * 

Sweet Duslcetba ! Paradise I 
Off ye icy Spirits fly ! 

Frosty creatures of the Sky 1 

Dusketha. 

Breathe upon them fiery Sprif?ht ! 

Zephyr y Breama {Jto each other). 

Away Away to our delight 1 

Salam, 

Oo feed on icicles while wo 
Bedded in longucd-fiames will be. 

Dusketha. 

Lead me to those fevVous glooms, 

Spright of fire — 

Breama, 

Me to the blooms 
Blue-eyed Zephyr of those llowors 
Far in the west where the May cloud lours ; , 

And the beams of still ^^esper, where winds aie all whist, 
Are shed through llie rain and the milder mist. 

And twilight your floating bowers — 

I liave been reading lately two very different books, 
Robertson’s Amc;-ica and Voltaire’s Si^clo de Louis XIV. 
It is like walking arm and arm between Pizarro and the 
great-little Monarch. In how lamentable a case do we 
see the great body of the people in both instances ; in 
the first, w;hcre Men might seem to inherit qtdet of Mind 
from unsophisticated senses; from uncontaniination of 
civilisation^, and especially from their being, as it were, 
estranged fj’om the mutual helps of Society and its 
mutual iryuries — and thereby more immediately under 
the Protection of Providence — even there they had 
mortal pains to bear as bad, or even worse than Bailiffs, 
Debts, and Poverties of civilised Life. The whole appears 
to resolve into this — that Man is originally a poor forked 
creature subject to the same mischances as the beasts of 
the forest, destined to hardships and disquietude of some 
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'kiiitt or other. If he improves by degrees his bodily 
accommodations and comforts — at each stage, at each 
ascent there are waiting for him a fresh set of annoyances — 
he IS mortal, and there is still a heaven with its Stars 
,abovc his head. The most interesting question that can 
come before us is, ITow far Iby the persevering endeavours 
of a seldom appearing Socrates Mankind may be made 
happy — I can imagine such happiness carried to an 
extreme, bfit what must it end in'? — Death — and who 
could in such j case bear with death ? The whole troubles 
of life, which are now frittered away in a scries of years, 
would then be accumulated for the last days of a being 
instead of hailing its approach would leave this 
world as Eve left Paradise. But in truth I do not at all 
believe in this sort of perfectibility — the nature of the 
world will not admit of it — tlie inhabitants of the world 
will correspond to itself. Let the fisli Philosophise the 
ice away from the Bivers in winter time, and they shall 
bo continual play in the tepid delight of summer. 
Look at the Poles and at thcjSands of Africa, whirlpools 
and volcanoes — Let men exterminate them and I will 
say tliat they may ar^;ive at earthly Happiness. The 
point at which Man may arrive is as far as the parallel 
state in inanimate nature, and no furtlier. Por instance 
suppose a rose to have sensation, it blooms on a beautiful 
morning, it enjoys itself, but then comes a cold wind, a 
hot sun — it cannot escape it, it cannot destroy its annoy- 
ances — they^ro as native to the world as itself : no more 
can man be happy in spite, the worldly ele/iients will 
prey upon his nature. The common cogiion^n of this 
world among the misguided and superstitious is “ a vale 
of tears,” from which we are to bo redeemed by a certain 
"arbitrary interposition of God and taken to ITcixvcn->- 
Wliat a little circumscribed straightened notion 1 Call 
the world if you please “The vale of Soul-making.” 
Thon you will find out the use of the world (I am speaking 
now in the highest terms for human nature admitting it 
to be immortal which I will here take for granted for the 
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23urpose of showing a thought which has struck me con-' 
cerning it) I say ^Soul-making^ — Soul as distinguished 
from an Intelligence. There may be intelligences or 
sparks of the divinity in millions — but they are not 
Souls till they acquire identities, till each one is person- 
ally itself. Intelligences arc atoms of perception — they 
know and they see and they are pure, in short they are 
God — how then are Souls to bo made ? How then are 
these sparks wdiich are God to have identity given them 
— so as ever to possess a bliss peculiar to each one's 
individual existence ? IIow, but by the medium of a 
world like this % This point I sincerely wish to consider 
because I think it a grander system of salvation than the 
Christian religion — or rather it is a system of Spirit- 
creation — This is effected by three grand materials acting 
the one upon the other for a series of years — These three 
Materials are the Intelligence — the human heart (as dis- 
tinguished from intelligence or Mind), and the World or 
Elemental space suited for the proper action of Mind and 
Heart on each other for th^ purpose of forming the Soul 
or Intelligence destined to possess the sense of Identify, 
I can scarcely express what I but dimly perceive — and 
yet I think I perceive it — that you may judge the more 
clearly I will put it in the most homely form possible. I 
will call the world a School instituted for the purpose of 
teaching little children to read — I will call the human 
heart the horn Book used in that School — and I will call 
the Child able to ready the Soul made from that School 
and its horn booh Do you not see how necessary a 
World of jrains and troubles is to school an Intelligence 
and make it a soul ? A Place where the heart must feel 
and suffer in a thousand diverse ways. Not merely is 
^he Heart a Hornbook, It is the Mind's Bible, it is the* 
Mind’s experience, it is the text from which the Mind or 
Intelligence sucks its identity. As various as the Lives 
of Men are — so various become their souls, and thus does 
God make individual beings, Souls, Identical Souls of the 
sparks of his own essence. This appears to me a faint 
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elcetAi of a system of Salvation which docs not offend our 
reason and humanity — I am convinced that many diffi- 
culties which Christians labour under would vanish before 
it — there is one which even now strikes me — the salva- 
tion of Children. In them the spark or intelligence 
returns to God without any Identity — it having had no 
time to learn of and be altered by the heart — or seat of 
the human Ptissions. It is pretty generally suspected 
that the Cfiristian scheme has been copied from the 
ancient Persian^ and Creek Philosophers. Why may 
they not have made this simple thing even more simple 
for common apprehension by introducing Mediators and 
Personages, in the same manner as in the heathen myth- 
ology abstractions are personified 1 Seriously I think it 
probable that this system of Soul-making may have been 
the J^arent of all the more palpable and personal schemes 
ot Ecdomption among the Zoimstrians the Christians 
and the Hindoos. Por as one part of tlie human species 
must have their carved Jupiter; so another part must 
have the palpable and nauici^ Mediator and Saviour, 
their Christ, their Oromanes, and their Vishnu. If what 
I have said should not b^ plain enough, as I fear it may 
not be, I will put you in the place where I began in this 
series of thoughts — I mean I began by SQping how man 
was formed by circumstances — and wdiat are circum- 
stances but touchstones of his heart? and what are 
touchstones but provings of his heart, but fortifiers or 
alterers of his Iiature ? and what is his altered najure but 
his Sold ? — and what was his Soul before it aime into 
the world and had these provings and altcratiftns and 
pcrfectionings ? — An intelligence without Identity — and 
how is this Identity to be made ? Through the medium 
of the Heart? and hoAV is the heart to become this • 
Medium but in a world of Circumstances ? 

There now I think what with Poetry and Theology, you 
may thank your stars that ray pen is not very long-winded. 
Yesterday I received two Letters from your Mother and 
Henry, which I shall send by young Birkbeck with this. 
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Friday, April 30. 

Brown has been here nimma^ng up some of my old 
sins — that is to say sonnets. I do not think you remem- 
ber them, so I will copy them out, as well as two or 
three lately written. I havh just written one on Fame — 
which Brown is transcribing and he has his book and 
mine. I must employ myself perhaps in a sonnet on the 
same subject — 


ON FAME 

You cannot cat your cake and have it too. — Proverb. 

llow fever’d is that Man who cannot look 
iJpoii his mortal days with temperate blood 
Who vexes all the leaves of his Life’s book 
And robs his fair name of its maidenhood. 

It is as if the rose should pluck herself 
Or the rii)c plum linger its misty bloom, 

As if a clear Lake meddling with itself 

Sliould cloud its clearness with a muildy gloom. 
But the rose leaves herself upon the Briar 
For wiiulvS to kiss and grateful Bees to feed. 

And the ripe plum still wears its dim attire, 

The undisturbed Lake has crystal space — 

Wliy thcli .should man, teasing the w'orhl for grace, 
Spoil his salvation by a fierce miacreed ? 


ANOTHKU ON FAME 

Fame like a w-ayward girl will still be coy 
Jfo tho.s 0 wdio woo her with too slavish knees 
But: makes surrender to some thoughtless boy 
dotes the more upon a heart at ease — 

She is a Gipsy will not speak to those 
Who have not learnt to be content without her, 

A Jilt whose car was never whisper’d close, 

Who think they scand-al her who talk about her - 
A very Gipsy is she Nilu.s born, 

Sister-in-law to jealous Potiphar — 

Ye lovesick Bards, repay her seom for scorn, 

Ye lovelorn Artists, madmen that ye are. 

Make your best bow to her and bid adieu, 

Tlien if she likes it she wUl follow you. 
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TO 8 LBBF 

0 soft cmhalmer of the still midnight 
Shutting with careful fingers and benign 
Our glo#m-pleascd eyes embowered from the light 
Eiiahaded in forgetfulness divine — 

0 sootlieat sleep, if so it pfease thee close 
In midst of this thine hymn my willing eyes, 

Or wait the amen, ere thy poppy throws 
Aroiyid my bed its dewy Charities. 

Tlien save me <fr the passed day will shine 
Upon niy j^llow breeding many woes. 

Save me from curious coiiscieiice that still lords 
Its strength for darkness, burroAving like a Mole — 
Turn the key deftly in the oiled wards, 

And seal the hushed Casket of my soul. 


The following Poem — the hiBt I have written — is the 
first and the only one with which I have taken even 
moderate pains. 1 have for the most part dash'd off my 
lines in a hurry. This I have done leisurely — I think 
it readf the more riclily for it, and will I hope encourage 
mo to write other things in even a more peaceable and 
healthy* spirit. ■ You must recollect that Psyche was not 
► embodied as a goddess bhfore the time of Apulcius the 
Platonist who lived after the Augustan age, and conse^ 
qucntly the Goddess was never worshipp^ or sacrificed 
to witli any of the ancient fervour — and perhaps never 
thought of in the old religion — I am more orthodox 
than to let a heathen Goddess be so neglected — 

ODE TO PSYCHE ^ 

0 Goddess hear these tuneless niimhers, wrung * 

By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear, 

And pardon that thy secrets should ho sung 
Even into tliine owti 80ft-conche<i ear ! 

Surely I dreamt to-day ; or did T see 
The winged Psyche, with awaked eyes ? 

1 wandered in a forest thoughtlessly, 

And on the sudden, fainting with surprise, 

Saw two fair Creatures couched side by side 
In deepest grass, beneath the whisp’ring fan 
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Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where there ran t 
A Brooklet scarce espied 
*Mi(l liusli’d, cool-rooted flowers, fragrant-eyed, 

Blue, freckle pink, and budded Syrian 
They laj', caloi-broathing on the bedded grass ; 

Their arms embraced and their pinions too ; 

Their lips touch’d not, bift had not hid adieu, 

As if disjoined by soft -handed slumber, 

And ready still imt kisses to outnumber 
At tender dawn of auronan love. 

The winged boy I know : , i 

But who w'ast tlioii 0 happy happy dove ? 

His Psyche true ? f 

0 latest born, and loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus’ faded Hierarchy ! 

Fairer tliaii Phu'be’s sapphire-region’d star, 

Or Vesper amorous glow-worm of the sky ; 

Fairer than those though Temple thou hadst none, 
Nor Altar heap’d with flowers ; 

Nor virgin-choir to make delicious moan 
Upon the midnight hours j 
No voice, no lute, no j»ipo no incense sweet 
From chain-swung Censer teeming — 

No shrine, no grove, no Oracle, no heat , 

Of pale mouth’d Prc'^dict dreaming ! 


O Bloomicst ! though too laie'for antique vows j 
Too, too late for the fond believing Lyre, 

When hoJ,v were tne haunted forest boughs, 

Holy the Air, the water and the fire ; 

Yet oven in these days so far retir’d 
From happy Pieties, thy lucent fans, 

Fluttering among the faint Olympians, 
see, and sing by my own eyes inspirei 
0 me be thy Choir and make a moan 
^on the midnight hours ; 

Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 
From swinged Censer teeming ; 

Thy Shrine, thy Grove, thy Oracle, thy heat 
Of jialc-mouth’d Prophet dreaming ! 

Yes, I will be thy IMest and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of ray Mind, 

Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind. 

Fai’i far around shall those dark clustered trees 
Fledge the wild-ridgod mountains steep by steep ; 
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• And tliore by Zephyrs streams and birds and bees 
The moss-laiii Dryads shall bo lulled to sleep. 

And in the midst ol“ wide-qiiietness 
A rosy Sanctuary will I dress 
With tlj^e wreath’d trellis of a working brain ; 

With buds and bells and stars without a name ; 

With all the garden er-fand|f e’er could feign, 

Who breeding flowers will never breed the same — 

And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thouglit can win ; 

A. hriglft torch «,nd a casement ope at night 
To let tlio warm Love in. 

• 

Here endethe ye Ode to Psyche. 


Incipit altera Sonueta 


I have been endeavourin',^ to discover a better Sonnet 
Stanza tlian wc have. The leg;itimaie does not suit the 
language’ over well from the pouncing rliyines— the other 
kind ajii)cars too elegiac — and the couplet at the end of it 
has seldom a pleasing ctfcct ™f do not pretend to have 
succeeded — it will explain itself. 

If by dull rliyrftes our English nnist be chained, 

And, like Andromeda, the sonnet sweet 
Fetter’d, in spite of pained LovelincvSS 
Let ns find out, if wo must bo constrain’d, 

Sandals more interwoven an«l comi)lcte 
To lit the naked foot of i)oesy ; 

Let us^nspect the lyre, and weigh the stress 
Of every chord, and see w^hat may be gain’d 
lly ear industrious, and attention meet ; 

Misers of sound and syllable, no less 
Thau Midas of his coinage, let us bo 
Jealous of deail leaves in the bay wreath crown, 

So, if we may not let the muse be free, 

She will bo bound with Garlands of her own. 


[May 3.] 

This is the third of May, and everything is in delight- 
ful forwardness ; the violets are not witliered before the 
peeping of the first rose. You must let me know every- 
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thing — how parcels go and come, what papers you have, 
and what newspapers you want, and other things. God 
bless you, my dear brother and sister. 

Your ever afFectionato Brother J 09 N Keats; 


( 


XCTir. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Wentworth PlaQo. Saturday Mom. 

[Postmark, Febmary 27, 1819.] 

My dear Fanny — I intended to have not failed to do 
as you requested, and write you as you say once a fort- 
night. On looking to your letter I find there is no date ; 
and not knowing how long it is since I received it 1 do 
not precisely know how great a sinner I am. I am get- 
ting quite well, and Mrs. Dilke is getting on pretty well. 
You must pay no attention to Mrs. Abbey’s unfeeling 
and ignorant gabble. You can’t stop an old woman’s 
crying more than you can a Child’s. The old wjnnan i8 
the greatest nuisance bcaause she is too old for the rod^ 
Many people live opposite a Blacksmith’s till they can- 
not hear the hammer. I have J)eeu in Town for two or^ 
three clays and came back last night. I have been a 
^little concerned at not hearing from George — I continue 
in daily expectation. Keep on reading and play as much 
on the music and the grassplot as you can, I should 
like to take possession of those Grassplots for a Month 
or so ; and send Mrs. A. to Town to count coffee berries 
instead (if currant Bunches, for I want you to teach me a 
few comij^n dancing steps — and I would buy a Watch 
box to practise them in by myself. I think I had better 
always pay the postage of these Letters. I shall send 
lyou another book the first time I am in Town early 
enough to book it with one of the morning Waltliamstow 
Coaches. You did not say a word about your Chillblains. 
Write me directly and let me know about them — Your 
Letter shall be answered like an echo. 

Your affectionate Brother John . 
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XCIV. — TO FANNY KBAT3. 

Wentworth Place, March 13 [1819]. 

,My dear Fanny — I have been employed lately in 
writing to George — I do not send him very short letters, 
but keep on day after day. here were some young Men 
I think I told you of who were going to the Settlement : 
they have changed their minds, and 1 am disappointed in 
my expectation o^ sending Letters by them. — I went 
lately to the only dance I have been to these twelve 
months or slnilP go to for twelve montlis again — it was 
to our Brother in law’s cousin’s — She gave a dance for 
her Birthday and I went for the sake of Mrs. Wylie. I 
am%^aiting every day to hear from George — I trust there 
is no harm in the silence : other people are in the same 
expectation as we arc. On looking at your seal I cannot 
tell whether it is done or not with a Tassio — it seems 
to me to be paste. As I went through Leicester Square 
iately l’ was going to call and buy you sonje, but not 
kiiowlflg but you might havc^somc 1 would not run the 
ichauce of buying duplicates. Tell me if you liave any or 
if you* would like any — and whether you would rather'^ 
have motto ones like th^it with which I seal tliis letter ; 
or heads of great Men such as Shakspearc, Milton, etc.--*- 
or fancy pieces of Art ; such as Fame, AdBnis, etc. — those 
gentry you read of at the end of the English Dic,tionary. 
Tell me also if you want any particular Book j or Pencils, 
or drawing paper — anything but live stock. > Thougli I 
will not now be very severe on it, rememberinahow fond 
I used to be of Goldfinches, Tomtits, Miniums, Mice, 
Ticklebacks, Dace, Cock salmons and all the '^lolo tribe 
of the Bushes and the Brooks : but verily they arc better 
in the Trees and the water — though I must confess even 
now a partiality for a handsome Globe of gold-fish — the?i 
I would have it hold 10 pails of water and be fed con- 
tinually fresh through a cool pipe with another pipe to 
let through the floor — well ventilated they would i)rcserve 
all their beautiful silver and Crimson. Then I would 
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put it before a handsome painted window and sha,)[k it 
all round with myrtles and Japonicas. I should like 
the window to open onto the La)ie of Geneva — and there' 
rd sit and read all day like the picture of somebody 
reading. The weather now and then begint to feel like 
spring; and therefore I hsvvc begun my walks on the 
heath again. Mrs. Dilke is getting better than she has 
been as she has at length taken a Physician's advice. 
She ever and anon asks lifter you and alw^jys bids me 
remember her in my Letters to you. She is going to 
leave Hampstead for the sake of cducarl^ing their son 
Charles at the Westminster School. \V§ (Mr. Brown and 
I) shall leave in the beginning of May ; I do not know 
what I shall do or where be all the next summer. Mrs. 
Reynolds has had a sick house; but they are all well 
now. You see what news I can send you I do — we rdJ 
live one day like the other as well as you do — the only 
difference is being sick and well — with the variations of 
single and double knocks, and the story of a dreadful 
fire in the Newspapers. I mentioned Mr. Brown^i name 
— ^yet I do not think I fiver said a word about him to 
you. He is a friend of mine of two years' standing, with 
whom I walked through Scotland : who has been very 
kind to me in many things when I most wanted .Jii^ 
assistance and vith whom I keep house till the fir^ of 
May — you will know him some day. Tlie name of the 
young Man who came with me is William Haslain. 

Ever your affectionate Brother , John, 

XCV. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

[Postviark, Hampstead, March 24, 1819.] 

My dear J'anny — It is impossible for me to call on 
y-ou to-day — for I have particular Business at the other 
end of the Town this morning, and must be back to 
Hampstead with all speed to keep a long agreed on 
appointment, To-morrow I shall see you. 

Your affectionate Brother John . 
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XCVL — I’O JOSEPH SEVERN. 

Wentworth Place, Monday Aft. [March 29 ? 1819]. 

My dear •Severn — Your note gave me some imin, not 
on my own account, but on ^ours. Of course I should 
never suffer any potty vanity of mine to hinder you in 
any wise ; and therefore I should say “ put the miniature 
in the cxhiliition^jf only myself was to be hurt. But, 
will it not hurt you? What good can it do to any future 
picture. EvciP a large })icture is lost in that canting 
place — what a drop of water in the ocean is a Miniature. 
Those who might chance to see it for the most part if 
they had ever heard of either of us and know what we 
were and of what years would laugh at the pufl’ of the 
one and the vanity of the otlier. I am however in these 
matters a very bad judge — and would advise you to act 
in a way that a])]:>cars to yourself the best for your in- 
terest. *Aa your “ ITonnia and Helena ” is finislied send 
that v^thout the prologue of Miniature. I shall see 
you soon, if you do not pay me a visit sooner — there’s a 
^13 111 I fm- you. 

Yours ever sincerely * John Keats. 

XCVII. — TO PANNY KEATS. 

Wentworth Place [April 13, 1819]. 

My dear Rinny — I have been expecting a Letter from 
you about what tlie Parson said to your answer^ I have 
thought also of writing to you often, and I dm soiTy to 
confess that my neglect of it has been but a small in- 
stance of my idleness of late — which lias been growing 
.upon me, so that it will require a great shake to get rk^ 
of it, I have written nothing and almost read nothing 
— but I must turn over a new leaf. One most discourag- 
ing thing hinders me — we have no news yet from George 
— so that I cannot with any confidence continue the 
Letter I have been preparing for him. Many are in the 
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same state with us and many have heard from the S(Jttle- 
ment. They must be well however : and we must con- 
sider this silence as good news. * I ordered some bulbous 
roots for you at the Gardener’s, and they sent me some, 
but they were all in bud — and could not be sent — so I 
put them in our Garden. ^ There are some beautiful 
heaths now in bloom in Pots — either heaths or some 
seasonable plants I will send you instead — perhaps some 
that are not yet in bloom that you may sc6' them come 
out. To-morrow night I am going to a rout, a thing I 
am not at all in love with. Mr. Dillcc and his Family 
have left Hampstead — I shall di)ie with them to-day in 
Westminster where I think I told you they were going 
to reside for the sake of sending their son Charles to the 
Westminster School. I think I mentioned the Death of 
Mr. Haslam’s Father. Yesterday week the two Mr. 
Wylies dined with me. I hope you have good store of 
double violets — I think they are the Princesses o^flowers, 
and ill a shower of rain, almost as fine as barley sugar 
drops are to a schoolboy’s* tongue. I suppose this fine 
weather the lambs’ tails give a frisk or two extraordinary 
— when a boy would cry huzza apd a Girl 0 my ! a little 
Lamb frisks its tail, I liave not been lately through 
Leicester Square — the first time I do I will remember 
your Seals. I ^ave thought it best to live in Town this 
Summer, chiefly for the sake of books, which cannot be 
had with any comfort in the Country — besides my Scotch 
journey gave me a dose of the Picturesque Vith which I 
ought to^e contented for some time. Westminster is 
the placc^' have pitched upon — the City or any place 
very confined would soon turn me pale and thin — which 
is to be avoided. You must make u\) your mind to get 
ptout this summer — indeed I have an idea wc shall both 
be corpulent old folks with triple chins and stumpy 
thumbs, 

-Your afl:ectionate Brother John. 
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XCVIII. — TO BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 

Tuesday [April 13, 1819]. 

My clear Haydon — When I offered you assistance I 
thought I had it in my haif^l ; I thought I had nothing 
to do but to do. The difficulties I met with arose from 
the alertness and suspicion of Abbey : and especially from 
the affairs being still in a Lawyer^s hand — who has been 
draining our PiT)perty for the List six years of every charge 
he could make. I cannot do two things at once, and 
thus this affair ha»s stopped my pursuits in every way — 
from the first prospect I had of difficulty. I assure you 
I Save harassed myself ten times more than if I alone 
had been concerned in so much gain or loss. I have also 
ever told you the exact particulars as well as and as lit- 
erally as any hopes or fear could translate them : for 
it was ^mly by parcels that I found all those petty 
obsta^cs which for my own sake should not exist a 
moment — and yet why not-^for from my own impru- 
dence and neglect all my accounts are entirely in my 
Guardian’s Power. Thjs has taught me a Lesson. Here- 
after I will be more correct. I find myself possessed of 
much less than 1 thought for and now if I had all on tlJfe 
table all I could do would be to take from it a moderate 
two years’ subsistence and lend you the rest ; but I can- 
not say how soon I could become possessed of it. This 
would be ii(f sacrifice nor any matter worth thinking of 
— much less than parting as I have more than^mce done 
with little sums which might have gradualfjj formed a 
library to my taste. These sums amount together to 
nearly £200, which I have but a chance of ever being 
repaid or paid at a very distant period. I am humblf 
enough to put this in writing from the sense I have of 
your struggling situation and the great desire that you 
should do mo the justice to credit me the unosten- 
tatious and willing state of my nerves on all such occa- 
sions. It has not been my fault. I am doubly hurt at 
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the slightly reproachful tone of your note and at 'the 
occasion of it, — for it must be some other disappointment; 
.you seem’d so sure of some impoi-tant help when I last 
saw you — now you have inainicd me again ; 1 was whole, 
I had began reading again — when your note came I was 
engaged in a Book. I dread as much as a Plague the 
idle fever of two months more without any fruit. T will 
walk over the first fine day : then sec what aspect your 
affairs have taken, and if they should contLiuo gloomy 
walk into the City to Abbey and get his consent for I 
am pemuadod that to mo alone he will not concede a jot. 


XGIX. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Went wor til Place, Satimlaj. 

[April 17, 1819 ?] 

My dear Fanny — If it were but six o’Olock in the 
morning I would set off to see you to-day : if 1 should 
do so now I could not stop long enough for a how d’ye 
do — it is so long a walk through Hornsey and Totten- 
ham — and as for Stage Coaching it besides that it is 
very expensive it is like going into the Boxes by way of 
t^ie pit. I cannot go out on Sunday — but if on Monday 
it should promise as fair as to-day 1 will put on a pair of 
loose easy palatable boots and me rendre chez vous. I 
continue increasing my letter to George to send it by one 
of Birkbeck’s sons who is going out soon — so if you will 
let me hts^e a few more lines, they will be in time. I 
am glad you got on so well with Mons'. le Curd. Is he 
a nice clergyman? — a great deal depends upon a cock’d 
hat and powder — not gunpowder, lord love us, but lady- 
meal, violet-smooth, dainty-scented, lilly-white, feather-^ 
soft, wigsby-dressing, coat-collar-|poiling, whisker-reach- 
ing, pig-tail-lovirig, swans-down'-puffing, parson-sweetening 
powder. I shall call in passing at the Tottenham nursery 
and see if I can find some seasonable pl^ts for you. 
That is the nearest place — or by our la’kin or lady kin, 
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that is by the virgin Mary's kindred, is there not a twig- 
manufacturer in Walthamstow? Mr. and Mrs, Dilke are 
coming to dine with us to-day. They will enjoy the 
country after Westminster. 0 there is nothing like fine 
weather, ailtl healtli, and Books, and a fine countiy, and 
a contented Mind, and diigent habit of reading and 
thinking, and an amulet against the ennui — and, jdease 
heaven, a little claret wine cool out of a collar a mile 
deep — witk a few, or a good many ratafia cakes — a rocky 
basin to l)athc in, a strawberry bed to say your prayers 
to Flora in, a pad nag to go you ten miles or so ; two or 
three sensible people to chat with ; two or three spiteful 
folks to spar with ; tw'o or three odd fislies to laugh at 
aiil? two or three niiinskulls to argue with — instead of 
using dumb bells on a rainy day — 

'Pwo or iliiee Posies 
With two or tliico simples — 

Two or three Noses 
With two or three pimples — 

'i’wo or three wise men 
And two or thr§o ninny's — 

'IVo or three purses 
And two or throe guineas — 

Two or ihree raps 
At two or three doors — 

I’wo or three naps 
Of two or three liours — 

Two or three Cats 
And two or three mice — 

IV'o or three sprats 
At a very great price — 

Two or three saudies 
And two or three tabbies — 

Two or three dandies » 

And two Mrs. mum I 

Two or throe Smiles 
And two or three frowns — 

Two or three Miles 
To two three towns — 

Two or three pegs 

For two or three bonnets — 

Two or thicc dove eggs 
To hatch into sonnets — 
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Good-bye IVe an appointment — can’t 
stop pon word — good-bye — now 
don’t get’ up — open the door my- 
self — good-bye — see ye Monday. 

' J. K. 

Ci 

0. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

[Iliimxystead, May 13, 1819.] 

My dear Fanny — I have a Letter from George at 
last — and it contains, considering all things, good news — 
I have been with it to-day to Mrs. Wylie’s, v^ith whom 
I have left it. T shall have it again as soon possible 
and then I will walk over and read it to you. They^are 
quite well and settled tolerably in comfort after a gi-e^it 
deal of fatigue and harass. They had tlic good chance 
to meet at Louisville with a Schoolfellow of ours. You 
may expect me within three days. I am writing to-night 
several notes concerning this to many of ray friends. 
Good-night ! God bless yoq. " 

John Keats. 

r 

Cl. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

< [Hampstead, May 26, 1819.] 

My dear Fanny — I have been looking for a fine day 
to pass at Walthamstow : tlierc has not been one Morn- 
ing (except Sunday and then I was obliged to stay at 
home) thqt I could depend upon. I have I am sorry to 
say had anViccident with the Letter — I sent it to Haslam 
and he returned it torn into a thousand pieces. So I 
shall be obliged to tell you all I can remember from 
Memory. You would have heard from me before this 
but that I was in continual expectation of a fine Morn- 
ing — I want also to speak to you ooncerniiig myself. 
Mind I do not purpose to quit England, as George has 
done ; but I am afraid I shall be forced to take a voyage 
or two. How^ever we will not think of that for some 
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Months. Should it be a fine morning to-morrow you 
will see me. 

Your affectionate Brother John . 


CIT. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Wentworth Place [June 9, 1819]. 

My, dear Fanny — T shall be with you next Monday 
at the farthest. \ could not keep my promise of seeing 
you again in a week because I am in so unsettled a state 
of mind about %hat I am to do — I have given up the 
Idea of t^e Indianian j I cannot resolve to give up my 
fiworite studies : so I purpose to retire into tlie Country 
an^Pset my Mind at work once more. A Friend of Mine 
who has an ill state of health called on me yesterday and 
proposed to spend a little time with him at the back of 
the Isle of Wight where he said we might live very 
clieaply^ I agreed to his proposal. I have taken a great 
dislike to Town — I never go there — some one is always 
callinf on me and as we hav^ spare beds they often stop 
a couple of days. I have written lately to some acquaint- 
ances *in Devonshire concerning a cheap Lodging and 
they have been very kinQ in letting me know all 1 wanted. 
They have described a pleasant place which I think J. 
shall eventually retire to. How came on with my 
young Master Yorkshire Man ? Did not Mrs. A. sport 
her Carriage and onel They really surprised me with 
super civility — how did Mrs. A. manage it 1 How is 
the old tadpole gardener and little Master next door ? it 
is to be hop’d they will both die some of ^n^cse days. 
Not having been to Town I have not heard whether Mr. 
A. purposes to retire from business. Do let me know if 
you have heard anything more about it. If he should 
not I shall be very di^iappointed. If any one deservA 
to bo put to Wa shifts it is that Hodgkinsoii — as for the 
other he would live a long time upon his fat and be none 
the worse for a good long lent. How cume milodi to 
give one Lisbon wine — had she drained the Gooseberry? 
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Truly I cannot delay making another visit — askwl to 
take Lunch, whether I will have ale, wine, take sugar,— 
objection to green — like cream» —thin bread and butter 
— another cup — agreeable — enough sugar — little more 
cream — too weak — 12 shillin etc. etc. etc.— Lord I must 
come again. We arc just going to Dinner I must must ^ 

with this to the Post 

Your affectionate Brother John — . 


JiVcntwortli Place, Hampstead [Juno 12, 1819]. 

Sir — I diet not see your Note till this Saturday even- 
ing, or I should have answered it sooner — TEowevft" as 
it iuippcns I have but just received the J?ook which con- 
tains the only copy of the verses in question.^ I have 
asked for it repeatedly ever since I promised Mr. 
Haydoii and could not help tho delay ; which I regret. 
The verses can be struck out in no time, and wiK 1 hope 
be quite in time. If you think it at all necessary L proof 
may be forwarded; but as I shall transcribe it fairly 
perhfips there may be no need. 

I am, Sir, your obed^ Serv“ John Keats. > 

'JIV.— TO FANNY KEATS. 

Wentworth Place, [June 14, 1819]. 

•My dear Fanny — I cannot be with you to day for 
two reasons — I have my sore- throat coming again to 
prevent niy walking. 2'^ I do not happen just at pre^eilt 
to be flusl? bf silver so that I might ride. To-morrow I 
am engaged — but the day after you shall see me, Mr. 
Brown is waiting for mo as we are going to Town to- 
gether, so good-bye. 

Your affectionate Brother John. 

^ Sbc: obviously for “run” or “go.*’ 

“ Ill all probability the Ode to a Nightingale^ published in tho 
July number of the Annals qf the Fine Arts^ of which James 
Elmes was editor* 
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Wentworth Place [June 10, 1819]. 

My dear J^anny — Still I cannot afford to spend money 
by Coaclihirc and still my tllroat is not well enough to 
warrant my walking. I went yesterday to ask Mr. Abbey 
for some money • but I could not on account of a Letter 
he showed ftie from my Aunt’s solicitor. You do not 
understand rhe J}usinesfl. I trust it will not in the end 
be detrimental to you. I am going to try ^le Press once 
more, and to that end shall retire to live clieaply in the 
country and compose myself and verses as well as I can. 

I have very good friends ready to help me — and I am 
the more bound to be careful of the money they lend me. 

It will all be well in the course of a year I hope. I am 
confident of it, so do not let it trouble you at all. Mr. 
Abbey slewed me a Letter he had received from George 
contaii|jng the news of the bij th of a Niece for us — and 
all doing well — he said he would take it to you — so I 
suppose^ to-day you will see it, I was preparing to en- 
quire for a situation with an apothecary, but Mr. Brown 
' persuades me to try the press once more ; so I will 
with all my industry and ability. Mr. Ejpe a friend o^ 
nain^ in ill health has proposed retiring to the hack of 
the Isle of Wight — which I hope will be cheap in the 
summer— rs I am «ure it will in the winter. Thence 
you shall freq[lici]tly hear from me aud in the Letters I 
will, copy those lines I may write which wdll Be most 
pleasing to you in the confidence you will showthem to 
no one. I have not run quite aground yet I hope, having 
written this morning to several people to whom I have 
lent money requesting repayment. I shall henceforth • 
shake off my indolent fit8i^\and among other reformation 
be more diligent in writing to you, and mind you always 
answer me, I shall be obliged to go out of town 
Saturday and shall have no money till to-moiTOw, so I am 
very sorry to think I shall not bo able to come to Wal- 

T 
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tliauiRtow. Tlio Head Mr. Severn did of me is now 
too dear, but here inclosed is a very capital Profile done 
by Mr. I3rown, I will write a^Jain on Monday or Tues- 
day — Mr. and Mrs. Dilkc are well. 

Your affectionate Brother John . 

CVI. — TO BENJAMIN ROBERT UAYDON. 

WcntwcrUi 

Thursday Morning [June 17, 1819], 
My dear Hay don — 1 know you will not be prepared 
for this, because your Pocket must needs be very low 
having been at el)b tide so long : but what can I do 1 
mine is lower. I was the day before yesterday rnu^i in 
want of Money : but some news I had yesterday has 
driven me into necessity, t went to Abbey’s for some 
Cash, and he put into my hand a letter from my Aunt^a 
Solicitor containing the pleasant information that she was 
about to file a Bill in Chancery against us. Now in case 
of a defeat Abbey will be very undeservedly in the wi*ong 
box ; so I could not ask him for any more money, nor 
can I till the affair is decided ; and if it goes against him 
I must ill conscience make over to him what little he 
‘ may have remaining. My purpose is now to make one 
more attempt^'in the Press — if that fail, ‘‘ye hear no 
more of me” as Chaucer says. Brown has lent me some 
money for the present. Do borrow or beg somehow 
what you can for me. Do not suppose I am at all um 
comfortable about the matter in any other way than as 
it forces^jAie to apply to the needy. I could not send 
you those lines, for I could not get the only copy of them 
before last Saturday evening. I sent them Mr. Elmes 
on Monday, I saw Monkhouse on Sunday — he told me 
you were getting on with the Picture, I would have 
come over to you to-day, but I am fully employed. 

1 Yours ever sincerely John JKeats. 
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CVir. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Sliaiikliii, Isle of Wight, Tucsihiy, July 6. 

My dear Fanny - -I have just received another Letter 
from (icorge — full of as good ^ews as we can expect. I 
cannot inclose it to yow as I could wish because it con- 
tains matters of Business to wliich I must for a Week to 
come have an«imme(\fato reference. I think I told you 
the purpose for whicli I retired to this place — to try the 
fortune of my Fefl once more, and indeed 1 have some 
confidence in my success : but in every event, believe me 
my dejir sister, I shall be sufficiently comfortable, as, if I 
cannoj^ lead that life of competence and society I should 
wish, T have (uiough knowledge of my gallipots to ensure 
me an employment and maintenance. The Place .1 am 
in now I visited once before and a very pretty place it is 
were it not for the bad weather. Uur window looks over 
house-tops* and Clitts onto the Sea,, so that wlien the 
Ships jsafl past the Cottage chinuieys you may take them 
for weathercocks. We have lull and Dale, forest and 
Mead, ami identy of Lobsters. I was on the Portsmouth 
jOoacli the Sunday before® last in that heavy shower — 
and I may say I went to Portsmouth by water — I got a • 
little cold, and as it always flies to my throat I am a 
little out of sorts tliat way. There were on the Coach 
with me some common French people but very well 
behaved- — theroi was a woman amongst them to whom 
the poor Men in ragged coats were more gallanj than 
ever I saw gentleman to I^ady at a Ball. When we 
got down to walk up lull — one of them pick\l*a rose, 
and on remounting gave it to the woman with “ Mahnsellc 
vpila uue belle rose 1 am so hard at work that 
perhaps I should not have written to you for a day or 
two if George's Letter had not diverted my attention to 
the interests and pleasure of those I love — and ever 
believe that when 1 do not behave punctually it is from 
a very necessary occupation, and that my silence is no 
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proof of my not thinking of you, or that I want^ metre 
than a gentle fillip to bring your image with every 
claim before me. You liave «ever seen mountains, or I 
might tell you that the hill at Stccphill is I think almost 
of as much consecpiCTice as Mount Ryflal on Lake 
Winander. Boricliurch top is a very delightful Place — 
as I can see by the Cottages, all romantic — covered with 
.creepers and honeysuckles, with roses and eglantines 
pooping in at the windows. Fit abojles foK the Peoide I 
guess live in them, romantic old maids fond of novels, 
or soldiers’ widows with a pretty jointme — or any body’s 
widows or aunts or anythings given to Poetry and a 
l^iano-fortc — as hir as in ’em lies — as people say. If I 
could play upon the Guitar I might make my Mrtune 
with an old song — and get two blessings at once — a 
Lady’s heart and the Rheumatism. But I am almost 
afraid to peep at those little windows — for a pretty 
window should show a pretty face, and as the world 
goes (dianccs are against me. I am living with a very 
good fellow indeed, a Mr. Rice. — He is unfortunately 
labouring under a complaint whicdi lias for some years 
been a burthen to him. This is a pain to me. *He has 
a greater tact in speaking to pieople of the village than » 
€.1 have, and in those, matters is a great amusement as 
well as good friend to me. He bought a ham the other 
day for says he “ Keats, I don’t think a Ham is a 
wrong thing to have in a house.” Write to me, Shaiiklin, 
Isle of Wight, as soon iis you can ; foF a Letter is a 
great tyeat to me here — believing me ever. 

Your fiifectionato Brother John ■. 

CVIII. — TO JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. 

JSxtraclfrom a letter dated Sliapklin, n^' Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
Sunday. 12th [for 11th] July, 1819. 

You will be glad to hear, under my own hand (though 
Rice says we are like Sauntering Jack and Idle Joe), 
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how (Jiligcnt I have been, and am being. I have finished 
the Act, and in the interval of beginning the 2** have . 
proceeded pretty well \fith Lamia, finishing the 1®^ 
part which consists of about 400 lines. I have great 
hopes of success, because I make use of my Judg- 
ment more deliberately than* I have yet done; but in 
case of failure with ther world, I shall find my content. 
And here (as I know you have my good at heart as 
/nuch as a Brother), I can only repeat to you what I 
have said to G^rge — that however I should like to 
enjoy what the competencies of life procure, I am in no 
wise dashed at a different prospect. I have spent too 
many thoughtful days and moralised through too many 
nights for that, and fruitless would they be indeed, if 
they did not by degrees make me look upon the affairs 
of the world with a healthy deliberation. I have of late 
been moulting : not for fresh feathers and wings : they 
are gone,«an(l in their stead I hope to have a pair of 
patient |ublunary legs. I have altered, pot from a Chry- 
salis into a butterfly, but the coiitrary ; having two little 
loopholes, whence I may look out into the stage of the 
world : and that world ^n our coming here I almost 
•forgot. The first time I sat down to write, I could 
scarcely believe in the necessity for so doing. struck* 
me Jis a great oddity — Yet the very corn which is now 
so beautiful, as if it had only took to ripening yesterday, 
is for the market ; so, why should I be delicate 'i 


CIX. — TO CTTAULES WENTWORTH DJLKBf 

Shanklin, Saturday Evening [July 31, 1819]. 

• My dear Dilke — I will not make my diligence an 
excuse for not writing to you sooner — because I consider 
idleness a much better plea. A Man in the hurry of 
business of any sort is expected and ought to be expected 
to look to everything — his mind is in a wdiirl, and what 
mattera it what whirl 1 But to require a Letter of a 
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Mail lost ill idleness is the utmost cruelty ; you cut flic 
thread of his existence, you beat, you pummel him, you 
sell his goods and chattels, yoft put him in prison ; you 
impale him ; you crucify him. If I had not put pen to 
paper since L saw you this would be to me a vi et armis 
taking up before the Judge; but having got over my 
darling lounging habits a little, it is with scarcely any pain 
I come to this dating from Shanklin and Dear Dilke. 
The Isle of Wight is but so so, etc.' Rice' and I passed 
rather a dull time of it. I hope he will not repent com- 
ing with me. lie Avas unwell, and 1 was not in very 
good liealtli : and I am afraid wc made each other worse 
by acting upon each other’s spirits. AVe would grow as 
melancholy as need be. I confess I cannot bear*a sick 
person in a House, es])ecially alone — it weighs upon mo 
day and night — and more so when perhaps the Case is 
irretrievable. Indeed I think Rico is in a dangerous 
state. I have liad a Letter from liim whjch speaks 
favourably of his health at present. Brown and I are 
pretty well harnessed ag^Ain to our dog-cart. I rtiean the 
Tragedy, which goes on sinkingly. AVe fire thinking of 
introducing an Elephant, butjiave not historical refer- 
ence within reach to detcnninc us as to Otho’s Menagerie.' 

' When Brown first mentioned this I took it for a joke ; 
however he brings such plausible reasons, and discourses 
so eloquently on tlie dramatic effect that I am giving it 
a serious consideration. The Art of l^oetry is not suffi- 
cient for U3, and if we get on in that as fv^ell as we do in 
paintifig, wc shall by next winter crush the Rcvii'ws and 
the Rqytil Academy. Indeed, if Brown would lake a 
little of my advice, he could not fail to be first Jialette 
of his day. But odd as it may appear, he says plainly 
that he cannot see any force in my plea of putting skies 
in the background, and leaving Indian ink out of an ash 
tree. The other day he was sketching Shanklin Church, 
tnd as I saw how the business was going on, I challenged 
him to a trial of skill — he lent me Pencil and Paper — 
we keep the Sketches to contend for the Prize at the 
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Gallery. I will not say wlioac I think best— hut really 
I do not think Brown's done to the top of the Art. 

A word or two on th(k Isle of Wight. I have been no 
further than Stcephill. If I may guess, 1 should say 
that there iff no finer part in the Island than from this 
Place to Steopliill. • I do j^ot hesitate to say it is fine. 
Bonchurch is the best. , But I have been so many finer 
walks, with a background of lake and mountain instead 
of the sea, that J.jim not much touch'd with it, though 
I credit it for all tlie Surprise I should have felt if it had 
taken my cockifty maidenhead. But I may call myself 
an old Stager in tlic picturesque, and unless it be some- 
thing voiy large and overpowering, I cannot receive any 
cxtiflorc Hilary relish. 

T am sorry to licar that Charles is so much oppress'd 
at Westminster, though I am sure it will be the finest 
touchstone for his Metal in the world. His troubles will 
grow (lay by day less, as his age and strength increase. 
The very first Battle he wins will lift him from tlie Tribe 
of Mifljasseh. I do not know how I should feel were I 
a Father — but I hope I should strived with all my Power 
not to*let the present trouble me. AVlicii your Boy shall 
be twenty, ask him aboflt his childish troubles and he will 
have no more memory of them than you have of yoni;|. 
Brown tells me Mi's. Dilke sets off to-day for Chichester. 
I am glad — I was going to say she liad a fine day — but 
tliere has been a great Thunder cloud muttering over 
Hampshire dl day — 1 hope she is now at supper with a 
good aj^petite. ^ 

So Reynolds's Piece succeeded — that is all well. 
Papers have with thanks been duly received. •We leave 
this place on the lf3th, and will let you know where we 
maybe a few days after — Brown says he will write when 
the fit comes on him. If you will stand law expenses I'll 
beat him into one before his time. When I come to 
town I shall have a little talk with you about Brown^and 
one Jenny Jacobs. Open daylight ! he don't cjire. I 
am afraid there will be some more feet for little stock- 
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ings — \pf KeaU's making, (/ mean the feet,Y] Bfown 
here tried at a piece of Wit but it failed him, as you see, 
though long a brewing. — {this v cl 2‘* lie,'] Men should 
never despair — ^you see he has tried again and succeeded 
to a miracle. — Ho wants to try agaih, but Sis I have a 
right to an inside place in ^py own Letter — I take pos- 
session. 

Your sincere friend John Keats, 

CX. — TO BENJAMIN BAILER. 

[Fragment {outfdde sheet) of a Uitefr addressed to Bailey at St, 
Andrews. Wmchefitcr, August 15, 1819,] 

We removed to Winchester for the convenience of a 
library, and find it an exceeding pleasant town, cnriclied 
with a beautiful Cathedral, and surrounded by a fresh- 
looking country. We are in tolerably good and cheap 
lodgings — Within these two months I have ''written 
1500 lines, most of which, besides many more of prior 
composition, you will pfobably see by next winter. 
I have written 2 tales, one from Boccaccio, calkd the 
Pot of Basil, and another called St. Agnes's Eve, *on 
popular Superstition, and a 3?^ called Lamia (half 
finished). I thave also been writing parts of my 
“Hyperion,” and completed 4 Acts of a tragedy. It 
was the opinion of most of my friends that I should 
never be able to write a scene. I will endeevour to wipe 
away th§ prejudice — I sincerely hope you will be pleased 
when iny labours, since we last saw each other, shall 
reach yotfi One of my Ambitions is to make as groat a 
revolution in modern dramatic writing as Kean has done 
in acting. Another to upset the drawling of the blue- 
stocking literary world — if in the Course of a few years 
I do these two things, I ought to die content, and my 
friends should drink a dozen of claret on my tomb. I 
am*" convinced more and more every day that (excepting 
^ This and the next interpolation are Brown’s. 
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Ihe .human friend philosopher), a fine writer is the most 
genuine being in the world. Sliakspeare and the Para- 
dise lost every day hcoome greater wonders to me. I 
look upon fine phrases like a lover, I was glad to see 
by a passage of one of Brown’s letters, some time ago, 
from the North that you#wcre in such good spirits. 
Since that you liave been married, and in congratulating 
you I wish you every continuance of them. Present my 
respects to Mrs. Biviley. This sounds oddly to me, and 
I daresay I do it awkwardly enough ; but I suppose by 
this time it is* nothing new to you. Brown’s remem- 
brances to you. As far as I know, we shall remain at 
Win oil ester for a goodish while. 

J?ver your sincere friend John Kkats. 

CXI. — TO JOHN TAYLOR. 

•' Winchester, Monday mom [Angust 23, 1819]. 

My .dear Tajdor — . . . Brown and I have together 
been Sigaged (this I should to remain secret) on a 
Tragedy which I have just finished and from which we 
hope to share moderate profits. ... I feel every confidence 
that, if I choose, I may*be a popular writer. That I will 
never be ; but for all that I will get a livelihood. I equally 
dislike the favour of the public with the llive of a woman. 
They are both a cloying treacle to the wings of Independ- 
ence 1 shall ever consider them (People) as debtors to me 
for verses, nof myself to them for admiration — which I can 
do without. I have of late been indulging my spleen by 
composing a preface at them : after all rcso4^ng never 
to write a preface at all. ‘‘ There are so ihany verses,” 
would I have said to them, “give so much means for 
me to buy pleasure with, as a relief to my hours of 
labour” — You will observe at the end of this if you put 
down the letter, “How a solitary life engenders pride 
and egotism ! ” True — 1 know it does : but this piide 
and egotism will enable me to wTite finer things than 
anything else could — so I will indulge it. Just so much 
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as I am humbled by the genius above my grasp am I 
exalted and look with hate and contempt upon the 
literary world. — A drummer-boy who holds out his hand 
familiarly to a field Marshal, — that drummer-boy with 
me is the good word and favour of the public. Who 
could wish to be among th# common-place crowd of the 
little famous — who are each individually lost in a throng 
made up of themselves 'I Is this worth louting or playing 
the ^pociitc for*! To beg suffrages for unseat on the 
benches of a myriad-aristocracy in letters ? Tliis is not 
wise. — I am not a wise man — ’Tis pricle — I will give 
you a definition of a proud man — lie is a man who has 
neither Vanity nor Wisdom — One filled with hatreds 
cannot be vain, neither can tic be wise. Pardon rat for 
hammering instead of writing. Remember me to Wood- 
house Ilcsscy and all in Percy Street. 

Ever yours sincerely John Keats. 

oxn. — TO JOUN HAMILTON REYNOLDS, f 

Wmclie.slcr, August 25 [1819]. 

My dear Reynolds — Ry this [jost I write to Ri(Je, who 
will tell you why we have left* Shanklin ; and how we 
Kke this place, I have indeed scarcely anything else to 
say, leading so^monotonous a life, except I was to give 
you a history of sensations, and day-nightmares. You 
would not find me at all unhappy in it, as all my thouglits^ 
and feelings which are of the selfish nature^ home specu- 
lations, f?very day continue to make me more iron — I 
am convioewd more and more, every day, that fine writing 
is, next to fine doing, the top thing in the world ; the 
Paradise Lost becomes a greater wonder. The more I 
jenow what my diligence may in time probably effect, the 
more docs ray heart distend with Pride and Obstinacy— 

I feel it ill my power to become a popular writer — 

I feel it in my power to refuse the poi.sonous suffrage of 
a public. My own being which I know to be becomes 
of more consequence to me than the crowds of Shadows 
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ini tlie shape of men and women that inhabit a kingdom. 
The soul is a world of itself, and has enough to do in its 
own home. Those wlftra I know ah'cady, and who have 
grown as it were a part of myself, I could not do without : 
but for tfie rest of mankind, tliey are as much a dream 
to mo as Milton’s Hiciarckies. I think if I had a free 
and healthy and lasting organisation of heart, and lungs 
as strong as an ox’s so as to be able to bear unhurt the 
shock of extreme thought and sensation without' weari- 
ness, I co\ild pass my life very nearly alone though it* 
should last eighty years. , But I feel my body too weak 
to support me to the height, I am obliged continually 
to check myself, and be nothing. Tt would be vain for 
m? to endeavour after a more reasonable manner of writ- 
ing to you. I have nothing to speak of but myself, and 
what can I say but what I feel ? If you should have any 
reason to regret this state of excitement in me, I wdll 
tifni Jho tide of your feelings in the right Channel, by 
meidioning that it is the only state for the best sort of 
Poetry — that is all I care f^, all I live for. Forgive me 
for not filling up the whole sheet ; Letters become so 
irksome to me, that the next time 1 leave London I 
shall petition them all to be spared me. To give me 
credit for constancy, and at the same time w^aive letter 
WTiting W'ill be the higlicst indulgence 1 can think of. 

Ever your affectionate friend John Keats, 

CXIII. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Winchester, Angw^28 [1819]. 

My dear Fanny — You must forgive me for suffering 
so long a space to elapse between the dates of my letters. 
It is more than a fortnight since I left Shanklin chi^y 
for the purpose of being near a tolerable Library, which 
after all is not to bo found in this place. However we 
like it very much : it is the pleasantest Town I evet was 
in, and has the most recommendations of any. There is < 
a fine Cathedtal which to me is always a source of 
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amusement, part of it built 1400 years ago; and Ahe' 
more modern by a magnificent Man, you may have read 
of in our History, called Willijim of Wickham. The 
whole town is beautifully wooded. From the Hill at 
the eastern extremity you see a prospect of Streets, and 
old Buildings mixed up with /Trees. Then there are the 
most beautiful streams about I ever saw — full of Trout. 
There is the Foundation of St. Croix about half a mile 
in the fields — a charity greatly abused. Wo have a 
Collegiate School, a Roman catholic Sch^ool; a chapel 
ditto and a Nunnery ! And what improves it all is, the 
fashionable inhabitants are all gone to Southampton. 
Wo are quiet —except a fiddle that now and then ^cs 
like a gimlet through my Ears — our Landlady's son not 
being quite a Proficient. T have still been hard at work, 
having completed a Tragedy I think I spoke of to you. 
But there I fear all my labour will be thrown away for 
the present, as I hear Mr. Kean is going to Anerica. 
For all I can guess I shall remain here till the iiiid(^le of 
October — when Mr. Brown# will return to his house at 
Hampstead ; whither I shall return with him. I some 
time since sent the Letter T told you I had received 
from George to Haslam with a request to let you and 
Mft. Wylie see it : he sent it back to me for very in- 
sufficient reasons withouc doing so ; and I was so irritated 
by it that I would not send it travelling about by the 
post any more : besides the postage is very expensive. 

I know Mrs. Wylio will think this a great ‘neglect. I 
am Sony to say my temper gets the better of me — I will 
not send '’again. Some correspondence I have had 
with Mr. Abbey about George’s affairs — and I must 
confess he has behaved very kindly to me as far as the 
wording of his Letter went. Have you beard any 
further mention of his retiring from Business 1 I am 
anxious to hear whether Hodgkinsou, whoso name I 
cannot bear to write, will in any likelihood be thrown 
upon himself. The delightful Weather we have had for 
two Months is the highest gratification I could receive — 
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' no, chill’d red noses — no shivering — but fair atmosphere 
to think in — a clean towel mark’d with the mangle and 
a basin of clear Watir to drench one’s face with ten 
times a day : no nee<l of much exorcise — a Mile a day 
being quitfi sufllcient. My greatest regret is that I have 
not been well enough to l^gthe though I have been two 
Months by the seaside and live now close to delicious 
bathing — Still I enjoy the Weather — I adore fine 
Weather as the greatest blessing I can have. Give rnc 
Books, fruit, French wine and fine weather and a little 
music out of dRors, jdayed by somebody I do not know — 
not pay the price of one’s time for a jig — but a little 
chance music : and I can pass a summer very quietly 
wifliout caring much about Fat Louis, fat llegciit or the 
Duke of Wellington. Why have you not written to mo ? 
Because you were in expectation of George’s Letter and 
so -wai ted 1 Mr. Brown is copying out our Tragedy of 
Otho the Gj-cat in a superb style — better than it deserves 
— tliere as I naid is labour in vain for the present. I 
htwl liopcd to give Kean another opportunity to shine. 
What can we do now 1 There is not another actor of 
Tragtdy in all London or Europe. The Coveiit Gardcji 
Company is execrable.* Young is the best among tliom 
and he is a ranting coxcombical tasteless Actor — a LKs- 
gust, a Nausea — and yet the very West after Kean. 
What a set of barren asses arc actors ! I should like 
now to promenade round your Gardens — apple tasting 
— pear-tasthig — plum-judging — apricot-nibbling — peach- 
scrunching — nectarine -sucking and Melon -cjwfving. I 
have also a great feeling for antiquated chimes full of 
sugar cracks — and a white currant tree kept for company. 
I admire lolling on a lawn by a water lilicd pond to eat 
white currants and see gold-fish : and go to the Fair jn 
the Evening if I’m good. There is not hope for that — 
one is sure to get into some mess before evening. , Have 
•those hot days I brag of so much been well or ill for 
your health 1 Let me hear soon. 

Your afiectionate Brother John — — . 
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CXIV. — TO JOHN TAYLOR. 

\Viiichbster, September 1, 1819. 

My dear Taylor — Brown and I have becR employed 
for these 3 weeks past from ^time to time in writing to 
our different Mends — a dead silen^ge is our only answer 
— we wait morning after morning. Tuesday is the day 
for the Examiner to arrive, this is the 2(J Tuesday 
which has hopii barren even of a newspaper — Men should 
be in imitation of spirits “responsive each other's 
note.” Instead of that I pipe and no one hath danced. 
Wg have been cursing like Mandeville and Lisle — With 
this I shall send by the same post a 3d letter to a fri«nd 
of mine, who though it is of consequence has neither 
answered right or left. We have been much iu want of 
news from the Theatres, having lieard that Kean is going 
to America — but no — ^not a word. Why I should come 
on you with all tlicsc complaints I caiivot explain to 
myself, especially as I suspect you must be in the codatry. 
Do answer me soon for I really must know something. 

I must steer myself by the rudder of Information. ... 
Ever yours sincerely ' John Keats. 

C&V. — TO JOHN TAYLOR. 

Winclicstor, September 5 [1819], 

My dear Taylor — Tliis morning I received j'oiirs of the 
2d, and with it a letter from Hessey enclosing a Bank post 
Bill of£3b, ample sum I assure you — more I had no 
thought of.^You should not have delayed so long in Fleet 
St. — leading an inactive life as you did was breath- 
ing poison : you will find the country air do more for you 
than you expect. But it must bo proper country air. 
You must choose a spot. What sort of a place is Retford ? 
You Should have a dry, gravelly, barren, elevated country,^ 
open^'to the currents of air, and such a place is generally 
furnished with the finest springs — The neighbourhood 
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of rich enclosed fulsome manured arable land, espe- 
cially in a valley and almost as bad on a flat, would be 
.almost as bad as the «moke of Fleet St. — Such a 
place as this was Shanklin, only open to the soutli-cast, 
and surroun*ded by hills in every other direction. From 
this south-east came the danij)S of the sea ; which, having 
no egress, the air wotiid for days together talcc on an 
unhe.althy idiosyncrasy altogether enervating and weak- 
ening as a city smoke --I felt it very much. Since I 
have been here at Winchester I liave been itnproving in 
health — it is i\9t so confined — and there is on one side of 
the City a dry chalky down, where the air is worth Six- 
pence a pint. So if you do not get better at Retford, do 
not 'Thipute it to your own weakness before you have well 
considered the Nature of the air and soil- -csjiccially as 
A.iituinn is encroaching — for the Autumn fog over a rich 
laud is like the steam from cabbage water. What makes 
the •gi'Cjjt difleronce between valesiiicn, llatlandmcii and 
mountaineers 1 •The cultivation of the earth in a great 
measifte — Our health tempeijimcnt and disposition are 
taken more (notwithstanding the contradiction of the 
historj' of Cain and Abel) from the air wc breathe, 
than is generally imagined. See the diflereiice between 
a Peasant and a Butcher. -I am convinced a great cauiw 
of it is the difference of the air they Ifteatlie : the one 
takes his mingled with the fume of slaughter, the other 
from the dank cxhalemcnt from the glebe ; the teeming 
damp that dbmes up from the plough-furrow is of great 
eftect in taming the fierceness of a strong man — more than 
his labour — Let him be mowing furze upon a^iountain, 
and at the day^s end his thoughts will run upon a . . .axe^ if 
he ever had handled one ; let him leave tlic idough, and 
he will think quietly of his supper. Agriculture is the 
tamer of men — the steam from the earth is like drinking 
their Mother's milk— it enervates their nature — this ap- 
pears a great cause of the imbecility of the Chinese : 
if this sort of atmosphere is a mitigation to the energy 
^ So copied by Woorihouse : query “battlu-axe 
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of a strong man, how much more must it injure a 
one unoccupied unexercised — For what is the cause of 
so many men maintaining a gDod state in Cities, hut 
occupation — An idle man, a man who is not sensitively 
alive to self-interest in a city cannot contihuo long in 
good health. This is easily explained — If you were to 
walk leisurely through an unwholesome path in the fens, 
with a little horror of them, you would he sure to have 
your ague. But let Macheth cross the same path, with 
the dagger’ln the air leading him on, and ho would never 
have an ague or anything like it — You sBoiild give these 
things a serious consideration. Notts, I believe, is a flat 
county — You sliould he on the slope of one of the dry 
barren hills in Somersetshire. I am convinced tlit/e is 
as harmful air to be bcathed in the country as in to^\n. 
I am greatly obliged to you for your letter. Perhaps, 
if you had had strength and spirits enough, you would 
have felt oflciided by my offering a note of hcUid, or r£ithcr 
expressed it. However, I am sure you will give me 
credit for not in anywise piistrusting you : or imagining 
that you would take advantage of any power I might 
give you over me. No — It proceeded from my serious re^ 
solve not to be a gratuitous borrower, from a great desire 
bo correct in money matters, to have in my desk the 
Chronicles of tliom to refer to, and know my worldly non- 
estate : besides in case of my death such documents 
would be but just, if merely as memorials of the friendly 
turns I had done to me — Had I known of your illness I 
should rot have written in such fiery phrase in my first 
letter. I hope that shortly you will be able to bear six 
times as much. Brown likes the tragedy very much : 
But he is not a fit judge of it, as I have only acted as 
midwife to his plot ; and of course he will be fond of his 
child. I do not think I can make you any extracts with- 
out spoiling the effect of the whole when you come to 
rea/1 it — I hope you will then not think my labour mis- 
spent. Since I finished it, I have finished Lamia, and 
am now occupied in revising St. Agnes's Eve, and study- 
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ing Italian. Ariosto I find as diffuse, in parts, os Spenser 
— I understand completely the difference between them. 
I will cross the letter Vith some lines from Lamia. 
Brown's kindest remembrances to you — and I am ever 
your most sincere friend John Keats. 

• 

A haunting Music sole perhaps and lone 
Supportress of the fairy roof made moan 
Throughout as fearful the whole charm iniglit fade. 

Fresh Carded Cedar mimicking a glade 
Of Palm and Rantaiu met from either side 
111 the high mmst in honour of the liride — 

Two Palma, and then two plantains and so on 
From cither si<le their stems branch'd one to one 
down the aisled place — and beneath all 
iTiere ran a stream of lamps straight on from wall to wall. 

So canoi)ied lay an un tasted feast 
Teeming a perfume. Lamia regal drest 
Silverly paced about and as she went 
Mission’d her viewless servants to enrich 
l^e pfdendid finish of each nook and niche — 

Between the txie stems wiiinscoatod at first 
CaAe jasper paneda — then anon there burst 
t'orth creei>iug imagery of aliglftcr trees 
And 'With the larger wove in small intricacies — 

And so till she was sated— then came do>\n 
Soft lighting on her head a brilliant crown 
Wreath'd turban- wise of tender wannish fire 
And sprinkled o’er with stars like Ariadne’f^liar, 

Approving all — she faded at self will 

And shut the Chamber up close hush’d and still ; 

Complete, and ready, for the revels rude 

When drefttlful Guests would come to sj'oil her solitude 

The day came soon and all the gossiij-rout — 

0 senseless Lycius ^ . 

This is a good sample of the story. Brown is gone to 
.Chichester a-visiting — I shall be alone here for 3 weeks, 
expecting accounts of your health. * 

^ Keats’s quotation from his first draft of Lamia continued, says 
Woodbouse, for thirty lines more : but as the text varied much 
from that subsequently printed, and as Wood house’s notes of tliese 
variations are lost, I can only give thus much, from an autograph 
first draft of the passage in the possession of Lord Houghton. 

U 
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CXVL — TO GEORGE AND GEORGIANA KEATS. 

* 

Winclicster, September [17, 1819 |, Friday. 

My dear George — I was closely employed in reading 
and composition in tliis place, whither I had come from 
Slianklin for the convenience of ajrlibrary, when I received 
your last dated 24th July. You will have seen by the 
short letter I wrote from Shanklin how matters stand be- 
tween us atid Mr. Jennings. They had not at all moved, 
and I knew no way of overcoming the inveterate obstirfacy 
of our affairs. On receiving your last, I immediately 
took a place in the same night’s coach for London. Mr. 
Abbey behaved extremely well to me, appointed Monday 
evening at seven to meet me, and observed that he should 
drink tea at that hour. I gave liim the enclosed note 
and showed him the last leaf of yours to me. He really 
appeared anxious about it, and promised he woulcl^forVard 
your money as quickly as ])ossiblc. I think 1 mentioned 
that Walton was dead. . . ,jHe will apply to Mr. Gliddon 
the partner, endeavour to get rid of Mr. Jenning’s claim, 
and be expeditious. He has received an answer from my 
letter to Fry. That is something. Wo arc certainly 
iK a very low estate — I say wc, for I am in such a situa- 
tion, that were *it not f<>r the assistance of Brown and 
Taylor, 1 must be as badly off as a man can be. I could 
not raise any sum by the promise of any poem, no, not by 
the mortgage of my intellect. We must Vait a little 
while, i really have hopes of success. I have finished 
a tragedy^i «which if it succeeds will enable me to sell 
what I may have in manuscript to a good advantage. I 
have passed my time in reading, writing, and fretting— 
^lie last I intend to give up, and stick to the other two. • 
They are the only chances of benefit to us. Your wants 
Will be a fresh spur to me. I assure you you shall more 
than share what I can got whilst I am still young. The 
time may come *when age will make me more seltish. I 
have not been well treated by the world, and yet I have, 
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capiWly well. I do not know a person to whom so many 
purse-strings would fly open as to me, if I could possibly 
take advantage of themf which I cannot do, for none of 
the owners of these purses are rich. Your present situa- 
tion I will not suffer myself to dwell upon. When mis- 
fortunes are so real, we are glad enough to escape them 
and the thought of them. I cannot help thinking Mr. 
Audubon a dishonest man. Why did he make you be- 
lieve that h<? was a man of property ? How is it that his 
circumstances have altered so suddenly! In truth, I do 
not believe you nt to deal with the w^orld, or at least the 
American wmrld. But, good God ! who can avoid these 
chances ! You have done your best. Take matters as 
cooll^ as you can ; and confidently expecting help from 
England, act as if no help were nigh. Mine, I am sure, 
is a tolerable tragedy ; it would have been a bank to me, 
if just as I had finished it, I had not heard of Keanes 
resolfitioji to go to America. That was the w^orst news I 
could have had.* There is no actor can do the principal 
charaefer besides Kean. At^Jovent Garden there is a 
great cliaiicc of its licing damrn’d. Were it to succeed 
even tficre it would lift me out of the mire ; T mean the 
mire of a bad reputation which is continually rising against 
rnc. My name with the literary fashionables is viilgan 
I am a weaver-boy to them. A tragedy* would lift me ^ 
out of this mess, and mess it is as far as regards our 
pockets. But bo not cast down any more than I am ; I 
feci that I caTi bear real ills better than imaginary ones. 
Whenever I find myself growing vapourish, I rous« myself, 
wash, and put on a clean shirt, brusli my hair clotlics, 
tie my shoestrings neatly, and in fact adoniso as I were 
going out. Then, all clean and comfortable, I sit down 
»to write. This I find the greatest relief. Besides I an^ 
becoming accustomed to the privations of the pleasures of 
sense. In the midst of the world I live like a hermit/ 

I have forgot how to lay plans for the enjoyment of %ny 
pleasure. I feel I can bear anything, — any misery, even 
imprisonment, so long as I have neither wife nor child. 
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Perhaps you will say yours arc your only comfort ; jbhey 
must be. I returned to Winchester the day before yester- 
day, and am now hero alone, fore Brown, some days before 
I left, went to Bedhampton, and there he will be for the 
next fortnight. The term of his house will ‘be up in the 
middle of next month when ^e shall return to Hampstead. 
On Sunday, I dined with your mother and Hen and 
Charles in Henrietta Street. Mrs. and Miss Millar were 
in the country. Charles had been but a few days re- 
turned from Paris. I daresay you will have letters 
expressing the motives of his journey. Mrs. Wylie and 
Miss Waldcgrave seem as quiet as two mice there alone. 

T did not show your last. I thought it better not, for 
better times will certainly come, and why should 'they 
be unhappy in the meantime ? On ]\Ionday morning I 
went to Walthamstow. Fanny looked better than I had 
seen her for some time. She complains of not hearing 
from you, appealing to me as if it were half my ^aultiii T 
had been so long in retirement tliat London appeared a 
very odd place. I could pot make out I had so* many 
acquaintances, and it was a whole day before I could feel 
among men. I had another strsingc sensation. 'There 
was not one house I felt any pleasure to call at. Rey- 
iKdds was in the country, and, saving himself, I am 
prejudiced agai/ist all that family. Dilko and liis wife, 
and child were in the country. Taylor was at Notting- 
ham. I was out, and everybody was out. I walked 
about the streets as in a strange land. Ricenvas the only 
one at hqme. I passed some time with him. I know him 
better sinc« we have lived a month together in the Tsle 
of Wight. He is the most sensible and even wise man I 
know. He has a few John Bull prejudices, but they 
improve him. His illness is at times alarming. We are , 
great friends, and there is no one I like to pass a day 
with better. Martin called in to bid him good-bye before 
he ftct out for Dublin. If you would like to hear one of 
his jokes, here is one which, at the time, we laughed at 
a good deal : A Miss , with three young ladies, one 
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of tijem Martin’s sister, had come a-gadding in the Isle of 
Wight and took for a few days a cottage opposite ours. We 
dined with them one day, and as I was saying they had 

fish. Miss said she thonglit they tasted of the boat. 

“ No ” says ^Martin, very seriously, “ they haven’t been 
kept long enough.” I saw JIaslam. He is very much 
occupied with love aid business, being one of Mr. 
Saunders’ executors and lover to a young woman. He 
showed me her picture by Severn. I think she is, though 
not very cunning, too cunning for him. Nothing strikes 
me so forcibly with a sense of the ridiculous as love. A 
man in love I do think cuts the sorriest figure in the 
world ; queer, when I knoAv a poor fool to be really in 
pain’^about it, I could burst out laughing in his face. 
His pathetic visage becomes irresistible. Not that I take 
Haslam as a pattern for lovers ; he is a very woi thy man 
and a good friend. His love is very amusing. Some- 
where iy the Spectator is related an account of a man 
inviting a party ^f stutterers and squinters to his table. 
It womd please me more to yerape together a party of 
lovers — not to dinner, but to tea. There would be no 
fighting as among knights of old. 

Pensive they sit, aiitl roll their languid eyes, 

Nibl)lo their toast and cool their tea witl^^igha ; 

Or else forget the purpose of the night, 

Forget their tea, forget their appetite. 

See, with cross’d arms they sit — Ah ! hapless crew, 

The fire «s going out and no one rings 

For coals, and therefore no coals Betty brings. 

A fly is in the milk -pot. Must he die 
Circled by a Inimane society ? 

No, no ; there, Mr. Werter takes his spoou, 

Inserts it, dips the handle, and lo ! soon 
Tlie little straggler, sav’d from perils dark, 

Across the tea-board draws a long wet inarl;. 

Romeo ! Arise take snuffers by the handle, 

There’s a largo cauliflower in eacli caudle. 

A winding sheet — ah, me ! I must away 
To No. 7, just beyond the circus gay. 

Alas, my friend, your coat sits very well ; 

Where may your Taylor live ? I may not tell. 
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0 pardon me. I’m absent now and tbon. 

Where might my Taylor live ? T say again 

1 cannot toll. Let mo no more be teased ; 

He lives in Wapping, might ]¥ve where ho pleased. 

You see, I cannot get on without writing, ds boys do at 
school, a few nonseiLse versf^s, I begin them, and before 
I have written six the whim ha^ passed — if there is any- 
thing deserving so respectable a name in them. I shall 
put in a bit of information anywhere, just «as it strikes 
me. Mr. Abbey is to write to me as soon as he can bring 
matters to bear, and then I am to go*^to town and tell 
him the means of forwarding to you tlirougli Capper and 
Hazlewood. I wonder I did not put this before. I shall 
go on to-morrow ; it is so fine now I must take a \Ai of a 
walk. 

Saturday [Soptcinber 1 5J. 

With my inconstant disposition it is no wonder tliat 
this morning, amid all our bad times and misfortunes, 
I should feel so alert and well-spirited. ‘ At tliis moment 
you are perhaps in a very/lifferent state of mind*. It is 
because my hopes are ever paramount to my despair. 
I have been reading over a part of a short poem" I have 
composed lately, called Lamia,* and I am certain there 
iy that sort of fire in it that must take hold of people 
some way. Gftve them either jAeasant or unpleasant sen- 
sation — what they want is a sensation of some sort. I 
wish I could pitch the key of your spirits as high as mine 
is j but your organ-loft is beyond the reach’ of my voice. 

I aebniro the exact admeasurement of my niece in yoim 
motheris^ letter — 0 ! the little span-long elf. I am not 
in the least a judge of the proper weight and size of an 
infant. Never trouble yourselves about that. She is 
, sure to be a fine woman. Let her have only delicate nails 
both on hands and feet, and both as small as a May-fiy^s, 
who will live you his life on a 3 square incli of oak-leaf ^ 
anrl nails she must have, quite different from the market- 
women here, who plough into butter and make a quarter 
pound taste of it. I intend to write a letter to your wife, 
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and there I may say .more on this little plump subject — 
I hope she’s plump. Still harping on my daughter. This 
Winchester is a place tolerably well suited to me. There 
is a fine cathedral, a college, a Roman Catholic chapel, a 
Methodist do., and Itidcpendent do. ; and there is not one 
loom, or anything like mamifiicturing beyond bread and 
butter, in the whole ci^y. ^’liere are a number of rich 
Catholics in the place. It is a respectable, ancient, 
aristocratic^ place, and moreover it contains a nunnery. 
Our set arc by no means so liail fellow well met on literary 
subjects as we \fere wont to be. Reynolds has turn’d to the 
law. By the bye, he brought out a little piece at the 
Lyceum call’d One, Two, Three, Four : by Advertisement. 
It i*et with complete success. The meaning of this odd 
title is explained when I tell you the principal actor is a 
mimic, who takes off four of our best performers in the 
course of the farce. Our stage is loaded with mimics. 
T did not see the piece, being out of town the whole time 
it was in progr^^s. , Dilke is entirely swallowed up in his 
boy. • It is really lamentable to what a pitch he carries 
a sort of parental mania, f liad a letter from him at 
Shankliii. He went on, a word or two about the Isle of 
Wight, which is a bit (ff hobby horse of his, but he soon 
deviated to his boy. “ I am sitting,” says he, “ at JJie 

window expecting iny boy from •! supiiose I told 

you somewhere that he lives in Westminster, and his boy 
goes to school there, where he gets beaten, and every 
bruise ho Ims, and I daresay deserves, is very bitter to 
Dilke. The place I am speaking of puts me in mind of 
a circumstance which occurred lately at Dilke’s.* I think 
it very rich and dramatic and quite illustrattve of the 
little quiet fun that he will enjoy sometimes. First I 
must tell yoii that their house is at the corner of Great 
Smith Street, so that some of the windows look into oAe 
street, and the back windows into another round the 
corner. Dilke had some old people to dinner — I know 
not who, but there were two old ladies among tTiem. 
Brown was there — they had known him from a child. 
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Brown is very pleasant with old w^en, and on that day 
it seems behaved himself so winningly that they befcame 
hand and glove together, and, a little complimentary. 
Brown was obliged to depart early. He bid them good- 
bye and passed into the passage. No sooner was his back 
turned than the old women began lauding him. When 
Brown had reached the street door, and was just going, 
Dilke threw up the window and called : “ Brown ! Brown 1 
They say you look younger than ever you di(l !’’ Brown 
vrent on, and had just turned the corner into the other 
street when Dilke appeared at the back Window, crying : 
“ Brown ! Brown ! By God, they say you’re handsome !” 
You see what a many words it requires to give any identity 
to a thing I could have told you in half a minute. •- 

I have been reading lately Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, and I think you will be very much amused 
with a page I here copy for you. I call it a Feu de Joie 
round the batteries of Fort St. Hyphen-dc-Phrase on. the 
birthday of the Digamma. The whoV^ alphatiet was 
drawn up in a phalanx on the corner of an old dictikjnary, 
band playing, Amo, amasV’ etc. 

“Every lover admires liis mistris.**, tfiough she be very deformecl 
of herself, ill-favoured, wriukled, pimpled, pale, red, yellow, tail’d, 
toHow-faced, have a swoln juglcrs platter face, or a thin, lean, 
chitty face, have eftouds iu her face, be crooked, dry, bald, goggle- 
ey’d, blear-cy’d or with '.taring eys, she looks like a squis’d cat, 
hohi her head still awry, heavy, dull, hollow-mouthed, Persean 
hook-nosed, have a sharp Jose nose, a red nose, CJiiiia flat, gi’eat 
nose, nare simw patuloquef a nose like a i)romontory, gubbor-tushed, 
rottcFi teey[i, black, uneven, brown teeth, beetle browed, a witches 
beard, her breath stink all over the room, her nose drop winter 
and sumine^with a Bavarian poke under lier chin, a sharp chin, 
lave eared, with a long cranes nock, which stands awry too, jaett- 
duUs mmnmiSf her dugs like tioo double jugSf or else no dugs in the 
other extream, bloody fain lingers, she have filthy long unpaired 
ifiiils, scabbed hands or wrists, a tau’d skin, a rotten carkass, 
crooked back, she stoops, is lame, sploa-footed, as slender in the 
middle as a cow in the wasie^ gowty legs, her ankles hang over her 
shoofs, her feet stink, she breed lice, a mere changeling, a very 
monster, an aufe imperfect, her whole complexion savours, an 
harsh voyce, iucoudito gesture, vile gait, a vast virago, or an ugly 
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fit, a slug, a fat fustihig^a tniss, a long lean rawbone, a skeleton, 
a sueSikcr (.s't qua latent meHora puta), and to thy judgiiieut looks 
like a Mard in a lanthorn, wliom thou coiildst not fancy for a 
world, but liatcst, lollie.st, aJ!d wouldst have si)it in her face, or 
blow thy nose in her bosonie, rtmediuin amoris to another man, 
a dowdy, a sTut, a scohl, a nasty, rank, raminy, filthy, beastly 
quean, dishonest peradventure, obscene, base, beggerly, rude, 
foolish, untaught, peevish, Trfls’ daughter, Theisite’a sister, 
Grobiau's sehollar ; if he fove her once, he admires her for all 
this, he takes no notice of any such errors, or imperfections of 
body or mind#. " 

There's a dJse for you. Fire ! ! I would give my 
favourite leg to have written this as a speech in a play. 
With what effect could Matthews pop-gun it at the pit ! 
This^ think will amuse you more than so much poetry. 
Of that I do not like to copy any, as I am afraid it is too 
mal i'i propos for you at present ; and yet I will send you 
some, for by the time you receive it, things in England 
may^iave taken a diff'erent turn. When I left Mr. Abbey 
on Monday evening, I walked up Cheapside, but returned 
to puf some letters in the pjst, and met him again in 
Bucklesbury. We walked together through the Poultry 
as far hs tlie baker's shop he has some concern in — He 
spoke of it in such a wa^ to me, I thought he wanted me 
to make an oflFer to assist him in it. T do believe iM 
could be a hatter I might be one. seems anxious 

about me. He began blowing up Lord Byron while I 
was sitting with him : “ However, may be the follow says 
true now an# then," at which he took up a magazine, and 
read me some extracts from Don Juan (Lord ^Byron’s 
last flash poem), and particukrly one agaias^ literary 
ambition. I do think I must be well spoken of among 
sets, for Hodgkinson is more than polite, and the coffee 
• German endeavoured to be very close to me the otliei; 
night at Covent Garden, where I went at half price before 
I tumbled into bed. Every one, however distant an 
acquaintance, behaves in the most conciliating man non to 
me. You will see I speak of this as a matter of interest. 
On the next sheet 1 will give you a little politics. 
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lu every age there has been ia. England, for two Or 
three centuries, subjects of great popular interest on the 
carpet, so that however great the uproar, one can scarcely 
prophecy any material change in the Government, for as 
loud disturbances have agitated the country’ many times. 
All civilised countries becoipe gradually more enlightened, 
and there should be a continm^l change for the better. 
Look at this country at present, and remember it when 
it was even thought impious to doubt the. justice of a 
trial by combat. P’rorn that time there has been a 
gradual change. Three great changes have been in pro- 
gress : first for the better, next for the worse, and a third 
for the better once more. The first was the gradual 
annihilation of the tyranny of the nobles, when* kings 
found it their interest to conciliate the common people, 
elevate them, and be just to them. Just when baroniiil 
power ceased, and before standing armies were so danger- 
ous, taxes were few, kings were lifted by the people over 
the heads of their nobles, and those peoiFlc held a rod over 
kings. The change for Jhc worse in Europe wds again 
this : the obligation of kings to the multitude began to 
be forgotten. Custom had made noblemen the humble 
servants of kings. Then kingS turned to the nobles as . 
«4he adorners of tlieir power, the slaves of it, and from the 
people as creature.^ continually endeavouring to check 
them. Then in every kingdom there was a long struggle 
of kings to destroy Jill popular privileges. The English 
were the only people in Europe who madt a grand kick 
at thi^ They were slaves to Henry VIII, but were 
freemen under William III at the time the French were 
abject slaves under Louis XIV, The example of England, 
iind tlio liberal writers of France and England, sowed the 
seed of opposition to this tyranny, and it was swelling in 
the ground till it burst out 'in the PVench Revolution. 
That has had an unlucky termination. It put a stop to 
the rapid progress of free sentiments in England, and 
gave our Court hopes of turning back to the despotism 
of the eighteenth century. They have made a handle of 
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‘thiij event in every way to undermine our freedom. They 
spread a horrid superstition against all innovation and im- 
provement. The present struggle in England of the 
people is to destroy this superstition. What has roused 
them to do It is their distresses. Perhaps, on this account, 
the present distresses of thi|f nation are a fortunate thing 
though so horrid in their experience. You will see I mean 
that the French Revolution put a temporary stop to this 
third change — the change for the better — Now it is in 
progress again^aud I think it is au effectual one. This 
is no contest between Whig and Tory, but between right 
and wrong. There is scarcely a grain of party spirit now 
in England. Right and wong considered by each man 
absftactedly, is the fashion. I know very little of these 
things. I am convinced, however, that apparently small 
causes make great alterations. There are little signs 
whereby we may know how matters arc going on. This 
maffesjthe business of Carlisle tlio bookseller of great 
amount in inj* mind. He has been selling deistical 
pam^ilets, republished Toi|^ Paine, and many other 
works held in superstitious horror. He even has been 
selling, for some time, immense numbers of a work called 
The Deist, which comes out in weekly numbers. For 
this conduct he, I think, has had about a dozen indkt- 
ments issued against him, for which he ftas found bail to 
the amount of many thousand pounds. After all, they 
are afraid to i)rosecute. They are afraid of liis defence ; 
it would be f)ublisliod in all the papers all over tlie empire. 
They shudder at this. The trials would ligli^ a flame 
they could not extinguish. Do you not th^k this of 
great import ? You will hear by the papers of the pro- 
ceedings at Manchester, and Hunt's triumphal entry into 
London. It would take me a whole day and a quire gf 
paper to give you anything like detail. I will merely 
mention that it is calculated that 30,000 people were in 
the streets waiting for him. The whole distance from 
the Angel at Islington to the Crown aiid Anchor was 
lined with multitudes. 
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As I passed Colnaghi’s window I saw a profile portrait 
of Sandt, the destroyer of Kotzebue. His very 'look 
must interest every one in his ifavour. I suppose they 
have represented him in his college dress. He seems to 
me like a young Abelard — a fine mouth, cheek bones 
(and this is no joke) full qf sentiment, a fine, unvulgar 
nose, and plump temples. ^ 

On looking over some letters I found the one I wrote, 
intended for you, from the foot of Helvelly n to Liverpool ; 
but you had sailed, and therefore it was returned to me. 
It contained, among other nonsense, an acrostic of my 
sister’s name — and a pretty long name it is. I wrote it 
in a great hurry which you will see. Indeed I would not 
copy it if I thought it would ever be seen by any but 
yourselves. 

Give me your patience, sister, while I frame 
Exact in capitals your golden name, 

Or sue the fair Apollo, and he will 
House from his heavy slumber and iuj^til 
Great love in mo for thoo and Poesy. 

Imagine not that greoiest mastery 

And kingdom over all the realms of verse 

Nears more to Heaven in aught than wlieii we nurse 

And surely give to love and ’brotherhood. 

Aiithropopagi in OMiello’s mood ; 

Ulysses l form’d, and his enchanted belt 
Glowed with the Muse : but they are never felt 
Unbosom’d so, and so eternal made, 

Such tender incense in their laurel shade 
To all the recent sisters of the Nine, 

As this poor offering to you, sister mine. 

sister I aye, this third name says you are ; 
Enchanted has it been the LoihI knows where ; 

And may its taste to you, like good old wine, 

Take you to real happiness, ami give 
Sous, daughters, and a home like honied hive. 

Foot of Helvellyn, Juno 27. 

T sent you in my first packet some of my Scotch 
letters. I find I have one kept back, ’which was written 
in the most interesting part of om* tour, and will copy 
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p&rt of it in the hope you will not find it unamusing. I 
wouli give now anything for Richardson^s power of 
making mountains of molehills. 

Incipit e]»istola caledoniensa — 

* “Dunancullen.” 

(I did not know the daj of the inoiitli, for I find 
I have not added it. Jlrown must have been asleep). 
“Just after my last had gone to the post” (before I 
go any furthl'r, I must premise that I would send the 
identical letter, mstcad of taking the trouble to copy it ; 
I do not do so, for it would spoil my notion of the neat 
manner in which I intend to fold these three genteel 
sheets^ The original is written on coarse j^aper, and the 
soft one woidd ride in the post bag very uneasy. Perhaps 
there might be a quarrel)^ . . » . 


I «ught to make a large here, but 1 had better 
take the T)pportUTiity of telling you I luivc got rid of my 
liauntiiig sore throat, and conduct myself in a manner 
not to catch another. * 

Yon* speak of Lord Byron and me. There is this 
k great difference between us : he describes what he sees— - 
I describe what I imagine. Mine is the hardest task^ 
now see the immense difference. The Edinburgh Re- 
viewers arc afraid to touch upon my poem. They do not 
know what to make of it ; they do not like to condemn 
it, and they vuill not praise it for fear. They are as shy 
of it as I should be of wearing a Quaker’s hat. The fact 
is, they have no real taste. They dare not compromise 
their judgments on so puzzling a question. on my 

^ Keats here copies, with slight changes and abridgments, his 
letter to Tom of July 23, 1818 (sec above, p. 147), ending with, 
tlie linos WTitten after visiting Staffa : as to which he adds, “ J find 
I must keep mcinoraudimia of the verses I send you, for I do not 
remember whether I have sent the following linos upon Staffa, T 
hope not ; 'twould he a horrid bore to you, ospocially after readfiig 
tliis dull specimen of description. For myself I hate descriptions. 

* I would not send it if it were not mine.” 
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next publication they should praise me, and so lu^ in 
Eiidymion, I will address them in a manner they will 
not at all relish. The cowardliness of the Edinburgh is 
more than the abuse of the Quarterly. 

t 

Moinlay [September 20]. 

This (lay is a grand day for Winchester. They 
elect the mayor. It was indeed high time the place 
should have some sort of excitement. There iwas nothing 
going on — all asleep. Not an old maid’s sedan return- 
ing from a card party; and if any oM women have 
got tipsy at christenings, they have not exposed them- 
selves in the street. The first night, though, of our arrival 
hero there was a slight uproar took place at about iron of 
the clock. We heard distinctly a noise patting down 
the street, as of a walking-cane of the good old dowagor 
breed; and a little minute after we heard a less voice 
observe, ‘‘What a noise the ferril made — it jnust be 
loose.” Lrown wanted to call the cOTistablcs, but I 
observed it was only a little breeze, luul would sodu pass 
over. The side streets here are excessively maiden-lady- 
like; the door- steps always fresh from the iianiicl. 
The knockers have a very stafd, serious, nay almost 
aj'^ful fpiietncss about them. T never saw so (juiet a 
collection of lis^ns’ and rams’ heads. The doors most 
part black, with a little brass handle just above the 
keyhole, so that you may easily shut yourself out of your 
own house. ITo ! He ! There is none of your Lady 
Bellastop ringing and rapping here ; no thundering 
J upiter-fooiimen, no opera-treble tattoos, but a modest 
lifting up M the knocker by a set of little wee old fingers 
that peep through the gray mittens, and a dying fall 
thereof. The great beauty of poetry is that it makes 
everything in every place interesting. The palatine Venice 
and the abbotine Winchester arc equally interesting. 
Some time since I began a poem called “ The Eve of St. 
Mark,” quite in the spirit of town quietude. I think I 
will give you the sensation of walking about an old country 
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town^ in a coolish evening. I know not whether I shall 
ever finish it; I will give it as far as I have gone, Ut 
tibi placeat — • 

• THE EVE OF ST, MARK. 

Upon fi Salvbatli-djiy it fell ; 

Twice holy was the Sift)bath 

Tliat call'd the to evejiiuj,' prayer ; 

The city streets were clean and tail 
Fif)m wholesome drench of April rams ; 

And, wlien on western window paries, 

The cli^ly Run set faintly told 
Of uuinalured green valUea cold, 

Of the green thorny hloomless hedge,, 

Of rivers new with spring-tide sedge, 

Of iirimroRCH by shelter’d lills, 

And daisies on the aguish hills. 

Twice holy w'as the Sabbath-bell : 

The silent streets were erowdc»l well 
With staid and pious eoni])aiii{‘s 
^ Warm troni their fireside orat’iics ; 

And moving, witli demurest air, 

'i^o even-song, ami vesper prayer. 

Each areh(;(l porch, andteutry low, 

Was fill’d with patient folk and slow, 

With whispers hush, and sliuffling lei t, 

While play'd th® organ loud and swi^et. 

The bells had ceas’d, the prayers begun, 

And RorlJia had not yet half done • 

A eurious volume, patch’d and torn, 

That all day long, from earliest morn, 

Hai tal vcn cnjdive her two eyes. 

Among its golden })roid erics ; 

Perplex’d her witJi a tliousand things,— 

The stars of Heaven, .and angels' wings, ^ 

Martyrs in a fiery blaze. 

Azure saints and silver rays, 

Moses’ breastjdate, anil the seven 
Candlesticks John saw in Heaven, 

The \vinged lAoii of St. Mark, 

And the Covenantal Ark, 

With its many mysteries, 

Cliernbim and golden mice. 

Bertha was a maiden fair, 

Dwelling in the old Minster-square ; 
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From her fireside she could see, 

Sidelong, its rich antiquity, 

Far as the Bishop’s gurdcn-wall, 

Where sycamores and eliifJ-trees tall, 
Full-loav’d the forest had outstript, 

By no sharp north-wind ever nipt, 

So shelter’d hy the mighty pile. 

Berliia arose, and read awliile, 

With forehead 'gainst the t. indow-pane. 
Again she try’d, and then again. 

Until the dusk eve left her ilark 
Upon the legend of St. Mark. 

From ])l.'iitcd lawn-frill, fine and th’ i, 

She lifted np her soft warm chin, 

Witli aching neck and .swimming eyes, 
And ilazcd with saintly imageries. 

All was gloom, and silent all, 

Save now and then the still footfall 
Of one returning homewards late, 

Fast the echoing minster-gate. 

The clamorou.s daws, tliat all the day 
Above tree- tops and tower.s play, 

Pair hy pair had gone to rest, 

Kach in ancient belfry-nest, 

Wliere asleep they lall betimes, 

To music and the drow.sy chimes. 

All was silent, all was gloom. 

Abroad and in the homely room : 

Down she sat, poor cheated soul ! 

AthI struck a lami) from the dismal co:il ; 
Leau’d forward, with bright drooping hair 
And .slant book, full against the glare. 

Uer shadow, in uneasy guise. 

Hover’d about, a giant si/e, 

On ceiling-beam and old oak eliair, 

^Qihe parrot’s cage, and panel .square ; 

' And the warm angled wmtcr-.scTeei), 

On which were many monsters seen, 

Call’d doves of Siam, Lima mice, 

And legless birds of Paradise, 

Mac^w and tender Avadavat, 

And silken-furr’d Angora cat. 

Untir’d she read, her shadow still 
Glower’d about, as it would fill 
The room with wildest forms and .shades, 
As though some ghostly queen of .spades 
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Hfid como to mock behind her back, 

And dance, and ruffle her garments black, 

Un tir’d she read Jhe legend page, 

Of holy Mark, from youth to age, 

0^ land, on sea, in pagan chains, 

Rejoicing for hia many j)ains. 

Sometimes the learned eremite, 

With golden stJir, or nagger bright, 

Referr’d to i)ioifc poesies 
Written in smallest crow-quill size 
BSueath the text ; and ilius the rhyino 
Was parcelled out from time to time : 

“ . . . “^Als writith he of swevenia, 

Man hail beforne they wake in bliss, 

Whanue that liir friendes thinkc him bound 
In crimped shroude fa ire under grouiide ; 

And how a litliug child mote bo 
A saint er its nativitie, 

Gif that the modro (God her blesse !) 

Kepen in solitariucsse, 

And kissen devoutc the holy crocc. 

Of Goddes love, and Sathan’s force, — 

He writith ; and tiunges many mo 
Of swiclie thinges 1 may not show, 

Bot I must tcllen venlas 
Somdel of Saiute Cicilie, 

And cliieflie what he auctorellio 
Of Saiiit6 Markfc life and detlio : " 

At length her constant eyelids como 
Upon the fervent martyrdom ; • 

Tlien lastly to his holy shrine, 

Exalt amid the tapers’ sliiue 
At^ Venice, — 

I }iope you will like this for all its carelesyyicss. I 
must take an opportunity here to observe thijt^ though I 
am writing to you, I am all the while writing at your 
wife. This explanation will account for ray speaking 
sometimes hoity-toity-ishly, whereas if you were alone, I 
should sport a little more solder sadness. I am like a 
squinty gentleman, who, saying soft things to one lady 
ogles another, or what is os bad, in arguing with a pejsoii 
on his left hand, appeals with his eyes to one on the 
right. His vision is elastic* he bends it to a certain 

X 
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object, but having a patent spring it flies off. Waiting 
has this disadvantage of speaking — one cannot write a 
wink, or a nod, or a grin, or purse of the lips, or a 
smile — 0 law! One cannot put oiie^s fi^jger to one’s 
nose, or yerk yc in the ribs, or lay hold of your button in 
writing ; but in all the most lively and titterly parts of 
my letter you must not fail tofdiuagine me, as the epic 
poets say, now here, now there \ now witli one foot 
pointed at the ceiling, now with another ; fiow with my 
pen on my car, now witli my elbow iiioiny mouth. 0, 
my friends, you lose the action, and attitude is everything, 
as Fuseli said when he took up liis leg like a musket to 
shoot a swallow just darting behind his shoulder. And 
yet does not the word “ mum ” go for one’s finger beside 
the nose ? I hope it does. I have to make use of che 
word “mum” before I tell you that Severn has got a 
little baby — all his own, lei us hope. He told Hrown he 
had given up painting, and had turned modeller.* I hope 

sincerely ’tis not a party concern — that no Mr. or 

is the real Pinxit ani Severn the poor Sculpsit to 

this work of art. You know he has long studied in the 
life Academy. “ ilaydon — yes,” jour wife will say, “ Here 
is a sum total account of Haydon again. I wonder your 
brother don’t put a monthly bulletin in the Phi]adeli>hia 
papers about him. I won’t hear — no. Skip down to 
the bottom, and there are some more of his verses — skip 
(lullaby-by) them too.” — “No, let’s go regularly through,” 
— “ I won’t hear a word about Haydon — bless the child, 
how ricLy she is — there, go on there.” 

Now,cp^’■ay go on here, for 1 have a few words to say 
about Haydon. Before this chancery threat had cut oft’ 
every legitimate supply of cash from me, I had a little at 
my disposal. Haydon being very much in w^ant, I lent 
him X30 of it. Now in this see-saw game of life, I got 
nearest to the ground, and this chancery business ri vetted 
there, so that I was sitting in tliat uneasy position 
whore the seat slants so abominably. I applied to him 
for payment. He could not. That was no wonder; 
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but % Goodman Delver, where was the wonder then? 
Why marry in this : he did not seem to care mucli about 
it, and let me go withoTit my money with almost non- 
chalance, when he ought to have sold his drawings to 
supply me. I shall perhaps still be accpiainted with 
him, but for friendship, that is at an end. Brown has 
been my friend in thii#. He gotjiim to sign a bond, 
payable at three montlis. llaslam has assisted me with 
the return of part of tlic money 3^11 lent him. 

nunt— “tlure,” says your wife, “there’s another of 
those dull folk ! Not a syllable about my friends 1 Well, 
Hunt — What about Hunt ? You little thing, see how she 
bites^ny finger ! My 1 is not this a tooth ? ” W ell when 
you have done with' the tooth, read on. Not a S3ilal)le 
about your friends ! Here are some syllables. As far as 
I could smoke things on the Sunday before last, thus 
matters stood in Henrietta Street. Henry was a greater 
blade thlui over I remember to have seen him. He had 
on a ^ery nice coat, a becoming waistcoat, and buff 
trousers. I think his face* has lost a little of the 
SpaniKsli-brown, but no flesh. He carved some beef 
exactly to suit my app<^ito, as if I liad been measured 
for it. As I stood looking out of the window with 
Charles, after dinner, quizzing the i)assoii^^ors, — at wliiJli 
I am sorry to say lie is too apt, — I observed that this 
young son of a gun’s whiskers had begun to curl and 
curl, little tyists and twists, all down tlie sides of his 
face, getting properly tliickcst on the angles of the 
visage. He certainly will have a notable pair of \fhiskcrs. 
“ How shiny your gown is in front,” says Chai’itJtti “ Why 
don’t you see? ’tis an apron,” says Henry; whereat I 
scrutinised, and behold your mother liad a purple stuff 
gown on, and over it an apron of the same colour, bcin^ 
the same cloth that was used for the lining. And 
furthermore to account for the shining, it was the first 
day of wearing. I guessed as much of the gown — ^t)ut 
that is entre nous, Charles likes England better than 
France. They’ve got a fat, smiling, fair cook as ever 
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you saw ; she is a little lame, but that improves hej : ; it 
makes her go more swimmingly. When I asked “Is 
Mrs. Wylie within 1 she gave me such a large five-and- 
thirty-year-old smile, it made me look roujid upon the 
fourth stair — it might have been the fifth ; but that’s a 
puzisle. I shall never be able, if I were to set myself a 
recollecting for a year, to recolloci^.. I think I remember 
two or three specks in her teeth, but I really can’t say 
exactly. Your mother said something about *Mlss Kcaslc 
— what that was is quite a riddle to me y.ow, wlicthcr she 
had got fatter or thinner, or broader or longer, straitor, 
or liad taken to the zigzags — whether she had taken to or 
had left otf asses’ milk. That, by the bye, she ouglit^never 
to touch. How much better it would be to put her out 
to nurse with the wise woman of Brentford. I can say 
no more on so spare a subject. Miss Millar now is a 
different morsel, if one knew how to divide and sub- 
divide, theme her out into sections and subsections, 'lay a 
little on every part of her body as It is diviiled, in 
common witli all her fellowicrcaturcs, in Moor’s Almanack. 
But, alas, I have not heard a word about her, no cue to 
begin upon : there was indeed buzz about her and her 
mother’s being at old Mrs. So and So’s, who was like to 
Ate, as the Jews say. But I dare say, keeping up their 
dialect, she was not like, to die, I must tell you a good 
thing Reynolds did, ’Twas the best thing he ever said. 
You know at taking leave of a party at a doorway, 
sometimes a man dallies and foolishes and gets awkward, 
and decs not know how to make off to advantage. 
Gcod-by%-^-well, good-bye — and yet ho does not go; 
good-bye, and so on, — well, good bless you — ^you know 
what I mean. Now Reynolds was in this predicament, 
and got out of it in a very witty way. He was leaving' 
us fit Hampstead. He delayed, and we were pressing at 
him, and even said “ be off,” at which lie put the tails of 
liii coat between his legs and sneak’d off as nigh like a 
spaniel as could be. He w^ent with flying colours. This 
is very clover. I must, being upon the subject, tell you 
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another good thing of him. He began, for the service 
it iftight be of to him in the law, to Icara French ; he 
had lessons at the cheap rate of 2s. 6d. per fag, and 
observed to Brown, “ Grad,” says he, ‘‘ the man sells his 
lessons so cheap he must have stolen 'em.” You have 
heard of Hook, the farce writer. Horace Smith said to . 
one wlio asked him if he I:new Hook, “Oh yes, Hook 
and I are very intimate.” There's a page of wit for you, 
to put Johij Buiiyan's emblems out of countenance. 

• Tuesday [September 21]. 

Yon see I keep adding a sheet daily till I send the 
packet oif, which I shall not do for a few days, as I am 
inclined to wTitc a good deal ; for there can be nothing 
so reracmbraucing and enchaining as a good long letter, • 
be it composed of what it may. From the time you left 
me our friends say I have altered completely — am not 
the ^amc person. Perhaps in this letter I am, for in a 
letter dfic takci^up one’s existence from the time we last 
met. I daresay you have altered also —every man docs 
— our bodies every seven yeats are completely material’d. 
Seven years ago it was not this hand that clinched itself 
against Hammond. We are like the relict garments of a 
saint — the same and not the same, for the careful moj^ks 
patch it and patch it till there’s not thread of the 
original garment left, and still they show it for St. 
Anthony’s shirt. This is the reason why men who have 
been bosom rfriends, on being separated for any number of 
years meet coldly, neither of them knowing why. The 
fact Is they are both altered. * 

Men who live together have a silent mouldiilj^ and inllii- 
encing power over each other. They interassimilate. ’Tis 
an uneasy thought, that in seven years the same hands 
cannot greet each other again. All this may be obviated by 
a wilful and dramatic exercise of our minds towards each 
other. Some think I have lost that poetic ardour and 
fire ’tis said I once had — the fact is, perhaps I have ; out, ^ 
instead of that, I hope I shall substitute a more thoughtful 
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and quiet power. I am more frequently now contented to 
read and think, but now and then haunted with ambitloua 
thoughts. Quieter in my pulse, improved in my diges- 
tion, exciting myself Against vexing speculations, scarcely 
content to write the best verses. for the fevec: they leave 
behind. I want to compose without this fever. I hope 
I one day shall. You would scarcely ''imagine I could 
live alone so comfortably. Kepbn in sulitarinesse.” I 
told Anne, the servant here, the other day, tp say I was 
not at home if any one should call. I am not certain 
how I should endure loneliness and bad wtathcr together. 
Now the time is beautiful, I take a walk cveiy day for 
an hour before dinner, and this is generally my walk : I 
go out the back gate, across one street into the catlitdrnl 
yard, which is always interesting ; there I pass under the 
trees along a paved path, jiass the beautiful front of the 
cathedral, turn to the left under a stone doorway, — then 
I am on the other side of the building,— -which leaving 
behind me, I pass on through two collQ;,^e-like Sc^uares, 
seemingly built for the dwelling-place of deans and pre- 
bendaries, garnished wdth ^ass and shaded with trees ; 
then I pass through one of the old city gates, and then 
you are in one college street, through which I pass, and 
at^thc end thereof crossing some meadows; and at last a 
country alley ofc gaulens, I andve, that is my worship 
arrives, at the foundation of St. Cross, which is a very 
interesting old place, both for its gothic tower and alms 
square and for the appropriation of its rich rents to a 
relation of the Bislioj) of Winchester. Then I pass across 
St. Cros^' meadow's till you come to the most beautilully 
clear rivei*^iiow this is only one mile of my walk. I 
will spare you the otlier two till after supper, when they 
would do you more good. You must avoid going the 
fi¥st mile best after dinner — 

[WetliLcsrlay, September 22.] ’ 
t could almost advise you to put by. this nonsense 
until you are lifted out of your difficujffeg ; W. when 
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you come to this part, feel with confidence what I now 
feci, % that though there can be no stop put to troubles we 
arc inheritors of, there can be, and must be, an end to 
immediate difficulties. Host in the confidence that I will 
not omit anjr exertion to benefit you by some means or 
othcl- — If I cannot remit you hundi^ds, I will tens, and 
if not that, ones. • Let the Tjext year bo managed by you 
as well as possible — tlit next moi^h, I mean, for I trust 
you will soon receive Abbey's remittance. What he can- 
send you will not be a sufficient capital to ensui’o you 
any command in America. What he has of mine I have 
nearly anticipated by debts, so I would advise you not to 
sink it, but to live upon it, in hopes of my being able to 
incrc^e it. To this end I will devote whatever 1 may 
gain for a few years to come, at which period I must 
begin to tliink of a security of my own comforts, when 
quiet will become more pleasant to mo than the wmrld. 
Stilh^I would have you doubt my success. 'Tis at present 
the cast»of a die with me. You say, “These tilings will 
be a fyeat torment to me." I shall not siifTor them to be 
so, I shall only exert myself 4he more, wliilc the serious- 
ness gf tlioir nature will prevent me from nursing up 
imaginary griefs. I hsi^ve not had the blue devils once 
since I received your last. T am advised not to iniblish 
till it is seen whether the tragedy will or not succeSd. 
Should it, a -few months may see me* in the way of 
acquiring property. Should it not, it will bo a draw- 
l)ack, and .1 shall have to perform a longer literary 
pilgrimage. You will perceive that it is quite out of 
my interest to come to America Whnt coiid I do 
there IIow could I employ myself out lof reach of 
libraries 1 You do not mention the name of the gentle- 
man who assists you. 'Tis an extraordinary thing. How 
could you do without that assistance ? I will not 
myself with' brooding over this. The following is an 
extract from a letter pf Reynolds to me ; — 

“ I ani glad to hear you are getting on so well With 
your wrilirigk I hope you are not neglecting the revision 
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of your poems for the press, from which I expect mof® 
than you do.” i 

The first thought that struck me on reading your 
last was to mortgage a poem lo Murray, but on more 
consideration, I made up my mind not to do so ; my 
reputation is very low ; he would not have negotiated my 
bill of intellect, or given me very small sum. I should 
have bound myself d^wn for so#ic time. 'Tis best to 
'meet present misfortunes ; not for .a momentary good to 
sacrifice great benefits which one’s own uutrammeird and 
free industry may bring one in the end. t In all this do 
never think of me as in any way unhap])y : I shall not be 
so. I have a great pleasure in thinking of my responsi- 
bility to you, and shall do myself the greatest luxury> if I 
can succeed in any way so as to be of assistance to you. 
We shall look back upon these times, even before our 
eyes are at all dim — I am convinced of it. But be care- 
ful of those Americana. 1 could almost advise ycgi to 
come, whenever you have the sum of £5j[)0, to England. 
Those Americans will, I am afraid, still fleece yot. If 
ever you think of such a flung, you must bear in mind 
the very different state of society here, — the iin/nenso 
difficulties of the times, the great sum required per 
annum to maintain yourself in any decency. In fact the 
wfiole is with ;|j^rovideuce. I know not how to advise 
you but by advising you to advise with yourself. In 
your next tell me at large your thoughts about America 
— what cliance there is of succeeding there, fpr it appears 
to me yon have as yet been somehow deceived, I cannot 
help thifikiug Mr. Audubon has deceived you. T shall 
not like tfad sight of him. I shall endeavour to avoid 
seeing him. You see how puzzled I am, I have no 
meridian to fix you to, being the slave of what is to 
happen. I think I may bid you finally remain in good 
hopes, and not tease yourself with my changes and varia- 
tions of mind. If I say nothing decisive in any one par- 
ticular part of my letter, you may glean the truth from 
the whole pretty correctly. You may wonder why I had 
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ilot put your affairs with Abbey in train on receiving 
youi* letter before hist, to which there will reach you a 
short answer dated froip Shanklin. I did write and 
speak to Abbey, but to no purpose. Your last, with the 
enclosed note, has appealed home to. him. He will not 
sec tne necessity of a thing till he is hit in the mouth. 
Twill be effectual! 

I am sorry to mix flp foolish And serious things to- . 
gether, but ^n writing' so much I am obliged to do so, 
and I liope sincerely the tenor of your mind will maintain 
itself better. Mi the course of a few months I shall be 
as good an Italian scholar as I am a French one. I am 
reading Atiosto at present, not managing more than six 
or eight stanzas at a time. When I have done this 
language, so as to be able to read it tolerably well, I 
shall set myself to got complete in Latin, and there my 
leaniiug must stop. I do not think of returning upon 
Greek. I would not go even so far if I were not per- 
suaded ot the pojver the knowledge of any language gives 
one. ffhe fact is I like to be acquainted with foreign 
languages. It is, besides, S, nice way of filling up 
intervals, etc. Also the reading of Dante is well worth 
the while ; and in Latin there is a fund of curious 
literature of the Middle Ages, the works of many gre^t 
men — Aretino and Saiinazaro and Madiiivelli. I shall 
never become attached to a foreign idiom, so as to put it 
into my writings. The Paradise Lost, though so fine in 
itself, is a comiptioii of our language. It should be kept 
as it is — unique, a curiosity, a beautiful and grand 
curiosity, the most remarl^able production of the world ; 
a northern dialect accommodating itself ' <1) Greek 
and Latin inversions and intonations. TJie purest 
.English, I think — or what ought to be purest — is 
Chatterton’s. The language had existed long enough t5 
be entirely uncorrupted of Chaucer's Gallicisms, and still 
the old words are used. Chatterton’s language^ is 
entirely northern. I prefer the native music of it to 
- Milton's, cut by feet. I have but lately stood on my 
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guard against Milton. Life to him wdiild be death to 
me. Miltonic verse cannot be written, but is the verse 
of art, I wish to devote myself to another verse alone. 

Friday [Sef^J^emher 24], 

I have been obliged to intermit your letter for'^two 
days (this being Friday mdrniug), from having had to 
attend to other correspondence.*’ Brown, who was at 
Bedhampton, went thence to Chichester, anjl I am still 
directing my letters Bedhampton. There arose a mis- 
understanding about them. I began < to suspect my 
letters had been stopped from curiosity. However, 
yesterday Brown had four letters from me all in a lump, 
and the matter is cleared up. Brown complained# very 
much in his letter to me of yesterday of the great altera- 
tion the disi)oaition of Dilke has undergone. He thinks 
of nothing but political justice and his boy. Now, the 
first political duty a man ought to have a mind to the 
happiness of his friends. I wrote Bro'^iyi a coraftnent on 
the subject, wherein I explained what I thought of 
Dilke’s character, which fesolvcd itself into this con- 
clusion, that Diike was a man who cannot feel ho, has a 
personal identity unless he has made up his mind about 
everything. The only means of strengthening one^s 
intellect is to nyike up one's mind about nothing — to let 
the mind be a thoroughfare for all thoughts, not a select 
party. The genus is not scarce in population; all the 
stubborn arguers you meet witli are of theesamc brood. 
They neTcr begin upon a subject they have not pre- 
resolved* on. They want to hammer their nail into yon, 
and if y(Jh'have the point, still they tliink you wrong. 
Dilke will never come at a truth as long as he lives, 
l>ecauso he is always trying at it. Ho is a Godwin 
Methodist. 

I must not forget to mention that your mother show’d 
me^ the lock of hair — 'tis of a very dark colour for so 
young a creature. Then it is two feet in length. I 
shall not stand a barley corn higher. That’s not fair ; 
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one ought to go on growing as well as others. At tho 
end «f this sheet I shall stop for the present and send it 
off. You may expect ain^ther letter immediately after it. 
As I never know the day of the month but by chance, I 
pui^cre that this is the 24th Septcnjber. 

I would wish you here to stop your ears, for I have 
a word or two to iay to jour*wife. 

My dear^ Sister — In the first place I must quarrel 
\vith you for sending me such a shabby piece of paper, 
though that is iif some degree made up for by the beauti- 
ful impression of the seal. You should like to know 
what T was doing the first of May. Let me see — I 
cannoi recollect. I have all the Examiners ready to 
send — they will be a great treat to you when they reach 
you. I shall pack them up when my business with 
Abb(iy has come to a good conclusion, and the remittance 
is on ,thc road to you. I have dealt round your best 
wishes lilvo a pa^k of cards, but being alxv'ays given to 
cheat iiyself, I have turned up aco. You see I am 
making game of you. I sec ^ou are not all happy in 
that America. England, however, would not be over 
^ happy for you if you wverc here. Perhaps ’twould be 
better to be teased here than there. I must preat'J^ 
patience to you both. No step hasty or ijijiirioiLS to you 
must be taken. You say let one large sheet be all to 
me. You will find more than that in different parts of 
this packet for you. Certainly, I have been caught in 
rains. A catch in the rain occasioned my last sore 
throat ; but as for red-haired girls, upon my word, I do 
not recollect ever having seen one.. Are you •quizzing 
me or ]\Iiss Waldegravc when you talk of promenading? 
As for pun-making, I wish it w'as as good a trade as 
pin-makiiig. There is very little business of that sort* 
going on now. Wc stnick for wages, like the Manchester 
weavers, but to no purpose. So we are all out of ejp- 
ploy. I ain more lucky than some, you see, by having 
.an opj)ott unity of exporting a few — getting into a little 
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foreign trade, which is a comfortable thing. I wish one 
could get change for a pun in silver currency. I would 
give three and a half any nigjit to get into Drury pit, 
but they won't ring at all. No more will notes you will 
say ; but notes ai-Q different things, though they jp^'.ke 
together a pim-note as the term goes. If I were your 
son, I shouldn't mind you, though Jou rapt me with 
the scissors. But, L(Srd ! I should be out of favour when 
the little un be comm'd. You have made, an uncle of 
me, you have, and I don't know what to make of myself. 

I suppose next there will be a nevey.*’ You say in my 
last, write directly. I have not received your letter 
above ten days. The thought of your little girl puts me 
in mind of a thing I heard a Mr. Lamb say. A cl ild in 
arms was passing by towards its mother, in the nurse’s 
arms. Lamb took hold of the long clothes, saying: 

Where, Ood bless me, where does it leave off?” 

Saturday [Septentber 25]. 

If you would prefer a joke or Wo to anything 
else, I have two for yoA, fresh hatched, just ris, as 
the bakers' wives say by the rolls. The first !■ played 
off on Brown j the second I pluyed on myself. Brown, , 
V'hen he left me, ‘‘ Keats,” says he, “ my good fellow ” 
(staggering upen lu«» loft heel and fetching an irregular 
pirouette with his right) ; “ Keats,” says he (depressing his 
left eyebrow and elevating bis right one), though by the 
way at the moment I did not know which«twas the right 
one ; “ Keats,” says he (still in the same posture, but 
furthermore both his hands in his waistcoat pockets and 
putting I5ut his stomach), “ Keats — my — ^go-o-ood fell- 
o-o-ooh,” says he (interlarding his exclamation with 
certain ventriloquial ijarcntheses), — no, this is all a lie — 
was as sober as a judge, when a judge happens to be 
sober, and said : “ Keats, if any letters come for me, do 
nqt forward them, but open them and give me the marrow 
of them in a few words.” At the time I wrote my first 
to him no letter had arrived. I thought I would juvent 
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one, and as I had not time to manufacture a long one, 

I dal)bed off a short one, and that was the reason of the 
joke succeeding beyond my expectations. Brown let his 
house to a^Mr. Benjamin — a Jew. Now, the water 
wfitlh furnishes the liouse is in a 4ank, sided with a 
composition of lij^ie, and th^ lime impregnates the water 
unpleasantly. Taking advantage of this circumstance, 

I pretended that Mr. Benjamin hai written the following, 
short note— *- 

Sir — By driifking your damn'd tank water I have got 
the gravel. What repaiatioii can you make to me and 
ray family? Nathan Benjamin. 

# 

By a fortunate hit, I Jiit upon his right — heathen 
name — his right prononicn. Brown in consequence, it 
appears, wrote to the surprised Mr. Benjamin the fol- 

lowii^ — 

• 

‘Sii^I cauinlt offer you any remuneration until your 
gi’avei shall have formed itself into a stone— -when I will 
cut you wdth pleasure. 0. Biiown. 

This of Brown’s Mr. llcnjaiuin lias answered, insisting 
on an ex]>lauation of this singular circiunstance. B. sajm : 

“ Wljen I read your letter and his full^Jwing, I roared ; 
and in came Llr. Snook, wdio on reading them seem’d 
likely to burst the hoops of his fat sides.” So the joke 
has told well. 

Now for the one I played on myself. I mpst first 
give you the scene and the dramatis persojue. There 
arc an old major and his youngish wife here in the next 
apartments to me. His bedroom door opens at an angle 
with my sitting-room door. Yesterday I was reading as 
demurely as a parish clerk, when I heard a rap at th^e 
door. I got up and opened it ; no one was to be seen. 

I listened, and heard some one in the major’s r<aom. 
Not content with this, I went upstairs and down, looked 
in the cupboards ajad watch’d. At last I set myself' to 
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read again, not quite so demurely, when there came a 
louder rap. I was determined to find out who it was. 
I looked out ; the staircasesr were all silent. “ This 
must he the major’s wife,” said I. “At^all events I 
will sec the trutli.^’ So I rapt me at the majorVdbor 
and went in, to the utter a^lrprisc amj confusion of the 
lady, who was in reality there, f After a little explaiia- 
' tion, which I can no more describe than fly, I made my 
retreat from her, convinced of my mistake.* She is to 
all appearance a silly body, and is really surprised about 
it. She must have been, for I have discovered that a 
little girl in the house was the rapper. I assure you she 
has nearly made me sneeze. If the lady tells Jits, I 
sliall put a very grave and moral face on the matter with 
the old gentleman, and make his little boy a present of 
a liummiug top. 

[Monday, September 27.] 

My dear George — This Monday morning, tbe '27th, 
I have received your last, dated 12th* July. Y^u say 
you have not heard fronj England for three months. 
Then my letter from Shanklin, written, I think, at the 
end of June, has not reach’d you. You shall not have 
cau.se to think I neglect you. I have kej)t this back a 
li<?£le time in expectation of hearing from Mr. Abbey. 
You will say ^ might have remained in town to be 
Abbey’s messenger in these affairs. That I offered him, 
but he ill his answer convinced me that hej^was anxious 
to bring the business to an issue. He observed, that by 
being hunself the agent in the whole, people might be 
more exp^itious. You say you have not heard for three 
months, and yet your letters have the tone of knowing 
how our affairs are situated, by which I conjecture I 
ijcquainted you with them in a letter previous to the 
Shanklin one. That I may not have done. To be cer- 
tain, I will here state that it is in consequence of Mr. 
Jennings threatening a chancery suit that you have been 
kept from the receipt of monies, and myself deprived of 
any help from Abbey. I am glad you say you keep up 
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your spirits. I hope you make a true statement on that 
score. Still keep them up, for we are all young. I can 
only repeat here that yovi shall hear from me again im- 
mediately. ^ Notwithstanding this bad intelligence, 1 
ha^ experienced some plcjisure in rtceiving so correctly 
two letters from you, as it gives me, if I may so say, a 
distant idea of proximity. This ^ast improves upon my 
little niece — kiss her for me. Do not fret yourself about* 
the delay of money on account of my immediate oppor- 
tunity being l<jplf, for in a new country whoever has 
money must have an opportunity of employing it in 
many ways. The report runs now more in favour of 
Keai^ stopping in England. If he should, I have con- 
fident hopes of our tragedy. If he invokes the hot- 
blooded cliaracicr of LudolpJi, — and he is the only actor 
that can do it, — he will add to his own fame and improve 
my fortune. I will give you a Iialf- dozen lines of it 

before Itpart as a specimen — 

• 

“ Not as a swordMnan woiiM 1 pardon crave, 

But as a son ; the hronz’3 Centurion, 

Long-toil’d in foreign w.ars, and whose liigh deeds 
Are shaded in a loreat of tall spears, 

Known only to his tioop, hath greater jdca 
Of favour witli my sire than 1 can have. 

Believe me, my dear brother and sisitcr, your affec- 
tionate and anxious Brother John Keats. 




CXVII. — TO JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. 

Winchester, September §2, 1819. 

My dear Reynolds — J was very glad to hear from 
• Woodhouse that you would meet in the country. I bopg 
you will pass some pleasant time together. Which I wish 
to make pleasanter by a brace of letters, very highly to 
be estimated, as really 1 have had very bad luck vjith 
this sort of game this season. I “ kepeu in solitarinesses* 
for Brown has gone- a-visiting. I am surprised myself at 
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the pleasure I live alone in. 1 can give you no news of 
the place here, or any other idea of it but what 1 'have 
to this effect written to George. ' Yesterday I say to 
him was a grand day for Winchester, They elected a 
Mayor. It was iiiiecd high time the place should r^i^Jive 
some sort of excitement. JChei*o was ^nothing going on : 
all asleep : not an old maid^s set^u returning from a card 
I party : and if any olti woman got tipsy at Christenings 
they did not expose it in the streets. Thu firsi^ight 
though of our arrival here, there was a slight uproar took 
place at about 10 o’ the Clock. We heard distinctly a 
noise pattering down the High Street as of a walking cane 
of the good old Howager breed ; and a little minute ^er 
we heard a less voice obsoive “ What a noise thi i^ril 
made — it must be loose.” BS'own wanted to call*the 
constables, but I observed 'twas only a little breeze and 
would soon pass over. — The side streets here are excess- 
ively maidcn-lady-like ; the door-steps always from 
the flannel. The knockers have a staid serious, uay 
almost awful quietness abcyit them. I never saw 3o quiet 
a collection of Lions’ and Rains’ heads. The doors are 
most part black, with a little brass handle jusf above 
the keyhole, so that in Winefiester a man may very • 
qffietly shut himself out of his own house^ How beauti- 
ful the season «is now — How fine the air. A temperate 
BliarpnesB about it Really, without joking, cliaste 
weather — Dian skies — I never liked stu^blo-fields so 
much as now — Aye bettfir than the chilly^ green of tjie 
Spring* Somehow, a stubhle-ficld looks warm — ^in jthe 
same wa^^hat some pictures look warm. This stuuck 
me so much in my Sunday’s walk that 1 composed uporn 
it.i 

I hope you are better employed than in gaping after* 
weather. I have been at different times so happy as 
not to know what weather it was — No I will not copy a 

^ Tho beautiful Ode to A utumnj the draft of which Keats had 
copied in a letter (unluckily not preserved) written earlier in the 
same day to Woodhouse. « 
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\p^ce\ of verses. I alv^ays somehovir associate Gljatterion 
with^ autumn- He is the purest miter in the English 
Language. He has ^no jjTrench idiom or particles, like 
^Chaucer — ’tis genuine Englisli Idiom in English words. 

giv8ii up Hyperion — ther# were too many 
Miltonic inversions in it— Miltonic verse cannot be 
written but in an*artfu^ or, rather, artist’s humour. I 
wish to give myself up to other^ensations. English * 
ought^.to be k^pt up. It may be interesting to you to 
pick out some Hues from Hyperion, and put a mark 
X to the false ffeauty proceeding from art, and one || to 
the true voice of feeling. Upon my soul ’twas imagina- 
tion — I cannot make the distinction — Every now and then 
there ft a Miltonic intonation — ^But I cannot make the 
division properly.^ The fact is, I must take a walk : for 
1 am wilting a long letter to Geoige ; and have been em- 
ployed at it all the morning. You will ask, have I heard 
from fte(^go. L am sorry to say not the best news — 1 
hope for Better. • This is the reason, among otliere, that 
if I write to you it must be ii^sucli a sciap-liko way, 1 
have no meridian to date interests from, or measure 
circuindtalices — To-night I am all in a mist ; I scarcely 

• know what’s what — But •you knowing my unsteady and 
vagarisb disposition, will guess that all this turmoil w^ 
be settled by to-morrow morning. It strikes me to-night 
that I have led a very odd sort of life for the two or 
tbxee last years — Here and there — uo anchor— I am glad 
of it* — If yoifcan get a peep at Babbicombe before you 
leai^tbe country, do. — I think it the finest place 1 have 
scen^ or is to be seen, in the South. There i%^ Cottage 
there I took warm water at, that made up for the tea. 

I have lately shirk’d some friends of ouis, and I advise 
you. to do the same, I mean the blue-devils — ^I aip. 
heaver at homo to them. You need not fear them while 
you remain in Devonshire — there will be some of the 
family waiting for you at the Coach office — but go ky 
another Coach. 

* 1 fiitiall beg leave to have a third opinion in the first 

Y 
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discussion you have -with Woodhouse — just half-way, 
between both. You know I will not give up my ‘'argu- 
ment — In my walk to-day I stoop’d under a railing that 
lay across my path, and asked myself Why 1 did not 
get over.” ** Because,” answered I, ** no one wanfeiS to 
force you under.” 1 would give a guinea to be a reason- 
able man — good sound sense — a says what he thinks 
and does what he Says man — and did not take snuif. 
They say men near death, however iriad tLey may have 
been, come to their senses— I hope L sj^all here in this 
letter — there is a docent space to be very sensible in — 
many a good proverb has been in less — nay, I have heard 
of the statutes at large being changed into the Statutes 
at Small and printed for a watch paper. ‘ ' 

Your sisters, by this time, must have got the Devon- 
shire “ees” — short ees — you know ’em — tliey are the 
prettiest ees in the language, 0 how 1 admire the 
middle sized delicate Devonshire girls of abo^t fifteen. 
There was one at an Inn door holding a quartern of 
brandy — the very thoiight of her kept me warm a whole 
stage — and a 16 milcr too — “You’ll pardon me for being 
jocular,” 

Ever your affectionate friend John Kbats. 

* g» 

CXVIII.— TO OHABLES WENTWORTH HILKE. 

Winchester, Wechiesrlay Eve. 

[Sexitcmbei 22, 1819.] 

My dear Dilke— Whatever I take to for the time I 
cannot Je^dve off in a hftrry; letter writing is the go 
now ; Iliave consumed a quire at least. You must givs 
me credit, now, for a free Letter when it is in reality an 
interested one, on two points, the one requestlve, the other 
vm-ging to the pros and cons. As I expect they will lead 
me to seeing and conferring with you in a short 
1 shall not enter at all upon a letter I have lately recsivod 
from George, of not the most comfortable intelligence: 
but proceed to these two points, which if you oaa theHKer 
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out into sections and subsections, fot my edification, you 
will bblige me. The first I shall begin upon, the other 
^ will follow like a tail to •a Comet. 1 have written to 
* Brown on the subject, and can but go over the same 
gro&i.'d with you in a very short tim^ it not being more 
in length than th^ ordinary ^mccs between the Wickets. 
It concerns a resolution^! have taken to endeavour to 
acquire something by temporary Siting in periodical 
works. Yon must agree with me how unwise it is to 
keep feeding upc^ •hopes, which depending so much on 
the state of temper and imagination, appear gloomy or 
bright, near or afar oflf, just as it happens. Now an act 
has three parts — to act, to do, and to perform — I mean 1 
should^ something for my immediate welfare. Even if I 
am swept away like a spider from a drawing-room, I am 
determined to spin — homespun anything for sale. Yea, 

I will traffic. Anything but Mortgage my Brain to 
Blackwood- I ain dcteimincd not to lie like a dead 
lump. If Beynoltls had not taken to the law, would he 
not be ^earning something 1 \Vhy cannot I. You may 
say 1 want tact — that is easily acquired. You may be 
up to ftie slang of a cock pit in three battles. It is 
•fortunate I have not before this been temptexl to venture 
on the common. I should a year oi two ago have spokell 
my mind on every subject with the utnlbst simpli(JiV* 

I hope I have learned a little better and am confident 1 
shall bo able to cheat as well as any literary Jew of the 
Market and shine up an article on anything without 
much knowledge of the subject, aye like an orange, I 
would willingly have recoui'se fb other means, •{^cannot ; 
J[ am fit for nothing but literature. Wait for the issue 
V this Tragedy? No — there cannot be greater uncer- 
tainties east, west, north, and south than concerning^ 
dramatic composition. How many months must I wait ! 
Had I not better begin to look about me now ? If l^etter 
events supersede this necessity what harm will bo doni? 

I have no trust whatever on Poetry, I don’t wonder at 
IWthtt marvel is to me how people read so much df it. 
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I think you will see the reasonableness of my plan. To 
forwaixl it I purpose living in cheap Lodging in Town, 
that I may bo in the roach o( books and information, of 
which there is here a plentiful lack. If I can find any ' 
place tolerably comfortable I will settle rfyself q)|i6* fag 
till I can afford to buy Pleasure — which if I never can 
affoid I must go without, 'falking of Pleasure, this 
moment I was writiiig with one hand, and with the other 
holding to my Mouth a Nectarine — good (slod how fine. 
It went down soft, pulpy, slushy, oo'^;^ — all its delicious 
embonpoint melted down my throat like a large beatified ^ 
Strawberry. I shall certainly breed. Now I come to 
my request. Should you like mo for a neighbour again ? 
Come, plump it out, I won't blush. I should al8o be in 
the neighbourhood of Mrs. Wylie, which I should be glad 
of, though that of course does not influence mo. There- 
fore will you look about Marsham, or Itodncy Street for 
a couple of rooms for me. Rooms like the gaJlaiTt's legs 
in Massinger's time, ** as good as the«»timea allow, «Sur.” 

I have wiittcn to-day tq Reynolds, and to Wdodhouse. 
Do you know him ? He is a Friend of Taylor's at v hoin 
Brown has taken one of his funny odd dislikes. I'm 
sure he's wrong, because Wooclliouse likes my Poetry — i 
feonclusive. I ask your opinion and yet I must say to 
you as to hiinj Brown, that if you have anything to say 
against it 1 shall be as obstinate and heady as a Radical. 
By the Examiner coming in your handwriting you must 
be in Town. They have put me into spirits. Notwith- 
standing my aristocratic temper I cannot help being 
very pleased with the present public proceedings. 

I hope mneerely I shall be able to put a Mite of help to 
the Liberal side of the Question before I die. If you' 

^ should have left Town again (for your Holidays cannot 
bo up yet) let me know when this is forwarded to you. 
A most extraordinary mischance has befallen two letters 
I^wrote Brown — one from London whither I was obliged 
to go on business for George ; the other from this place 
since my return. I can’t make It out. I am (excess- 
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iv^ly sorry for it. I shall hear from Brown and from 
you almost together, for I have sent him a Letter to-day : 
you must positively agreg with me or by the delicate 
’ toe nails of the virgin I will not open your Letters, If 
they. are as David says ‘^suspicious looking letters” I 
won’t \>pcn them. If St. John had been half as cunning 
he might have sd^n the revelations comfortably in his 
own room, without giving: angels the trouble of breaking 
open seals. .Remember me to Mrs. D. and the West- 
monosteranian andjbelievc me 
Ever your sinefte fiicnd John Keats. 


CXIX. — TO CHARLES BROWN. 

Willi lie&tcr, Sepi ember 23, 1819. 

Now I am going to enter on the subject of self. It is 
quitf tim8 I shonjd set myself doing something, and live 
no longer upon hopes. I have never yet exerted myself. 

I am getting into an idle-milldcd, vicious way of life, 
almost content to live upon others. In no period of my 
.life have I acted witli any self-will but in throwing uji 
the apothecary profession. That I do not repent oi( 
Look at Reynolds, if ho was not in the la^, he woul(l*be 
acquiring, by his abilities, something towards his support. 
My occupation is entirely literary : I will do so, too. I 
will write, on^he liberal side of the question, for whoever 
will pay me. I have not known yet what it is to be 
diligent. I purpose living in town in a cheap l(^ging, 
and endeavouring, for a beginning, to get tlie^BfeatricaJs 
of some paper. When I can aftbrd to compose deliberate 
poems, I will. I shall be in expectation of an answer to 
this. Look on my side of the question, I am convinced* 
I am right Suppose the tragedy should succeed, — there 
will be no harm done. And here I will take an oppgr- 
tunity of making a reman k or two on our fiieudship, and 
•on aJi^onr good offices to me. I liave a natural timidity 
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of mind in these matters ; liking better to take the feel- 
ing between us for granted, than to speak of it. t But, 
good God ! what a short whilj you have known me ! I 
feel it a sort of duty thus to recapitulate, however un ' 
pleasant it may b% to you. You have beten livin^for 
others more than any man 1 know. This is a venation 
to me, because it has been depriving you, in the very 
prime of your life, of^leasures ^lich it was your duty to 
procure. As I nm speaking in general teiijms, this may 
appear nonsense j you perhaps will got understand it; 
but if you can go over, day by day, dny month of the 
last year, you will know what I mean. On the whole how- 
ever this is a subject that I cannot express myself upon — 

T speculate upon it frequently ; and believe me l^ic end 
of my speculations is always an anxiety for your happi- 
ness. This anxiety will not be one of the least incite- 
ments to the plan I purpose pursuing. I had got into a 
habit of mind of looking towards you as a help* in all 
difficulties — This very habit would be the parent of 
idleness and difficulties. You will see it is a du1%' I owe 
myself to break the neck of it. I do nothing for my 
subsistence — make no exertion — ^At the end of 'another 
year you shall applaud me, nett for verses, but for con-, 
ckict. While I have some immediate casb, I had better 
setJe myself quietly* and fag on as others do. I shall 
apply to Hazlitt, who knows the market as well as any 
one, for something to bring me in a few pounds as soon 
as possible. I shall not suffer my pride 'to hinder me. 
The ^qhisper may go round ; I shall not hear it. If I can 
get an article in the Edinburgh, I will. One must not 
be deli(Stte — Nor let this disturb you longer than a 
moment. I look forward with a good hope that we 
shall one day be passing free, untrammelled, unanxiouA 
‘time together. That can never be if I continue a dead 
lump, I shall be expecting anxiously an answer from 
yqu. If it does not arrive in a few days this will have 

miscarried, and I shall come straight to before I 

go to town, which you I am sure will agree had j^ettert 
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be done while I still have some ready cash. By the 
middle of October I shall expect you in London. We 
will then set at the theatres. If you have anything to 
gainsay, I shall be even & the deaf adder which stoppeth 

hfisr eara 

« 


CXX. — TO CHARLES BROWN. 

Winchester, September 23, 1819. 


Do not auflTer me to disturb you unpleasantly : I do 
nej^ii^an that you should not suffer me to occupy your 
thoughts, but to occupy them pleasantly; for I assure 
you I am as far from being unhappy as possible. 
Imaginary grievances have ays been more my torment 
tban/eal ones — You know this well — Real ones will 
never hAve any other effect upon me tlian to stimulate 
me* tO|gct out of or avoid them. This is easily accounted 
for — Our imaginary woes art conjured up by oiir pas- 
sions, .and are fostered by passionate feeling ; our real 
ones come of themselves and are opposed by an abstract 
exeition of mind. Real pievances aie displacerE^^of 
passion. The imaginary nail a man down for a sufferer, 
as on a cross ; the real spur him up into an ageiiC I 
wish, at one view, you would see my heart towards you. 
’Tis only from a high tone of feeling that I can put that 
word upon paper — out of poetiy. I ought to have waited 
for your answer to my last before I wrote this,* I felt 
however compelled to make a rejoinder to youas. I liad 
written to Dilke on the subject of niy last, I scarcely 
know whether 1 shall send my letter now. I think he 
would approve of my plan ; it is so evident. Nay, I am 
convinced, out and out, that by prosing for a while in 
periodical works I may maintain myself decently. 
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CXXI. — TO CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, 

Winchestcif Friday, October 1 [1819}. 
My dear Dilke — For sundry reasons, I will ex- 
plain to you when I* come to Town, I have to requei^ you- 
will do mo a great favour aff I must call it knowing how 
great a Bore it is. Tjjat your imagination may not have 
'time to take too great an alarm 1 state immcdi^ately that 1 
want you to hire me a couple of rooms (a Sitting Room and 
bed room for myself alone) in Wcstinfiilter. Quietness 
and cheapness are the essentials : but as 1 shall witli 
Brown be returned by next Friday you cannot in that 
space have sufficient time to make any choice solonit^, 
and need not be very particular as I can when on the 
spot suit myself at leisure. Brown bids me remind you 
not to send the Examiners after the third. Tell Mrs. D, 
I am obliged to her for the late ones which I see are 
directed in her baud. Excuse this merjp busindfas letfer 
for I assure you I have not a syllable at hand cm any 
subject in the world, • 

Your sincere friend John Keats. 


CXXII. — TO BENJAMIN ROBERT UAYDON. 

Wiuchestei-, Sunday Mom [October 3, 1819]. 

My dear Haydon — Certainly I might: but a few 
Mouths pass away before we are aware. I have a great 
aversion to letter writing, which grows more and more 
upon m%; and a greater t# summon up circumstances 
before me %f an unpleasant nature. I was not willing to 
trouble you with them. Could I have dated from my 
Palace of Milan you would hare heard from me. Not 
eton now will I mention a word of my affairs — only that 
** I Rab am here ” but shall not be here more than a Week 
morg, 08 I purpose to settle in Town and work my way 
with the rest. I hope I shall never be so silly as to in- 
jure my health and industry for the future by speahjng, 
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writing or fretting about my non-estate. I liave no 
iluajTel, I assure you, of so weighty a nature, with the 
world, on yny own account as I have on youm. I have 
done nothing — except fof the amusement of a few people 
vpho refine 4ipon their feelings till anything in the un- 
undftstandable way will go down with them — people 
predisposed for sftitiment, •! have no cause to complain 
because I am certain ^ything rqally fine will in these^ 
days be fqjt. I have no doubt that if I had written* 
Othello I should have been cheered by as good a mob as 
Hunt. So woiAl* you be now if the operation of painting 
was as universal as that of Writing. It is not : and 
therefore it did behove men I could mention among whom 
place Sir George Beaumont to have lifted you up 
above sordid cares. That this has not been done is a 
disgrace to the country. I know very little of Painting, 
yet your pictures follow me into the Country. When I 
am tired of reading I often think them over and as often 
copdemft the spjrit of modern Connoisseurs. Upon the 
wholef indeed, }ou have no complaint to make, being able 
to say what so few Men caii* “ I have succeeded.” On 
sitting down to write a few lines to you these are the 
uppermost in my mindf and, however I may be beating 
about the arctic while your spirit has passed the line, ^ou 
may lay to a minute and consider I am earnest ^ far 
as I can see. Though at this present “I have great dia- 
' positions to write ” I feel every day more and more con- 
tent to readf Books are becoming more interesting and 
valuable to me. I may say I could not live without 
them. If in the course of«, fortnight you can*proeure 
me a ticket to the British Museum I will nfhfte a better 
use of it than I did in the first instance. I shall go on 
, with patience in the confidence that if I ever do anything 
worth remembering the Keviewers will no moie be able 
to stumble-block me than the Royal Academy could you. 
They have the same quarrel with you that the Scotch 
nobles had with Wallace. The fame they have lost 
through you is no joke to them. Had it not been for 
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you Fuseli would have been not as he is major bul 
n^aximus dome. What Reviewers can put a hiudnpice 
to must be — a nothing — or mediocre which is worse. I 
am sorry to say that since I 8a\f you I have been guilty 
of a practical joke ^upon Brown which has had all the ' 
success of an innocent Wildfire among people. Sfoine 
day in the next week you shSJl hear it 4rom me by word 
of Mouth. I have nc^. seen the •portentous Book which 
was skummer’d at you just as I left town. ^ It may be 
light enough to serve you as a Cork Jacket and save you 
for a while the trouble of swimming. *I«heard the Man 
went raking and rummaging about like any Richardson. 
That and the Memoirs of Menage are the first I shall be 
at. From Sr. G. B.’s, Lord Ms^ and particularly Sr.®r 9 bii 
Leicesters good lord deliver us. I shall expect to see 
your Picture plumped out like a ripe Peach — ^you would 
not be very willing to give me a slice of it. I came to 
this place in the hopes of meeting with a Libraiy but was 
disappointed. The High Street is as qjiict as & Lanib. 
The knockers are dieted to three raps per diem,* Tue 
walks about are intereBting*from the many old Buildings 
and archways. The view of the High Street through the 
Gate of the City in the beautiful September evening light 
ha%i amused me frequently. The bad singing of the 
Catli^dral I do qpt care to smoke — being by myself I am 
not very coy in my taste. At St. Cross there is an inter- 
esting picture of Albert Durer^s — who living in such war- 
like times perhaps was forced to paint in his Gauntlets — 
so we must make all allowances. 

I am,^ my dear Haydon, TJours ever 

‘ John Keats. 

Brown has a few words to say to you and will cross 
ibis. 

^ Rir George Beaiimonte and liord Mulgr.aveB ! compare Hay- 
tlon'i, Life and Correspondenee, 
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CXXIII. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Wentworth Place ^ [October 18, 1819], 

My dejflr Fanny — My Conscience's always reproaching 
me Tor neglecting you for so long a time. I have been# 
returned from Winchester this fortnight, and as yet I have 
not seen you. I have? no excuse cto offer — I should havp 
no excuse.* 1 shall expect to see you the next time 1 call 
on Mr. A. about jBeorge’s affairs which perplex me a great 
deal — I shoultf have to-day gone to sec if you were in 
town — but as I am in an industrious humour (which is so 
necessary to my livelihood for the ftiture) I am loath to 
Thcdk through it though it be merely for one day, for 
when I am inclined I can do a great deal in a day — I 
am more fond of pleasure than study (many men have 
prefer’d the latter) but I have become resolved to know 
something which you will credit when I tell you T have 
lift off animalhood that my brains may never henceforth 
bo iff a greater mist than is theirs by nature — I took 
lodgings in Westminster fof the purpose of being in the 
reach of Books, but am now returned to Hampstead being 
induced to it by the Ifabit I have acquired in this room 
I am now in and also from the pleasure of being freedom 
paying any petty attentions to a diminuyve house-kpeping. 
Mr. Brown has been my great fiiend for some time — with- 

1 In the interval between the last letter and this, Keats had 
tried the experiment of living alone in Westminster lodgings, and 
failed. After a visit to his beloved at Hampstead, lie ^ould keep 
none of his wise resolutions, b^ wrote to her, “I ran think of 
nothing else ... I cannot exist without you . . , ytAifftave absorb’d 
me ... I shall he able to do nothing — I iliould like to coat tlie 
die for Love or Death — I have no patience with anything else ”... 
and at the end of a week he had gone back to live next door to her 
with Brown at Wentworth Place. Here ho quickly iell into That 
state of fevei’ish despondency and recklessness to which his 
friends, especially Brown, have borne witness, and tlio signs of 
which are perceptible in hi.s letters of the time, and still nfbre in 
hts verse, viz. the remodelled Hyperion and the Vap and Betts . ♦ 
^%Keat8 (Men of Letters Series), pp. 180«190, 
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out liim I should have been in, perhaps, personal distress' 
— ;jas I know you love me though I do not deserve it^ 1 
am sure you will take pleasure in being a friend to Mr, 
Brown even before you know hiin. — My lodgings for two 
or three days were (jlose in the neighbourhood of Mrsf 
fDilke who never sees me but she enquires after you~I 
have had letters from George fhtely whicB do not contain, 
as I think I told you ir my last, Che best news — I have 
hopes for the best— 1 trust in a good termination to his 
affairs which you please God will soon^ hear of — It is 
better you should not bo teased with the particulars. The 
whole amount of the ill news is that his mercantile specu- 
lations have not had success in consequence of the general 
depression of trade in the whole province of Kentftot^ 
and indeed all America. — I have a couple of shells for 
you you will call pretty. 

Your affectionate Brother John 


exxiv. -TO JQ9EPH SEVERN 

Wciitwortli Plfico, Wednesi^iiy 
iQctobcr 27 7 1819]. 

IJear Severn — Either youi joke about staying at home 
is a vefy old oiiq ^or I ically Cidl’d. I don^t remember 
doing so. I am glad to hear you have finished the Picture 
and am more anxious to see it than I have time to spare ; 
for I have been so very lax, unemployed, unlneridian’d, 
and objectless these two montlis that I even grudge in- 
dulging (knd that is no great«indulgcnce considering the 
Lecture is li6t over till 9 and the lecture room seven 
miles from Wentworth Place) myself by going to HazlitPs 
Lecture. If you have horns to the amount of a brace of 
doiSOns to throw away you may sleep nine of them here 
ill your little Crib and chat the rest. When your Picture 
is up and in a good light I shall make a point of meeting 
^you at the Academy if you will let me know when. If 
you should be at the Lecture to-mon‘ow evening I sh^ll 
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*see you — and congiatulatc you heartily -Haslam I know 
“ w very Beadle to an amorous sigh.” 

Your sincere friend John Keats. 

eXXV. — TO JOHN TiPyLOB* 

Wontworlli Place, Hampstead, 
♦Toveinlw 17 [1819]. 

My dear Taylor — I have come to a determination not 
to publish anvtting I have now ready written ; but, for 
all that, to polish a poem before long, and that I hope 
to make a fine one. As the marvellous is the most en- 
tigiug, and tho surest guarantee of harmonious numbers, 
KiJfVe been endeavouring to persuade myself to untether 
Fancy, and to let her manage for herself, ^ I and myself 
cannot agree about this at all. AVonders arc no wonders 
to me. I am more at home amongst men and women. 

I wbulfi rather read Chaucer than Ariosto. The little 
tfeamatic skill € may as yet have, however badly it might 
feho^f in a drama, would, I tjiink, be sufficient for a poem. 

I wish to diffuse the colouring of St. Agnes's Eve through- 
out a poem in which character and sentiment would be 
the figures to such dApeiy. Two or three such pocnis, 
if God should spare me, written in the course of tho%iext 
six years, would be a famous Gradiis ad Panffitssum 
altissimum— I mean they would nerve me up to the 
writing of a few fine plays — my greatest ambition, when 
I do feel *ambitious. I am sorry to say that is very 
seldom. The subject we have once or twice jialked of 
appears a promising one — ^The Earl of Leicester’s history. 

I am this morning reading Holin shed’s* ^Elizabeth.” 
Yoii had some books a while ago, you promised to send 
me, illustrative of my sulgect. If you can lay hold of 
them, or any others which may be serviceable to nfe, I 
know you will encourage my low-spirited muse by send- 

^ Referring to the fairy poem of TIi>e Cap and £<lls, the ^dting 
of which, says Brown, was Keats’s morning occupation during'* 
th#e weeks. 
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ing them, or rather by letting me know where our errand-' 
cart man shall call with my little box. I will endeavtuur 
to set myself selfishly at work on^this poem that is to be. 
Your sincere friend John Keats. 


OXXVT. — ^TO FANNY KBAT8. 

r- * 

Wedaesday Morn — [November 17, 1819], 
My dear Fanny — I received your letter yesterday 
Evening and will obey it to-morrow, f i^ould come to- 
day — but I have been to Town so frequently on George's 
Business it makes me wish to employ to-day at Hamp- 
stead. So I say Thursday without fail. I have no tie;^ 
at all entertaining — and if I had L should not have time 
to tell them os I wish to send this by the morning Post. 
Your affectionate Brother John. 


OXXVII. — TO JOSEPH SEVEEN. 

r 

AVeutwortli PJax;©, Monday Morn — 
[December <5 ? 1819]. 

My dear Severn — I am very ehny that on Tuesday I 
hav^ an appointment in the City of an undeferable 
natm1>; and Brown on the same day has some business 
at Guildhall. I have not been able to figure your manner 
of executing the Cave of despair, ^ therefore it will be at 
any rate a novelty and surprise to me — I trust on the 
right sidp. 1 shall call upon you some morning shortly, 
early enou^^to catch you bdibro you can get out — ^wlien 
we will proceed to the Academy. I think you must be 
suited with a good painting light in your Bay wirfBow. 
j^ish you to return the Compliment by going with mo 
llWec a Poem I have hung up for the Prize in the Lecture 
Boom of the Surry Institution. I have many Bivals, 

^ Spenser’s Cayo of Despair was tbo subject of the picture 
^ (alVeady referred to iu better CXXfV.) with which Severn won 
the Boyal Academy premium, awarded December 10 of this yenr. 
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Ihe moBt threatening are An Odo to Lord Castlereagh, 
antha new series of Hymns for the Hew, new Jerusalem 
Chapel. (You had best ijjit me into your Cave of despair.) 
Ever yours sincerely John Keats. 


• • 

OXXVJH — TO JAMES RICE. 

^ Wentworth PUce [December 1819]. 

MjT Scar Rieg-w As I want the coat on my back mended, 
I would be obliged if you would send me the one Brown 
left at your house by the Bearer — During your late con- 
t^t T had regular reports of you, how that your time was 
completely taken up aud your health improving — I shall 
call in the course of a few days, and see whether your 
promotion has made any difference in your Behaviour to 
us. I suppose Reynolds has given you an account of 
J5ro\fii^nd Bllistoii. As he kis not rejected our Tiagedy, 
Lfshall nofr venipure to call him directly a fool ; but as lie 
wisluS to put it off till next season, I cannot help think- 
ing him littA bettor than a knave. — That it will not bo 
acted 'this season is yet uncertain. Perhaps we may 
give it another furbish and try it at Covent Garden. 
'Twould do one^B heart good to see MaciTady in Ludd^ph. 
If you do not see me soon it will be from the hum 4 Pur of 
writing, which I have had for three days continuing. 1 
must say to the Muses what the maid says to the Man — 
“ Take mo while the fit is on mo.” . . . 

Ever yours sincerely John K^ats. 


OXXIX. — TO FANNY KEATS, 

Wentworth Place, Monday 
[Deceuiber 20, 1819.] 

My dear Fanny — When I saw you last, you ask’d me 
whether you should see me again before Christmas, xtjp. , 
Wo^d have seen me if I had been quite well. I have not, 
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though not unwell enough to have prevented me — ^not 
indeed at all— but fearful lest the weather should affect 
my throat which on exertion or cold continually threatens 
me. — By the advice of my Doctor I have had a warm 
great Coat made apd have oidered some thick shoes — So 
furnished I shall be with you if it holds a little fine before 
Christmas day.-r-I have been veiy busy since I saw you, 
especially the last Wok, and shall be for some time, in 
preparing some Poems to come out in the Spring, and 
also in biightemng tlie interest of our.Tragedy, — Of the 
Tragedy I can give you but news semigool}. It is accepted 
at Drury Lane with a promise of coming out next season : 
as that will be too long a delay we have determined to 
get Elliston to biing it out this Season or tolraiMfu it 
to Covent Garden. This Elliston will not like, as we 
have every motive to believe that Kean has perceived how* 
suitable the principal Character will be for him. My 
hopes of success in the literary world are now be^tei than 
ever. Mr. Abbey, on ray calling on him lately, appeared 
anxious that I should apply myself to something else — 
Ho mentioned Tea Biokcrage, I supposed he might per- 
haps mean to give me the Biokeragc of his concern which 
miglit be executed with little trouble and a good profit ; 
an/'’ therefore said I should have no objection to it, especially 
as 0 ^ the same tjmc it occurred to me that I might malce 
over the business to George — I questioned him about it 
a few days after. His niind takes odd turns. When J 
became a Suitor he became coy. He did hot seem so 
much inclined to seive me. He described what I should 
have to do in tho progress ^f business. It will not suit 
me. I Mto given it up. I have not heard again 
from George, wliich rather disappoints me, as I wish to 
hear before I make any fresh remittance of his property. 
I'Veceivcd a note from Mrs. DUke a few days ago inviting 
me to dine with her on Xmas day which I shall do. Mr. 
Brown and I go on in our old dog trot of Breakfast, 
(dinner (not tea, for we have left that off), supper^ Sleep, 
Confab, stirring the fire and reading. Whilst I wa3 in 
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Uhe Country last Summer, Mrs. Bentley tells me, a woman 
in mourning call’d on me, — and talk’d somothing of an 
aunt of ours — I am so careless a fellow I did not enquire, 
]mt will particularly : On Tuesday I am going to hear 
^me Schoolboys Speechify on breaking up day — I’ll iay 
you a pocket piece we shdl have “ My name is Norval.” 

I have not yet look’d for the Letter you mention’d as it 
is mix’d up in a box full of papers^-you must tell me, if . 
you can recallect, the subject of it. This moment Bentley 
brought a Letter from George for me to deliver to Mrs. 
Wylie — I shall *see her and it before I see you. The 
Direction was in his best hand written with a good Pen 
and sealed with a Tassie’s Shakspeare such as I gave 
youv-Wc judge of people’s hearts by their Countenances; 
may we not judge of Letters in the same way? — if so, 
the Letter docs not contain unpleasant news — Good or 
bad spirits have an effect on the handwriting. This 
directibE^is at least nnnervous and healthy. Our Sister 
is also well, or 4Seorgc would have made strange work 
with I& and Ws. The littl^ Baby is well or he would 
have formed precious vowels and Consonants — He sent 
off the* Letter in a hurry, or the mail bag was rather a 
warm berth, or he has \^orn out his Seal, for the Shak- 
speare’s head is flattened a little. This is close mug§y 
weather as they say at the Ale houses. • •* 

1 am ever, ray dear Sister, yours affectionately 

John Keats. 


exxx. — TO FANNY KFATS. 

Wentworth Place, Wednesday. 

[Uccemher 22, 1819.] 

My dear Fanny — I wrote to you a Letter direeteS 
Walthamstow the day before yesterday wherein I pro- 
mised to see you before Christmas day. I am sorrysto 
say I have been and continue rather unwell, and there-* 
fore E^all not bo able to promise certainly. I have not 

z 
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seen Mrs. Wylie's Letter. Excuse my dear Fanny this 
very shabby note. * 

Your affectionate Brother John. 

CXXXI. — TO GEORGIANA KEATS. 

Thgrsday, January 13, 1820. 

My dear Sister — By the time you receive this your 
trouble will be over. I wish you knew they were half 
over, I mean that George is safe in^^England and in 
good health.^ To write to you by him is almost like 
following one’s own letter in the mail. That it may not 
be quite so, I will leave common intelligence out of the 
question, and write wide of him as I can. I fear 1 diust 
be dull, having had no good-natured flip from Fortune's 
finger since I saw you, and no sideway comfort in the 
success of my friends. I could almost promise that if 
I had the means I would accompany Georgetback to 
America, and pay you a visit of a few ntonths. I shcJuld 
not think much of the t^me, or my absence from my 
books ; or I have no right to think, for I am very idle. 
But then I ought to be diligent, and at least keep myself 
within the reach of materials for diligence. Diligence, • 
that I do not mean to say ; I should say dreaming over 
my books, or Either other people’s boolm. George has 
promised to bring you to England when the five years 
have elapsed. I regret very much that I shall not be 
able to see you before that time, and even then I must 
hope tSiat your affairs will Jbe in so prosperous a way as 
to induc%,you to stop longer. Tours is a hardish fate, 
to be so divided among your friends and settled among a 
people you hate. You will find it improve. You have 
a, heart that will take hold of your children ; even George^ff 
absence will make things better. His return will banish 
what must be your greatest sorrow, and at the same 
tirfie minor ones with it. Robinson Crusoe, when he 

^ George Keats had come over for a hurried visit to England on 
business. ® 
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s&w hiiijself in dniigcr of perishing on the waters, looked 
bach to his island as to the haven of his happiness, and 
on gaining it onco more was more content with his 
‘ ^lituclo. Wc smoke George about his little girl. He 
■ nlns the coiftmon-beaten road of evci^ father, as I dai-e 
say 2^ou do of every mother : there is no child like his 
child, so original, -Original Torsooth ! However, I take 
you at your words. I liave a liveiy faith that yours is , 
tlie very gegi of all children. Ain't I its uncle ? 

On Henry's mjrriagc there was a piece of bride cake 
sent me. It mftsed its way. I suppose the carrier or 
coachman was a conjuror, and wanted it for his own 
private use. Last Sunday George and I dined at Millar’s. 
Tht^ige^cre your mother and Charles with Fool Lacon, 
Esq., who sent the sly, disinterested shawl to Miss Millar, 
with his own heathen name engraved in the middle. 
Chai'les had a silk handkerchief belonging to a Miss 
Grover, ^th whom he pretended to be smitten, and for 
hes sake kept exhibiting and adoring the handkerchief all 
the ev%iiing. Fool Lacon, Esq., treated it with a little 
venturesome, trembling contumely, whereupon Charles 
set hifh quietly down on the floor, from where be as 
quietly got up. This process was repeated at supper 
time, when your mother said, “ If I were you Mr. La»oii 
I would not let him do so.” Fool Iiac<jn, Esq., did* not 
offer any remark. He will undoubtedly die in his bed. 
Your mother did not look quite so well on Sunday. Mrs. 
Henry WyliB is excessively quiet before people. I hope 
she is always so. Yesterday we dined at Tay^pr’s, in 
Fleet Street. George left ^rly after dinner to go to 
Deptford ; he will make all square there 'fiSS: me. I 
could not go with him — I did not like the amusement. 

, Haslam is a very good fellow indeed ; he has been ex- 
cessively anxious and kind to us. But is this fair ? He 
has an innamorata at Deptford, and he has been wanting 
me for some time past to see her. This is a thing wiioh 
it is impossible not to shirk. A man is like a magnet-* 
he siiust have a repelling end. So how am I to see 
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Hajylam’s lady and family, if 1 even \t'ent? for by tl/^ 
time I got to Greenwich I should have repcird theipa to 
Blackheath, and by the time I got to Deptford they 
would be on Shooter’s Hill* when I came to Shootoy 
Hill they would ^ight at Chatham, and Mo on till U 
drove them into the sea, which I think might be iiidict- 
able. The evening before yesterday wb had a pianoforte 
hop at Dilke’s. Theiw was veryMittle amusement in the 
room, but a Scotchman to hate. Some people, you must 
have observed, have a most iinpleasaijjb effect upon you 
when you sec them speaking in profile. ^'This Scotchman 
is the most accomplished fellow in this way I ever met 
with. The effect was complete. It went down like a 
dose of bitters, and I hope will improve my digtsJ^fejn. 
At Taylor’s too, there was a Scotchman, — not quite so 
bad, for ho was as clean as he could get himself. Not 
having succeeded in Dmry Lane with our tragedy, wo 
have been making some alterations, and are about 'to try 
Covent Garden. Browm has just done*. patching up the 
copy — as it is altered. The reliance I had on it^was in 
Kean’s acting. I am not afraid it will be damn’d in the 
Garden. You said in one of your letters that there was 
nothing but Haydon and Co. hi mine. There can be 
nothing of him in this, for I never see him or Co. 
George has introduced to us an American of the name of 
Hart. I like him in a moderate way. He was at Mrs. 
Dilke’s party — and sitting by me; we began talking 

about English and American ladies. The Miss and 

some jf their friends made not a very enticing row 
opposite us. I bade him irtark them and form his jud^- 
ijjjnent of tbein. I told him I hated Englishmen because 
they were the only men I knew. He does not understand 
this. Who would be Braggadochio to Johnny Ball ? 
Jbhnny’s house is his castle — and a precious didl castl^e 
it is; what a many Bull castles there are in so-and- 
so ^crescent ! I never wish myself an unversed writer 
und newsmonger but when 1 write to you. 1 should like 
for a day or two to have somebody’s kuowledgC'-^Mr. 
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Lacon*$ fox instance — of all the diiferent folks of a wide 
acqflaintance, to tell you about. Only let mo have his 
knowledge of family mintitim and I would set them in a 
jitfoper ligh^; but, bless me, I never go anywhere. My 
pen no more garrulous than my tongue. Any third 
person would thiijc I was addressing myself to a lover of 
scandal. But wc knoWiWc do not love scandal, but fun ; 
and if scandal happens to be fun, ifiat is no fault of ours. * 
There weroVeiy good pickings for mo in George’s letters 
about the prairi^ settlement, if I had any taste to turn 
them to account in England. I knew a friend of Miss 
Andrews, yet I never mentioned her to him ; for after I 
had read the letter I really did not recollect her story. 
No^ 1 have been sitting here half an hour with my 
invention at work, to say something about your mother 
or Charles or Henry, but it is in vain. I know not what 
to saj. Three nights since, George went with your 
mother 4o the play. I hoj)e she will soon see iiiiiio 
aciJhd.^ I do nolf remember ever to have thanked you for 
your tassels to my Shakspeart — there he hangs so ably 
Buppoi*J;ed opposite me, I thank you now. It is a con> 
tinual memento of you.^ If you should have a boy, do 
not christen him John, and persuade George not to ^et 
his partiality for me come across. ’Tis a bad name, and 
goes against a man. If my name had Decn Edmuliu I 
should have been more fortunate. 

I was Biyrprised to bear of the state of society at 
Louisville; it seems to me you aro just as ridiculous 
there as we are here — threepenny parties, halfpenny 
dances. The best thing I have heard of is yoqr^hooting ; 
for it seems you follow the gun. Give my compliments 
to Mrs. Audubon, and tell her I cannot think her either 
good-looking or honest. Tell Mr. Audubon he’s a foqj, 
aud' Briggs that 'tis well I was not Mr. A. 

Saturday, January 

It is strange that Goorge having to stop so short a* 
England, I should not have seen him for 
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nearly two days, He has been to Haslam*s and does 
not encourage me to follow his example. He had |iven 
promise to dine with the same party to-morrow, but 
has sent an excuse which I am glad of, as w(^ shall havojta^ 
pleasant party witSi us to-morrow. We expect Qharles 
here to-day. This is a beautiful day I hope you will 
not quarrel with it if 1 call itcAn American one. The 
sun comes upon the^now and makes a prettier candy 
than we have on twelfth-night cakes. Gehrge is busy 
this morning in making copies of ttiy, verses. He is 
making one now of an “ Ode to the Nightingale,’' which is 
like reading an account of the Black Hole at Calcutta on 
an iceberg. 

You will say this is a matter of course. I am gM it 
is — I mean that I should like your brothers more the 
more I know them. I should spend much more time 
with them if our lives were more run in parallel ; ^iit we 
can talk but on one subject — that is you. • 

The more I know of men the morfe I know Jio^ to 
value entire liberality int.any of them. Thank God, 
there are a great many who will sacrifice their yrorldly 
interest for a friend. I wislj there were more who 
wpuld sacrifice their passions. The worst of men are ' 
thoiBG whose self-interests are their passion; the next, 
thodfe whose p^Lssiona are their self-interest. Upon the 
whole I dislike mankind. Whatever people on the other 
side of the question may advance, they cannot deny that 
they are always surprised at hearing of a good action, 
and n&Ver of a bad one. am glad you have something 
to like i^, Aincrica — doves. Gertrude of Wyoming and 
Birkbeck’s book should be bound up together like a brace 
of decoy ducks — one is almost as poetical aa*the other. 
!^recious miserable people at the prairie. 1 have been 
sitting in the sun whilst I wrote this till it’s Ijecome 
quite oppressive — this is very odd for January. " The 
vi&can fire is the true natural heat for winter. The sun 
'has nothing to do in winter but to give a little gloomtag 
light much like a shade. Our Irish servant has [fiqued 
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tne ttiis morning by saying that her father in Ireland 
wag very much like, my Sliakspearc, only he had more 
colour than the engraving. You will find on George’s 
return that I have not blen neglecting your affairs. The 
^elay was unfortunate, not faulty, perhaps by this time 
you tave received my three last letters, not one of which ^ 
had reached befSre Gcorg(f sailed. I would give two- 
pence to have been ofer the world as much as he has, 

I wish I money enough to do nothing but travel* 
about for yeara. Were you now in England I dare say 
you would be ible (setting aside the pleasure you would 
have in seeing your mother) to suck out more amusement 
for society than I am able to do. To me it is all as dull 
hei:.g Us Louisville could be. I am tired of the theatres. 
Almost all the parties I may chance to fall into I know 
by heart. I know the different styles of talk in different 
places, — what sulyects will be started, how it will proceed 
like an acted play, from the first to the last act. If I go 
t(^ Hunt’s I riuj my head into many tunes heard before, 
old ptns, and old music ; to Haydon’s worn-out discourses 

of poetry and painting. Th8 Miss I am afraid to 

speak* to, for fear of some sickly reiteration of phrase or 
sentiment. When thoy were at the dance the other 
night I tried manfully to sit near and talk to them,dbut 
to no purpose; and if I had it would^havc beei^to no- 
purpose still. My question or observation must have 
been an old one, and the rejoinder very antique indeed. 
At Dilke’s*! fall foul of politics. 'Tis best to remain 
aloof from people and like their good parts without being 
eternally troubled with tho»dull process of their every- 
day lives. When once a person has smoked ^he vapid- 
nesB of the routine of society he must either have self- 
interest or the love of some sort of distinction to keep 
/him in good humour with it. All I can say is that, 
staj^ding at Charing Cross and looking east, west, north, 
and south, I can see nothing but duliiess. I hoi>e ^liile 
I am young to live retired in the country. Whcn#I . 
ip years and have a right to be idle, I shall erqoy 
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cities more. If the American ladies are worse than 
English they must be very bad. You say you shcailtl 
like your Emily brought up here. You had better bring 
her up yourself. You know a ‘good number of English 
ladies ; what encomium could you give of hah' a dozen or 
thorn ? The greater part seem to mo downright American. 
1 have known more than*^one Mrs.' Audubon. Her 
alFectation of fashion uind politeness cannot transcend 
ours. Look at our Cheapside tradesmen's sons and 
daughters — only fit to be taken off by plague. I hope 
now soon to come to the time when F shall never be 
forced to walk through the city and hate as I walk. 


Monday, January^lJ. 

George had a quick lejoindor to his letter of excuse 
to Haslam, so we had not his company yesterday, 
which I was sorry for as there was our old set. I know 
three witty people all distinct in their excellence— ^Rice, 
Reynolds, and Richards. Rice is the wisest, iCeynolds 
the playfullest, Richards the out-o'-the-wayest, ^ The 
first makes you laugh and think, the second makes you 
laugh and not think, the third pu'iszles your head. I admire 
the first, I enjoy the second, I stare at the third. The 
firsts is claret, the second ginger-beer, the third erSme de 
Byraiiymdrag. ^The first is inspired by Minerva, the 
second by Mercury, the third by Harlequin Epigram, 
Esq. The first is neat in his dress, the second slovenly, 
the third uncomfortable. The first speaks ^idagio, the 
second ^llcgretto, the third both together. The first is 
Swiftcan, the second Tom-Oib-ean, the third Shandean. 
And yet tBe^e three eans are not three eans but one cala. 

Charles came on Saturday but went early ; he seems 
to have schemes and plans and wants to get off. He is 
quite right ; I am glad to see him employed at business. 
You remember I wrote you a story about a woman named 
Alice being made young again, or some such stufil In 
year next letter tell me whether I gave it as my own, or 
whether I gave it as a matter Brown was employed 
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at the time. He read it over to George tlio other day, 
^<1* George said he had heard it all before. So Brown 
suspects I have been giving you his story as iny own. I 
should like to set him right in it by your evidence. 

‘ (jeorge has* not returned fiom towa; when he does I 
8haU*tax his memory. We had a young, long, raw, lean • 
Scotchman with us yestor^y, called Thornton. Rice, 
for fun or for mistake, would persist in calling him, 
Stevenson. • I know three people of no wit at all, each 
distinct in his g^i^cllence — A, B, and C. A is the fool- 
ishest, B the sulkiest, C is a negative. A makes you 
yawn, B makes you hate, as for C you never see him at 
all though he were six feet high — I boar the fii&t, I for- 
bear flhe second, I am not certain that the third is. The 
first is gruel, the second ditch-water, the third is spilt — 
he ought to be wip’d up. A is inspired by Jaek-o*-the- 
clock, B has been drilled by a Russian serjennt, 0, they 
say, ft i^pt his mother’s true child, but she bought him 
oMhe man wheweries. Young lambs to sell. 

T\fang-dillo-dce- This yo|j must know is the amen to 
nonsense. I know a good many places whcie Amen should 
be scratched out, nibbed over with ponce made of Momus’s 
little finger bones, and in its place Twang-dillo-dee 
written, This is the word I shall bo tempted to w^te 
at the end of most modern poems. Every Amafican 
book ought to have it. It would be a good distinction 
in society. My Lords Wellington and Castleteagh, and 
Canning, and many more, would do well to wear 
Twang-dillo-dce on their backs instead of Ribljons at 
their button - holes ; how iifiiny people would go side- 
ways along walls and quickset hedges to* Seep their 
“ Twang-dillo-dee ” out of sight, or wear large pig-tails 
to hide it. However there would be so many that the 
Twang-dillo-dees would keep one another in countcnaifce 
— which Brown cannot do for me — I have fallen away 
lately. Thieves and murderers would gain rank in wthe 
world, for would any of them have the poorness of spiril 
to condescend to be a Twang-dillo-dee 1 ‘‘ I have robbed 
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many a dwelling house; I have killed many a fowl, 
many a goose, and many a Man (would such a gentleman 
say) but, thank Heaven, I was never yet a Twang-dillo- 
dee.” Some philosophers in tte moon, who spy at our 
globe as we do theirs, say that Twan^-diUo-dee Is ' 
written in large letters on our globe of earth ; thcfjr say 
the beginning of the “T”*is just oh the spot where 
London stands, Loudoft being bihlt within the flourish ; 
“ wan ” reaches downward and slants as far as Timbuctoo 
in Africa; the toil of the “g” gOQS slap across the 
Atlantic into the Bio della Plata ; the Vemain<ler of the 
lettera wrap around New Holland, and the last 
terminates in land wo have not yet discovered. How- 
ever, I must bo silent ; these are dangerous times i^j^ibel 
a man in — much more a world. 

Friday 27 [for 28th January 1820]. 

I wish you would call me names : I deserve tliem so 
much. I have only written two sheets cfor you, to carry 
by George, and those I forgot to bring to toWn and 
have therefore to forward* them to Liverpool. George 
went this morning at 6 o’clock by the LiverpooPcoach. 
His being on his joui-ncy to yoft prevents my regretting 
hi# short stay. I have no news of any sort to tell you. 
Heif^ is wife ^ound in Camden Town ; there is no 
getting him out. I am sorry he has not a prettier wife : 
indeed ’tis a shame ; she is not half a wife. I think I 
could find some of her relations in Buffon, or Capt" Cook’s 
voyagep or the hiero^wcglyphics in Moor’s Almanack, or 
upon a Chinese clock door, the shepherdesses on her own 
mantclpielCe^ or in a cruel sampler in which she may find 
herself worsted, or in a Dutch toyshop window, or one of 
the daughters in the ark, or any picture shop window^ 
A6 I intend to retire into the country where there will 
be no sort of news, I shall not be able to write you very 
long letters. Besides I am afraid the postage cornea to 
loo much ; which till now I have not been aware o£ 

People in military bands are generally seriously 
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piod. None may or can laugh at their work but the 
Kettle* Drum, Long Drum, Do. Triangle and Cymbals, 
Thinking you might \^ant a rat-catcher I put your 
inother’s old quaker-colour’d cat into the top of your 
bonnet. She’s wi’ kitten, so you may expect to find a 
whole family. J hope the family will not grow too • 
large for its lodging. ^ I sliall send you a close written 
sheet on the first of next month, 4)ut for fear of missing; 
the Liverpool Post I must finish here. God bless you 
and your little |jiffl. 

Your affectionate Brother John Keats. 


CXXXII. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Wentworth Place, Sunday Morning. 

[February 6, 1820.] 

My clear Sister — I should not have sent those Lettci’s 
without some notice if Mr. Brown had not persuaded in^ 
against it on account of an illness with which 1 was 
attack’d on Thursday.^ After that I was resolved not to 
write* till I shoidd be on the mending hand ; thank God, 
I am now so. From imprudently leaving off my great 
coat in the thaw I caught cold which flew to my Lijfigs. 
Every remedy that has been applied has taken the dfsired 
effect, and I have nothing now to d(f but stay within 
doors for some time. If I should be confined long 1 shall 
write to Mr. Abbey to ask permission for you to visit me. 
George has been running great chance of a similar attack, 
but I hope the sea air wi^ be his Physician in case of 
illness — the air out at sea is always more tqnipcrate than 
on land — George mentioned, in his Letters to us, some- 
thing of Mr. Abbey’s regret concerning the silence kept 
up in his house. It is entirely the fault of his Manper. 

^ Hemorrhage from the lungs ; in which Keats recognised his 
death-warrant, and after which the remainder of his life was but 
that of A doomed invalid. Tlio paiticulars of the attack, as related 
by diaries Brown, are given by Lord Houghton, and in 
(I4in of Letters Series), p. 193. 
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You must be careful always to wear warm clothing ?iot 
only in frost but in a Thaw. — I have no news to tell you. 
The half-built houses opposite us stand just as they were 
and seem dying of old age before they are brought ug, 
The grass looks veBy dingy, the Celery is all gon^ and ' 
there is nothing to enliven oye but a fej^r Cabbage ^alka 
that seem fix’d on the superannuated List. Mrs. 
.Dilke has been ill bul is better. Several of my friends 
have been to see me. Mrs. Reynolds was hero this 
morning and the two Mr. Wylie’s, r-l^rown has been 
very alert about me, though a little wheezy himself this 
weather. Everybody is ill Yesterday evening Mr. 
Davenport, a gentleman of Hampstead, sent me an invi- 
tation to supper, instead of his coining to see us, hVing 
so bad a cold he could not stir out — so you see ’tis the 
weather and I am among a thousand. Whenever you 
have an inflammatory fever never mind about eating. 
The day on which I was getting ill I felt this feyef to a 
great height, and therefore almost entirely abstained from 
food the whole day. I lyive no doubt experienced a 
benefit from so doing — The Papers I see are full of 
anecdotes of the late King : how he nodded to a Coal- 
heaver and laugh’d with a Quakelr and lik’d boiled Leg 
of Mutton. Old Peter Pindar is just dead : what will 
the dkl King an*! he say to each other 1 Perhaps the 
King may confess that Peter was in the right, and Peter 
maintain himself to have been wrong. Yoij^ shall hear 
from me again on Tuesday, 

YouTjatfectionate Brother John. 

OXXXUI, — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Wentworth Place, Tuesday Morn. 

[February 8, 1820.] 

My dear Fanny — I had a slight return of fover last 
night, which terminated favourably, and I am now toler- 
» aWy well, though weak from the small quantity of food 
to which I am obliged to confine myself: I am suA) a 
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piouae would starve upon it. Mrs. Wylie came yesterday. 

I Ij^ve a very pleasant room for a sick person. A Sofa 
bed is matie up for me in the front Parlour which looks 
on to the grass plot as y^u remember Mrs. Dilke’s does, 
fc How muohenore comfortable than a^ull room up stairs, 
whew one gets tired of the pattern of the bed curtains. , 
Besides I see alT that palses — for instance now, tliis 
morning — if I had befn in my oyn room I should not 
have seen Jbhe coals brought in. On Sunday between* 
the hours of twelve and one I descried a Pot boy. I 
conjectured it knight be the one o’Olock beer — Old 
women with bobbins and red cloaks and unpresuming 
bonnets I see creeping about the heath. Gipsies after 
hare ♦kina and silver spoons. Then goes by a fellow 
witff a wooden clock un(lcr his arm that strikes a hun- 
dred and more. Then comes tlio old French emigrant 
(who has been very well to do in France) with his hands 
joined behind on hia hips, and his face full of political 
sebemeS Thej passes Mr. David Lewis, a very good- 
naturtd, good-looking old gentleman who has been very 
kind to Tom and George aiftt me. As for those fellows 
the Drickmakers they are always passing to and fro. I 
mustn't forget the two old maiden Ladies in Well Walk 
who have a Lap dog between them that they are wory 
anxious about. It is a corpulent Little ^beast whoiy»it is 
necessary to coax along with an ivory-tipp’d cane. Carlo 
our Neighbour Mrs. Brawne's dog and it meet sometimes. 
Lappy thinlts Carlo a devil of a fellow and so do his 
Mistresses. Well they may — ^he would sweep 'em all 
down at a run ; all for the Joke of it. I shall defirc him 
to peruse the fable of the Boys and the frog»:*though ho 
prefers the tongues and the Bones. You shall hear from 
me again the day after to-morrow. 

Your affectionate Brother John 
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CXXXIV. — TO FANNY KEATS. ,, 

Wentwortli jPlace [February 11, 1820]. 

My dear Fanny — I am much the same as jrhen I last ^ 
wrote. 1 hope a tittle more verging towards imp^rove- 
' ment Yesterday morning h^ing very fine, I took a walk 
for a quarter of an hour in the gaijden and was very much 
"refresh'd by it. You must consider no news, good news 
— if you do not hear from me the day after th-morrow. 

Your oftectionatc Brother r John. 

CXXXV. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Wentworth Place, Monday IVfom. 

[February U, 1820.] 

My dear Fanny — I am improving but very gradually 
and suspect it will bo a long while before I shali be able 
to walk six miles — The Sun appears half inclined ^o shine ; 
if he obliges us I shall take a turn in* the garden this 
morning. No one from Town has \isitcd mo siitce my 
last, I have had so many presents of jam and jellies that 
they would reach side by side tlic length of the sideboard, 

I hope I shall be well before it te all consumed. I am 
veAd tliat Mr. Abbey will not allow you pocket money 
suffidifiiit. HctJias not behaved well — By detaining 
money from me and George when we most wanteil it he 
has increased our expenses. In consequence of such 
delay George was obliged to take bis voyage* to England 
which lyill be £150 out of his pocket. I enclose you a 
note — You shall hear from** me again the day after to- 
morrow. ^ ' 

Your affectionate Brother Joitn. 

exxx-vr. — TO JAMES RICE. 

^ Wentworth Place, February 18, 1820. 

» My dear Rice — I have not been well enough to make 
any tolerable rejoinder to your kind letter. I will, as^ou 
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sHvise, be very chary of my health and spirits. I am 
Borr^ to hear of your relapse and liypochondriac symptoms 
attending it. Let us hope for the best, as you say. I 
shall follow your examplS in looking to the future good 

‘r&ther than •brooding upon the present ill. I have not 
beeniK) worn with lengthened illnesses as you have, there- 
fore cannot answdt you on ^bur own ground with respect 
to those haunting and* deformed ^thoughts and feelings 
you speak gf. When I have been, or supposed myself in* 
health, I have had my share of them, especially within 
the last year. • 1 may say, that for six months before I 
was taken ill 1 had not passed a tranquil day. Either 
that gloom overspread me, or I was suffering under some 
passidliate feeling, or if I turned to versify, that acerbated 
the poison of either sensation. The beauties of nature 
had lost their power over me. How astonishingly (hero 
I must premise that illness, as far as I can judge in so 
short^a time, has relieved my mind of a load of deceptive 
tbuoughts and iqiages, and makes me perceive things in a 
truertight), — how astonishingly does the chance of leaving 
the world impress a sense of ^ts natural beauties upon us 1 
Like I)Oor Falstaff, though I do not “ babble,” I think of 
green fields ; I muse with the greatest affection on every 
flower I have known from my infancy — their shapes <ind 
colours are as new to me as if I had just created^ihem 
with a superhuman fancy. It is because they are con- 
nected with the most thoughtless and the happiest 
moments of our lives. I have seen foreign flowers in 
hothouses, of the most beautiful nature, but I do not care 
a straw for them. The simple flowers of our SpHng are 
what I want to see again. ♦ ^ 

Brown has left the inventive and taken to the imi- 
tative art. He is doing his forte, which is copying 
Hogarth's heads. lie has just made a purchase of ^ithe 
Methodist -Meeting picture, which gave me a horrid 
dream a few nights ago. I hope I shall sit under the 
trees with you again in some such place as the Isle 5 >f 
W’^ht, I do not mind a gaine of cards in a saw-pit or 
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waggon, but if ever you catch me on a stage-coach in the 
winter full against the wind, bring me down with a 
brace of bullets, and I promise not to 'peach. Remember 
me to Reynolds, and say how ninch I should like to hear 
from him; that Bfown returned immediately after he* 
went on Sunday, and that I was vexed at forgetting to 
ask him to lunch ; for as Ife went towards the gate, I 
saw he was fatigued ai?d hungry. 

I am, my dear Rice, ever most sincerely ypurs 

John Keats. 

‘ t 

I have broken this open to let you know I was sur- 
prised at seeing it on the table this morning, thinking it 
had gone long ago. • 


CXXXVII. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

[February 1 9, 860. ] 

My dear Fanny — Being confined almost entirely %o 
vegetable food and the wcat/ier being at the same' time 
so much against me, I cannot say I have much improved 
since I wrote last. The Doctor tells me there are no 
dangerous Symptoms about me, ‘'and quietness of mind 
aii(f fine weather will restore me. Mind my advice to 
be v^ftiy careful ta^wcai warm cloathing in a thaw. I will 
write again on Tuesday when I hope to send you good 
news. ^ 

Your affectionate Brother John . 


CXxJcVlII. — TO JOHN HAMILTON KBYNOLD9. 

[February 23 or 25, 1820.'] 

,My dear Reynolds — I liave been improving since you 
saw me : my nights arc better which I think is a very 
encouraging thing. You mention your cold in rather 
tqo slighting a manner — if you travel outside have some 
flannel against the wind — which I hope will not kect^on 
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at this rate when jou are in the Packet boat. Should 
it Tain do not stop upon deck though the Passengers 
should vomit themselves Jnside out. Keep under Hatches 
from all sort of wet. 

I am pretty well provided witk Books at present, 
when you return^I may gi^e you a commission or two. * 
Mr. B. C. has sent rr^ not only his Sicilian Story but 
yesterday his Dramatic Scenes-^his is very polite, andL 
I shall do ^hat 1 can to make him sensible I think so. 

I confess they ^aze me — they are composed of amiability, 
the Seasons, the Leaves, the Moons, etc., upon which he 
rings (according to Hunt’s expression), triple bob majors. 
However that is nothing — I think he likes poetry for its 
0 WI 4 sake, not his. I hope I shall soon be well enough 
to proceed with my faeries and set you about the notes 
on Sundays and Stray-days. If I had been well enough 
I should have liked to cross the water with you. Brown 
wishes 4 rou a pleasant voyage — Have fish fi)r dinner at 
tBe sga ports, sftd don’t forget a bottle of Claret. You 
will not moot with so mu(^ to hate at Brussels as at 
Paris^ Eemember me to all my friends. If I w'ere well 
enough 1 would paraphrase an ode of Horace’s for you, 
on your embarking in tTie seventy years ago style. The 
Packet will bear a comparison with a Roman gallej at 
any rate. • •* 

Ever yours affectionately J. Keats. 


CXXXIX, — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Wentworth Phiec, Jrhur.s(iay. 

[February 2l, 1820.] 

My dear Fanny — I am sorry to hear you have been 
so unwell : now you are better, keep so. Remember to 
be very careful of your clothing — this climate requires 
the utmost care. There has been very little alteration 
in me lately. I am much the same as when I ’^^ote 
last. When I am well enough to return to my old dSt 
I fi®all get stronger. If my recovery should ^ delay’d 
2 A 
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loDg I will aslft Mr. Abbey to let you visit me — ^keep* 
up your Spirits as well as you can. You shall hear soon 
again from me. 

Your affectionate Brother John . 

OXL. — TO CHARLES WSENTWORTH DTLKE. 

«, [Hampstead, March 4, 1820.] 

My dear Dilke — Since I saw you I have l>een gradu- 
ally, too gradually perhaps, improving^; and though 
under an interdict with respect to animal food, living 
upon pseudo victuals, Brown says I have picked up a 
little flesh lately. If I can keep oft' inflammation for the 
next sb: weeks I trust I shall do very well. Yofi cer- 
tainly should have been at Martinis dinner, for making 
an index is surely as dull work as engraving. Have you 
heard that the Bookseller is going to tic himself to the 
manger cat or not as he pleases. He says Ri^e ^hall 
have his foot on the fender notwithstanding. * Rcynohls 
is going to sail on the spit seas. Brown has-been 
mightily progressing with his Hogarth. A damnM 
melancholy picture it is, and during the first week of 
my illness it gave me a psalm-^nging nightmare, that 
ma(fe me almost faint away in my sleep. I know I am 
bettefy for I can hear the Picture. I have experience<l 
a specimen of great politeness from Mr. Barry Cornwall 
He has sent me his books. Some time ago he had given 
his first published book to Hunt for me ; Hunt forgot to 
give it f-ind Barry Cornwall thinking I had received it 
must have thought me a v?ry neglectful fellow. Not- 
withstanding'’ he sent me his second book and on my 
explaining that I had not received his first he sent me 
that also. I am sorry to see by Mrs. D.’s note that she 
ha$ been so unwell with the spasms. Does she continue 
the Medicines that benefited her so much ? I am afraid 
not ^ Remember me to her, and say I shall not expect 
h%r at Hampstead next week unless the Weather changes 
for the warmej. It is better to run no chance of a 
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'supernumerary cold iii March. As for«you, you must 
come. You must improve in your penmanship; your 
writing is like the speaking of a child of three years old, 
veiy understandable tcf its father but to no one else. 
The worsts is it looks well — no, ths^t is not the worst — 
the* worst is, it^is worse than Bailey’s. Bailey’s looks# 
illegible and may perchance be read ; yours looks veiy 
legible and may perclAnce not ba read. I would ende«t 
vour to gwe you a fac-simile of your word Thistlcwood 
if I were not ijij^ded on the instant that Lord Chester- 
field has done some such thing to his son. Now I 
would not bathe in the same River with Lord 0. though 
I had the upper hand of the stream. I am grieved that 
in wfiting and speaking it is necessary to make use of 
the same particles as ho did. Cobbett is expected to 
come in. 0 that I had two double plumpers for him. 
The ministry are not so inimical to him but it would 
like *tc^ put him out of Coventry. Casting my eye on 
the other sideJ see a long word written in a most vile 
manJer, tmbecoining a Crkia You must recollect I 
have served no apprenticeship to old plays. If the only 
copies of the Greek and Latin authors had been made 
by you, Bailey and Hftydon they were os good as lost. 
It has been said that the Character of a Man mafjr be 
Icuown by his handwriting — ^if the Chyacter of tjie age 
may bo known by the average goodness of said, what a 
slovenly age we live in. Look at Queen Elizabeth’s 
Latin exercises and blush. Look at I^lilton’s hand. I 
can’t say a word for Shakspeare’s. 

Your sincere friend ^ John Keats. 


CXLI. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

[March 20, 1820i] 

My dear Fanny — According to your desire I write 
to-day. It must be but a few lines, for I have ieen 
attack’d several times with a palpitation at the heatt • 
ant the Doctor says I must not make the slightest exer- 
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tion. I am much the same to-day as I have been for a 
week past They say 'tis nothing but debility and will 
entirely cease on my recovery of my strength which is 
the object of my present diet. As the Doctor will not 
suffer me to write I shall ask Mr. Brown to lei you hear 
'news of me for the future if J should ,yot get strorfger 
soon. I hope I shall be well enough to come and see 
your flowers in bloom. ' 

Ever your most affectionate Brother 

^ ^OHN . 


CXLII. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Wentworth Place, April 1 [1820]. 

My dear Fanny — I am getting better every day and 
should think myself quite well were I not reminded every 
now and then by faintness and a tightness in the Chest. 
Send your Spaniel over to Hampstead, /or I think I 
know whore to find a Master or Mistress for him. jYou 
may depend upon it if you were even to turn it loose in 
the common road it would soon 'find an owner. Tf I 
keep improving as I have done F shall be able to come 
overoto you in the course of a few weeks. I should take 
the advantage of ,youi being in Town but I cannot bear 
the City though I. have already ventured as far as the 
west end for the purpose of seeing Mr. Haydon^s Picture, 
which is just finished and has made its appdkrancc. I 
have not^ heard from, George yet since he left Liverpool. 
Mr. Brown wrote to him as* from me the other day — 
Mr. B. wrfte^two Letters to Mr. Abbey concerning me — 
Mr, A. took no notice and of course Mr. B. must give 
up such a correspondence when as the man said all the 
Letters are on one side. I write with greater ease than 
I had thought, therefore you shall soon hear from me 
agaii^ 

^ « Your affectionate Brother John . 
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CXLTII. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

• [April 1820.] 

My d^r Fanny — Mr. Brown is waiting for me to 
tal^c a walk. Mrs. Dilkc is on a visit next door an(^ 
desires her lov« to you. • The Dog shall be taken care 
of and for his nainc«I shall go and look in the parish 
register where he was born — -I still continue on the 
mending tiand. 

Your aiTectiofiatc Brotlier John . 


CXLIV. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Wentworth Place, April 12 [1820]. 
My dear Fanny — Excuse these shabby scraps of paper 
I send you — and also from endeavouring to give you any 
eons4)lation just at present, for though my health is toler- 
j^bly wCll I an^too nervous to enter into any discussion in 
whiot my heart is concerned. Wait patiently and take 
care of your health, being dipecially careful to keep your- 
self from low spirits which are great enemies to health. 
You are young and have only need of a little patience. 
I am not yet able to bear the fatigue of comiiif to 
Walthamstow, though I have been Jo Town qpce or 
twice. I have thought of taking a change of air. You 
shall hear from me immediately on my moving anywhere. 
I will ask Mrs. Dilkc to pay you a visit if the weather 
holds fine, the first time I see her. The Dog Js being 
attended to like a Prince. • 

Your affectionate Brother John. 


OXLV. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

[Hampstead, April 21, 1820.] 

My dear Fanny — I have been slowly improving ttnee 
I wrote last. The Doctor assures mo that there % ^ 
notiiing the matter with me except nervous irritability 
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and a general weakness of the whole system, which has * 
proceeded from my anxiety of mind of late years and the 
too great excitement of poetry. Mr. Brown is going to 
Scotland by the Smack, and I a&i advised for change of 
exercise and air to accompany him and give fnyself the 
"chance of benefit from a Voyage. Mr^ H. Wylie cAlVd 
on me yesterday with a letter from George to his mother ; 
George is safe at the otter side of the water, perhaps by 
this time arrived at his home. I wish you wofre coming 
to town that I might see you ; if you sjujfild be coming 
write to me, as it is quite a trouble to get by the coaches 
to Walthamstow. Should you not come to Town I must 
see you before I sail, at Walthamstow. They tell me I 
must study lines and tangents and squares and angfes to 
put a little Ballast into my mind. We shall be going 
in a fortnight and therefore you will see me within that 
space. I expected sooner, but I have not been able to ven- 
ture to walk across the country. Now the fine We|itller is 
come you will not find your time so irksofae. You must 
be sensible how much I regrqt not being able to alW^riatc 
the unpleasantness of your situation, but trust my dear 
Fanny that better times are in wait for you. 

Your affectionate Brother * John . 


CXLVI. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Wentworth Place, Thursday [Ma^ 4, 1820], 
My v?.ear Fanny-^^I went for the first time into the 
City the ^y before yester&ay, for before I was very 
disinclined tS encounter the scuffle, more from nervous- 
ness than real illness j which notwithstanding I should 
not have suffered to conquer me if I had not made up 
m/ mind not to go to Scotland, but to remove to Kentish 
Town till Mr. Brown returns. Kentish Town is a mile 
neafier to you than Hampstead — I have been getting 
Iradually better, but am not so well as to trust myself 
to the casualties of rain and sleeping out which l«am 
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liable to in visiting you. Mr. Brown goes on Saturday, 
a&d by that time I shall have settled in my new lodging, 
when I will certainly ventui’c to you. You will forgive 
me I hope when I confess that I endeavour to think of 
you as little as possible and to let peorgo dwell upon my 
mmd but slightly. Tlie reason being that I am afraiej 
to ruminate ou^anything Which has the shade of difficulty 
or melancholy in it, %s that so^ of cogitation is so per- 
nicious tp health, and it is only by health that I can Be 
enabled to alleviate your situation in future. For some 
time you muJt do wliat you can of yourself for relief; 
and bear your mind up with the consciousness that your 
situation cannot last for ever, and* that for the present 
yoi#may console yourself against the reproaches of Mrs. 
ABbey. Wliatever obligations you may have liad to her 
you have none now, as she has reproached you. I do 
not know what property you have, but 1 will enquire 
into it : bo sure howT/Ver that beyond the obligation 
^hat a lodger^ay have to a landlord you have none to 
Mrf. Abbey. Let the surety of this make you laugh at 
Mrs. A’s foolish tattle. JMfs. Dilke^s Brother has got your 
Dog. She is now very well — still liable to Illness. 1 
will get her to come »nd sec you if I can make up my 
mind on the propriety of introducing a strange* into 
Abbey’s house. Be careful to let no fretting injpfe your 
health as I have suffered it — hciilth is tlie greatest of 
blessings — with health and ho'pe we should bo content to 
live, and you will find as you grow older. 

I am, my dear Fanny, your affectionate Brother 

• John . 

CXLVII. — TO CHARLES WENTW^ORTH DILKE. 

[Hampstead, May 18 JO]. 

My dear Dilke — As Brown is not to be a fixture at 
Hampstead, I have at last made up my mind tg send 
home all lent books. I should have seen you before 
Imt my mind has been at work all over the world to find 
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out what to do. I have my choice of three things, or at 
least two, — South America, or Surgeon to an Indiama^ ; 
which last, I think, will be my fate. I shall resolve in 
a few days. Bcmember me to « Mrs. D. and Charles, 
and your father and njother. c 

, Ever truly yours John Kbatsc 

CXLVIIT.— <rO JOHN TAYLOR. 

[Wesleyan Place, KeiitisH Town]* 
June ll,r^20]. 

My dear Taylor — In reading over the proof of St. 
Agnes’s Eve since I left Fleet Street, I was struck with 
what appears to mo ad alteration in the seventh stanza very 
much for the worse. The passage I mean stands thuij — 

her maiden eyes incline 
Still on the floor, while many a sweeping train 
Pass by. 

’Twas originally written — 

her maiden eyes divi<5fe 

Fix'd on tho floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by. ^ 

My meaning is quite destroyed in the alteration. ’I do 
not use train for concourse of parsers hi/, but for skirts 
Bweefing along the floor. 

In the first staqza ir.y copy reads, second line — 
bitter chill it was, 

to avoid the echo cold in the second line. ♦ 

Ever yours sincerely John Keats. 

€ QXLIX. — TO CHARLES BROWN. 

[Wesleyan Place, Kentish Town, June 1820.] 

My dear Brown — I have only been to ’s once since 

you felt, when could not find your letters. Now 

^ Brown having let his house (Wentworth Place) when lio 
8tarte()>‘'for a fresh Scotch tour on May 7, Keats moved to lodgings 
ut Che above address in order to bo near Leigh Hunt, who was then 
living in Mortimer Terrace, Kentish Town. 
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this is bad of me. I should, in this instance, conquer the 
great aversion to breaking up my regular habits, which 
grows upon me more aiid more. True, I have an cxciise 
in the weather, which Aives one from shelter to shelter 
in any littAo excursion. I have noj heard from George. 
My^book is coming out with very low hopes, though not# 
spirits, on my part. Thi8 shall be my last trial; not 
succeeding, I shall ti^ what I cs^ do in the apothecary 

lino. Wjicn you hear from or see it is probable you 

will hear some complaints against me, which this notice 
is not intended to forestall. The fact is, I did behave' 
badly ; but it is to be attributed to my health, spirits, 
and the disadvantageous ground I stand on in society. 
I cotflid go and accommodate matters if I were not too 
WG'Ay of -tlie world. I kiiour that they are more hapjjy 
and comfortable than I am ; therefore why should 1 
trouble myself about it ? I foresee I shall know very few 
])eofrie in the course of a year or two. Men get such 
(Ufferent habitf that they become as oil and vinegar to 
one *n other. Thus far I have a consciousness of having 
been pretty dull and heavy^ both in subject and phrase ; 
I might add, enigmatical. I am in the wrong, and the 
world is ill the right, i have no doubt. Fact is, I have 
bad so many kindnesses done me by so many pcople,%hat 
I am cheveaux-»de-frised witli benefits, \jhich I mu^jump 

over or break down. I met in town, a few days 

ago, who invited me to supper to meet Wordsworth, 
Southey, Lamb, Haydon, and some more ; I was too 
careful of my health to risk being out at night. Talking 
of that, I continue to impriftre slowly, but I think surely. 
There is a famous exhibition in Pall-Mail ^f the old 
English portraits by Vandyck and Holbein, Sir Peter 
Lely, and the great Sir Godfrey. Pleasant countenances 
predominate ; so I will mention two or three unpleasant 
ones. There is James the First, whose appearance would 
disgrace a “Society for the Suppression of Womenq” so 
very squalid and subdued to nothing he looks. Thei, 
thtre is old Lord Burleigh, the high-priest of economy, 
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the political save-all, who has the appeai*ance of a Pharisee* 
just rebuffed by a Gospel bon-mot. Then, there is George 
the Second, very like an uuintellectual Voltaire, troubled 
with the gout and a bad tempef. Then, there is young 
Devereux, the favoumte, with every appearance of as slang 
• a boxer as any in the Court ; his face is cast in the nloiild 
of blackguardism with jockey-plaster. I shall soon begin 
4ipon “ Lucy Vaughan Moyd.” ^ f do not begin composi- 
tion yet, being willing, in case of a relapse, to have 
nothing to reproach myself with. I bojpe the weather 
will give you the slip ; let it show itself and steal out of 
your company. When I have sent off this, I shall write 
another to some place about fifty miles in advance of you. 

Good morning to you. Yours ever sincerely * 

John ‘Keats. 


CL. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Friday Morn [Wesleyan Plac<i,Kentisli*Towii,„ 
June 26, 1820.] t 

My dear Fanny — I had Intended to delay seeing you 
till a Book which I am now publishing was out,^ expecting 
that to be the cud of this wock when I would have 
brolight it to Walthamstow : on receiving your Letter of 
coui'a^ I set myseK to come to town, but was not able, 
for just as I was setting out yesterday morning a slight 
spitting of blood came on which returned rather more 
copiously at night. I have slept well and they tell me 
there is^nothing'^ material to fear. I will send my Book 
soon with a Letter which I Rave had from George who is 
with his fSintly quite well. 

Your affectionate Brother John . 

^ The Cap and Bells was to have appeared uuder this 
psehdonym. By **htigLn” Keats means begin again (compare 
above, CXXXVIII.): he did not, however, do so, and the eighty- 
eigh^ stanzas of the poem which are left all belong to the previous 
^ar (end of October — beginning of December 1819). 

® Tlie volume containing Lamvi^ Isdbdlay The Eve of St. Agnes^ 
IJyperion, and the Odes, * 
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OLI. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

MortinieifTeiTace,^ Wednesday [July 5, 1820]. 

My deftr Fanny — I have had n(v*etiim of the spitting 
of blood, and for two or three days have been getting ap 
little stronger. I have no^hopes of an entire re-establish- 
ment of my health iiifder some months of patience. My 
Physicini^ tells me I must contrive to pass the Winter in 
Italy. This ij ^11 very unfortunate for us — we have no 
recourse but patience, which I am now practising better 
than ever I thought it possible for me. I have this 
moment received a Letter from Mr. Brown, dated Dun- 
vegd!h Castle, Island of Skye. He is very well in health 
and spirits. My new publication has been out for some 
days and I have directed a Copy to be bound for you, 
which you will receive shortly. No one can regret Mr. 
Hod^ljiiison’s ill fortune ; I must own illness has not 
made such a Saint of me as to prevent my rejoicing at 
his fieverse. Keep yourself in as good hopes as possible ; 
ill case my illness should continue an unreasonable time 
many of* my friends would I trust for my sake do all in 
their power to console •and amuse you, at the least word 
from mo — You may depend upon it that in cas# my 
strength returns I W’ill do all in my^^owor to ejptricatc 
you from the Abbeys. Be above all things careful of your 
health which is the corner stone of all pleasure. 

Your alFectioiiate Brother ^ Jonx . 

CLII. — TO BENJAMIN EGBERT HAy)%N. 

[Mortimer Terrace, July 1820.] 

My dear Hay don — I am sorry to be obliged to try 
your patience a few more days when you will have* the 
Book 2 sent from Town. I am glad to hear you are in 

^ After the attack la.st meutioned, Keats went to be taken 
of in Hunt’s house, and stayed there till August 12. 

*2 Chapman’s Homer, 
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progress with another Picture. Go on. I am airaid T 
shall pop off just when my mind is able to run alone. • 
Your sincere friend John Keats. 

OLIIlf— TO FANNY KEATS. 

Mortfmer Terrace [July 22, 1820], 
My dear Fanny — Ifjhave beeif gaining strength for 
some days : it would be well if I could at the ,same time 
say I am gaining hopes of a speedy recovery. My con- 
stitution has suffered very much tor two or fiiree years past, 
so as to be scarcely able to make head against illness, 
which the natural activity and impatience of my Mind 
renders more dangerous. It will at all events be dfvery 
tedious affair, and you must expect to hear very little 
alteration of any sort in me for some time. You ouglit 
to have received a copy of my Book ten days ago. I shall 
send another message to the Booksellers. One^of the 
Mr. Wylie's will be here to-day or to-morjjow when I will 
ask him to send you George's Letter. Writing the 
smallest note is so annoyiii^f to mo that I have waited 
till I shall see him. Mr. Hunt does everything ifi his 
power to make the time p«iss aff* agreeably with me as 
possible. I read the greatest part of the day, and gener- 
ally ta]je two half-hour walks a-day up and down the 
terrace which is very much pester'd with cries, ballad 
singers, and street music. We have been so unfortunate 
for so long a time, every event has been of so depressing 
a nature that I must persuade myself to think some 
change will take place in the ^pect of our affairs. 1 shall 
be upon thfl* look out for a trump card. 

Your affectionate Brother John . 

CLIV. — TO FANNY KEAT6. 

Wentworth Place [August 14, 1820], 
f e My dear Fanny — 'Tis a long time since I received 
your last. An accident of an unpleasant nature occurred 
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*at Mf. Hunt’s and prevented me from answering you, 
that is to say made me nervous. That you may not 
suppose it worse I will mention that some one of Mr. 
Hunt’s household opendR a Letter of mine — upon which 
I immediately left Mortimer Terraop, with the intention 
of ftikirig to Mrj. Bentley’s again ; fortunately I am not* 
in so lone a situation, but *am staying a short time with 
Mrs. Brawne who lifes in the •house which was Mrs^ 
Dilke’s. J[ am excessively nervous : a person I am not 
quite used to ^qj^ering the room half chokes me. ’Tis 
not yet Consumption I believe, but it would be were I to 
remain in this climate all the Winter : so I am thinking 
of either voyaging or travelling to Italy. Yesterday I 
received an invitation from Mr. Shelley, a Gentleman re- 
siding atf’isa, to spend the Winter with him : if I go I 
must be away in a mouth or even less, I am glad you 
like the Poems, you must hope with me that time and 
hcalflijvill produce you some more. This is the first 
morning I hav# been able to sit to the paper and have 
manf Letters to write if I manage them. God bless 
you my dear Sister. 

Your aftectioiiate Brother John . 

CLV. TO TEUCY BYSSIIK SHELLEY. 

[Wentworth Place, Hampstead, August 1820,] 

My dear Shelley — I am very much gratified that you, 
in a foreign country, and with a mind jjfmost over-occu- 
pied, should write to me in tlie strain of the lettey beside 
me. If I do not take adi^iitage of your invitation, it 
will be prevented by a circumstance I have ^efy much at 
heart to prophesy. There is no doubt that an English 
winter would put an end to mo, and do so in a lingering, 
hateftil manner. Therefore, I must either voyage or 
journey to Italy, as a soldier marches up to a battery. 
My nerves at present are the worst part of me, yet4hey 
feel soothed that, come what extreme may, I shall not ' 
dciftined to remain in one spot long enough to take a 
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hatred of any four particular bedposts. I am glaid you ' 
take any pleasure in my poor poem, which I would 
willingly take the trouble to unwrite, if possible, did I 
care so much ns I have done about reputation. I re- 
ceived a copy of the fJenci, as from yourself, fi-om Hunt. « 
There is only one paft of it I am judge of — the poetry 
and dramatic effect, which by many spirits nowadays is 
considered the Mammon. A modem work, it is said, 
must have a purpose, which may be the God. ,.An artist 
must serve Mammon; he must have,- “ sclf-concentra- 
tion ” — selfishness, perhaps. You, I am sure, will forgive 
me for sincerely remarking that you might curb your 
magnanimity, and be more of an artist, and load every 
rift of your subject wdth ore. The thought of**6uch 
discipline must fall like cold chains upon yoiv who 'per- 
haps never sat with your wings furled for six months 
together. And is not this extraordinary talk for the 
writer of Endyinion, whose mind was like a pack of 
scattered cards 1 I am picked up and sjorted to a pij . 
My imagination is a monastery, and I am its monk. I 
am in expectation of Prometheus every day. Could I 
have my own wish effected, you w^ould have it still in 
manuscript, or be but now putting an end to the second 
act.^ I remember you advising me not to publish my first 
blights, on Hampstead Heath. I am returning advice 
upon your hands Most of the poems in the volume I 
send you have been written above two years, and would 
never have l^een ^published but for hope of gam ; so you 
see I anj inclined enough to take your advice now. I 
must express once more my dfeop sense of your kindness, 
adding my'^siftcere thanks and respects for Mrs. Shelley. 

In the hope of soon seeing you, I remain most sincerely 
yours John Keats. 
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CLVI. — TO JOUN TAYLOR. 

■V^entwortlx Place [August 14, 1820]. 

]VJy dear Taylor — My chest is in i^ich a nervous state, 
that anything extra, such a% speaking to an unaccustomed * 
person, or writing a imto, half suffocates me. This jour- 
ney to Italy wakes me at daylijjht every morning, and* 
haunts mc'lmrribly. I shall endeavour to go, though it 
1)0 with the scas^ion of marching up against a battery.- 
The first step towards it is to know the expense of a 
journey and a yearns residence, which if you will ascertain 
for mg, and let me know early, you will greatly seiwe me. 

I ha¥e more to say, but must desist, for every line I write 
increases ?hc tiglitncss of my chest, and I have many 
more to do. I am convinced that this sort of thing does 
not egntinue for nothing. If you can come, with any of 
our friends, do. 

* Ygur sinccrcf friend John Keats. 


CLVir. — TO BEi^jTAMIN RORKRT IT A YOON. 

Mis. Brawne’s Next door to Brown's, 
Wentworth Place, Ilaini'ste^ 
[August] 1820. 

My dear Haydon — I am much better this morning than 
I was when I WTote the note :• that jp my hopes and 
spirits are better which are generally at a very ]ow ebb 
from such a protracted illness, I shall be here for a 
little time and at home all and every day. iA*journey to 
Italy is recommended me, which I have resolved upon 
and am beginning to jireparo for. Hoping to sec you 
shortly 

I remain your affectionate friend 


John Keats. 
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CLVIII. — TO CHARLES BROWN. 

[Wentworth Place, August 1820.] 

My dear Brown— ^You may not have heard from 

or , or in any way, that an attack of spitting of 

blood, and all its weakening Consequences, has prevented 
me from writing for sot^oug a timC! I have matter now 
for a very long letter, but not uews : so I must cut every- 
thing short, I shall make some confession, which you 
will bo the only person, for many rcasonlj, I shall trust 
with. A winter in England would, I have not a doubt, 
kill me ; so I have resolved to go to Italy, either by sea 
or land. Not that I have any great hopes of that, for, I 
think, there is a core of disease in me not easy to puli out. 
f shall be obliged to set off in less than a month. Do 
not, my dear Brown, tcazo yourself about me. You must 
fill up your time as well as you can, and as happily. You 
must think of my faults as lightly as yov can. When I 
have health I will bring up the long arrear of letters I 
owe you. My book hjis had good success among the lit- 
erary people, and I believe has a moderate sale! T have 
seen very few people wo know. -• — has visited me more 

thaR any one. I would go to and make some in- 

quirid^ after you, ^if I could with any bearable sensation ; 
but a person I am not quite iLscd to causes an oppression 
on my chest. Last week I received a letter from Shelley, 
at Pisa, of a vpry kind nature, asking me fo pass the 
winter yith him. Hunt has behaved very kindly to me. 
You shall hear from me agait shortly. 

Your afibc/tionato friend John Keats. 

CLIX. — TO FANNY KEATS. 

Wentworth Placfe, Wednesday Morning. 

[August 23, 1820.] 

My dear Fanny — It will give me great Pleasure to see 
you here, if you can contrive it ; though I confess I shoald 
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have written instead of calling upon you before I set out 
on*my journey, from the wish of avoiding unpleasant 
partings. Meantime I will just notice some parts of your 
Letter. 'The seal-breakflig business is over blown. I 
Hhink no Aore of it. A few day% ago I wrote to Mr. 
Brovfn, asking hyn to befriend me wntU his company to * 
Rome. His answer is not yet come, and 1 do not know 
when it will, not beinj certain liftw far ho may be from^ 
the Post Office to which my communication is addressed. 
Let us hope he^will go with me. George certainly ought 
to have written to you : his troubles, anxieties and 
fatigues ai*e not quite a siiffioient excuse. In the course 
of tiijje you will be sure to find that this neglect, is not 
forgejtfulncss. I am sorry to hear you have been so ill 
and in md\ low sjuritfl. Now you are better, keep so. 
Do not suffer your Mind to dwell on unpleasant reflec- 
tions— that sort of thing has been the destruction of 
my heaith. Nothing is so bad as want of health — it 
uiake;^ one envy scavengers and cinder-sifters. There 
are eiiough real distresses and evils in wait for every one 
to try^ the, most vigorous health. Not that I would say 
yours are not real — but they arc such as to tempt you to 
employ your imagiiiatiofl on them, rather than endeavour 
to dismiss them entirely. Do not diet your mind with 
grief, it destroys the constitution ; but let your chief care 
be of your health, and with that you will meet your sliaro 
of Pleasure in the world — do not doubt it. If I return 
well from Italy I will turn over new Jpaf for you. I 
have been improving latclyi, and have very goof) hopes 
of ‘‘turning a Ncuk^' and cheating the consugpiptiori. I 
am not well enough to write to George ^myself — Mr 
Haslam will do it for me, to whom I shall write to-day, 
desiring him to mention as gently as possible your com- 
plaint. I am, my deiu* Fanny, 

Your affectionate Brother 


2 B 


John, 
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CLX. — TO CHAllLES BROWN. 

[Wcut'teortli Place, August 1820.] 
My dear Brown— ought to be ofT at the^“«nd of thisi 
week, as the cold winds begin to blow towards evening ; — 
but I will wait till I have yohr answer to this. I am to 
^be introduced, before Lset out, tfra Dr. Clark, a physi- 
cian settled at Rome, who promises to bcfrv?nd me in 
every way there. The sale of iny book iq^vgiy slow, though 
it has been very highly rated. One of the causes, I un- 
deratand from different quarters, of the unpopularity of 
this new book, is the offence the ladies take at me. On 
thinking that matter over, I am certain that I have said 
nothing in a spirit to displease any woman I would care 
to please ; but still there is a tendency to class women in 
my books with roses and sweetmeats, — they never sec 
themselves dominant. I will say no more, but,^w^aiting 
in anxiety for your answer, doff my hat, and make a 
jiursc as long as I can. 

Your affectionate friend * John Keats. 

CLXI,— TO CHARLES BROWN. 

Saturday, September 28 [1820], Maria Croiother, 

* Off Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

My dear Brown — The time has not yet come for a 
pleasant letter from men I have delayed writing to you 
from time to time, because I felt how impossible it was to 
enliveu you with one heartening hope of my recovery; 
this mornings in bed the matter struck me in a different 
manner ; I thought I would write “ while I was in some 
liking,” or I might become too ill to write at all; and then 
if tliQ desire to have written should become strong it 
would bo a great affliction to me. I have many more 
letters to write, and I bless my stars that I have begun, 
lor time seems to press, — this may be my best oppor- 
tunity. We are in a calm, and I am easy enough ibis 
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mornftig. • If my spirits seem too low you may in some 
degree imimte it to our having l)cen at sea a fortniglit 
without making any way.^ I was very disappointed at 
not meeting you at Bedliampton, and am very provoked 
at the thought of you being at Chichester to-day. I 
shoiild have delighted in setting ofr for London for thc^ 
scjisation merely^ — for what should I do there 1 I could 
not leave my lungs -’or Btoraacl^ or other worse things 
behind n^e. I wish to write on subjects that will not 
agitate me much — there is one I must mention and have 
done with it. ']?vcn if my body \vould recover of itself, . 
this would prevent it. The very thing which I want to 
live most for will be a great occasion of my death. I 
cannot help it. Who can help it ? Were I in hciilth it 
wmJld mitke me ill, «and how can I bear it in my state ? 

I daresay you will be able to guess on wdiat subject I am 
Ijarping —you know what was my greatest pain during 
the first part of my illness at your house. I wish for 
death ^very dq^ and night to deliver me from these pains, 
and ^hen I wish deatli away, for death would destroy 
even those jjains which arc'* better than nothing. Land 
and to, Veakness and decline, arc great separators, but 
death is the great divorcer for ever. When the pang of 
this thought has passed through my mind, I may say^ the 
bitterness of death is passed. I often wish for y^u that 
you might fhitter me with the best, i* think without my 
mentioning it for my sake you w'oidd be a friend to Miss 
Brawne when I am dead. You think she htis many 
faults — but for my sake think she has not one. ^ If there 
is anything you can do for ier by w^ord or deed I know 
you will do it. I am in a state at pr<^se^t in which 
woman merely as woman can have no more power over 
me than stocks and stones, and yet the difference of iny 
sensations with respect to Miss Brawne and my sister is 

^ The Maria Crowther had in fact sailed from London. Sep- 
tember 18 : contrary winds holding her in the Cliannel, Keats hg^l ^ 
landed at Portsmouth for a night’s visit to the Snooks of Bed- ' 
ba^hpiou. 
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amazing. The one seems to absorb the other tO a aegree ‘ 
incredible. I seldom think of my brother and sister in 
America. The thought of leaving Miss Krawiic is beyond 
everything horrible — the sense <rf darkness coming over 
me — I eternally sec her figiu-e eternally vanishi’ig. Some 
■of tJie plirases she was in the habit of using during my 
last nursing at Wentworth Place ring in my cars. Is 
there another life ? Shell I awake and find all this a 
dream 1 There must be, we cannot be create, d for this 
sort of suffering. The receiving this letter is to be one 
of yours. I will say nothing about oui* friendship, or 
rather yours to me, more than that, as you deserve to 
escape, you will never be so unhappy as I am. I should 
think of — ^you in my last momeiitH. I shall endeavdiir to 
write to Miss Brawne if possible to-day. A sudden htop 
to my life in the middle of one of these letters would be 
no bad thing, for it keeps one in a sort of fever awhile. 
Though fatigued with a letter longer than any I iiave 
written for a long while, it would bo better to go on fo:’ 
ever than awake to a sense of contrary winds. Wo ex- 
pect to put into Portland Roads to-night. The captain, 
the crew, and tlie passengers, are all ill-tempered and 
weary. I shall write to Dilkc. Pfeel as if I was closing 
my last letter to you. 

My^dcar Brown, }oor affectionate friend 

John Keats. 

CI^XII. — TO MRS, BRAWNE, 

October 24 [1820], Nai^lca Harbour. 

My deaf lijrs. Brawne — ^A few words will tell you what 
sort of a Passage we had, and what situation we are in, 
and few they must be on account of the Quarantine, our 
Lettfrs being liable to be opened for the purpose of fumi- 
gation at the Health Office. We have to remain in the 
vessel ten days and are at present shut in a tier of ships. 
The sea air has been beneficial to me about to as great 
an extent as squally weather and had accommodations 
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and Provffeions has done harm. So I am about as I was. 
Give my Love to Fanny and tell her, if I were well there 
is enough in this Port of Naples to fill a quire of Paper 
— but it looks like a dftam — every man who can row his 
boat and fralk and talk seems a di^rent being fi'om my- 
selfc I do not feci in the world* It has been unfortun* 
ate for me that one of th^ Passengers is a young Lady in 
a Consumption — ^lier^mprudenc^ has vexed me very much 
— the knowledge of her complaints — the flushings in her 
face, all her jjjajj. symptoms have preyed upon me — they 
would have done so had I been in good health. Severn' 
now is a very good fellow but his nerves are too strong 
to be hurt by other people’s illnesses — I remember p5or 
Ric(f wore me in the same way in the Isle of Wight — I 
shall feci a load off mo when the Lady vanishes out of 
my sight. It is impossible to describe exactly in what 
state of health I am — at this moment I am sutfering from 
indij^tion very much, which makes such stuff of this 
Letter. I \^uld always wish you to think me a little 
worte than I really am ; not being of a sanguine disposi- 
tion I aiil likely to succeetf. If I do not recover your 
regrbt will be softened — if I do your pleasure will be 
doubled. I dare no8 fix my Mind upon Fanny, I jiave 
not dared to tliink of her. The only comfort I have had 
that way has been in thinking for hours together»ef hav- 
ing the IfDiiib she gave me put in a silver-case — the hair 
in a Locket — and the Pocket Book in a gold net. Show 
her this. *1 dare say no more, ^fet yoy must not believe 
I am so ill as this Letter may look, for if ever fcfiere was 
a person bom without the faculty of hoping I am he. 
Severn is writing to Haslam, and I have just asked him 
to request Haslam to send Jrou his account of my health. 

0 what an account I could give you of the Bay of Naples 
if I could once more feel myself a Citizen of this worid — 

1 feel a spirit in my Brain would lay it forth pleasantly 
—^0 what a misery it is to have an intellect in spMtits 1 
.My Love again to Fanny— tell Tootts I wish I could pitfih^ 
hA* a basket of grapes — and tell Sam the fellows catch 
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here with a lino a little fish much like an anefiovy/ pull 
them up faat. Remember me to Mr. and Mrs. Dilke-^- 
mention to Brown that I wrote him a letter at Ports- 
mouth which I did not send anePam in doubt if he ever 
will see it. 

My dear Mrs. Brawne, yours sincerely and affectio®atc 

^ John Keats. 

^ Good bye Fafmy ! God^less you. 


CLXIII. — TO CHARLES BROWTN. 

Naples, November 1 [1820]. 

My dear Brown — Yesterday we were let out of qiiton- 
tinc, during which my health suffered more frorii bad* air 
and the stifled cabin than it had done the whole voyage. 
The fresh air revived mo a little, and I hope I am well 
enough this morning to write to you a short calm letter ; 
— if that can bo called one, in which I am afraid to'* speak 
of what I would fainest dwell upon. As I have ^one^ihus 
far into it, I must go on a fittle ; — perhaps h may re- 
lieve the load of w^retchedness which presses ilpon^'me. 
The persuasion that I shall sec hei no more will kill me. 
My dear Brown, I should have had her when I was in 
health^and I should have remained well, I can bear to 
die — I cannot boar to leave her. Oh, God ! God ! God ! 
Every thing I have in my tiunks that reminds me of her 
goes through me [ike a sj.car. The silk lining she put in 
my travelling cap scalds my head. My imagination is 
horribly vivid about her — I see her — I hear her. There 
is nothing '^in , the world of sufficient interest to divert 
me from her a moment. Th&i was the case when I was 
in England ; I cannot recollect, without shuddering, the 
time-that I was a prisoner at Hunt's, and used to keep 
my eyes fixed on Hampstead all day. Then there was a 
goo(P* hope of seeing her again — Now ! — 0 that I could 
bfe buried near where she lives ! I am afraid fo write to 
her — to receive a letter from her — to see her handwriti&g 
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wouW bfeak my heart — even to hear of her anyhow, to 
aeo her name written, would be more than I can bear. 
My dear Brown, what am I to do ? Where can I look 
for consolation or ease % If I had any chance of recovery, 
this passion would kill me. Indeed, through the whole 
of jny illness, both at your hou^^e Srid at Kentish Town^ 
this fever has never ceas^ wearing me out. When you 
write to me, which# you will 4 J 0 immediately, write to 
Rome (ijpste restantc) — if she is well and happy, putli 
mark thus + ^ jf- 

Remembcr me to all. I will endeavour to bear my 
miseries patiently.* A person in my state of health 
should not have such miseries to bear. Write a short 
noti? to my sister, saying you have heard from me. 
Severn fs very well. If I were in better health 1 would 
urge your coming to Rome. I fear there is no one can 
give me any comfort. Is there imy news of (rcorge 1 0 
thaf gonictliing fortunate had ever happened to mo or my 
Arotliers ! — 1 ;Jien I might hope, — but despair is forced 
up<^li me as a habit. My dear Brown, for my sake be 
her advomtgfor ever. I cflnnot say a word about Naples ; 
I do nbt at all concerned in the thousand novelties 
around me. I am afmid to write to her — I should like 
her to know that I do not forget her. Oh, Brown I^ave 
coals of fire in my breast — It surprises me that the 
human heart is capable of con^iniiig and bearing so 
much misery. Wjis I born for this end ? God bless her, 
and her Aothcr, and my sister, «and George, and his wife, 
and you, and all ! 

•Your ever affectionate fl-iend John jkiSATs. 

j [Thursday, November 2.] 

I was a day too early for the Courier. He sets out 
now. I have been more calm to-day, though in ^ half 
dread of not continuing so. I said nothing of my health ; 
I know nothing of it ; you will hear Severn’s accountirom 
Haslam. I must leave off. You bring my thoughts too 
n%ar to Fantiy. God bless you 1 
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CLXIV. — TO CHARLES BROWN. 

Ro^ne, November 30, 1820.^ 

My dear Brown — Tis the most difficult thyig in the 
world to me to wtite 8 letter. My stomach coiitinue^so 
bad, that I feel it worse on opering any book, — yet I am 
much better than I wjjjS in quaragitine. Then I am 
ilfraid to encounter the pro-ing and con-ing of anything 
interesting to me in England. I have an habitulil feeling 
of my real life having passed, and that? TP am leading a 
posthumous existence. God knows how it would have 
been — but it appears to me — however, I will not speak 
of that subject. I must have been at Bedhampton nmrly 
at the time you were writing to me from Chidiester— 
how unfortunate — and to pass on the river too ! There 
was my star predominant! I cannot answer anything 
in your letter, which followed me from Naples to Heine, 
because I am afraid to look it over again. I am st/weak^ 
(in mind) that T cannot bear the sight of anj' handwriting 
of a friend I love so much a^I do you. Yet i^ride the 
little horse, and at my worst even in qu&ahtiBe, »im- 
moned up more puns, in a sort «f desperation, in one 
wcel? than in any year of my life. There is one thought 
enougl^Jto kill me ; I have been well, healthy, alert, etc., 
walking with her, hnd now — the knowledge of contrast, 
feeling for light and shade, all that information (primitive 
sense) necessaiy for a p^em, are great enemies to the 
recovery of the slomach. There, you rogue, I put you 
to the torture ; but you must bring your philosophy, to 
bear, as I fio ^ine, really, o]| how should I be able to 
live 1 Dr. Clark is very attc^dtive to me ; he says, there 
is very little the matter with my lungs, but my stomach, 
he says, is very bad. I am well disappointed in hearing 
good news from George, for it runs in my head wo shall 
all die young. I have not written to Reynolds yet, 
iwhich he must think very neglectful ; being anxious to 
send him a good account of my health, I have delaycddf 
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frorf wcrtc to week. If I recover, I will do all in my 
power to correct the mistakes made during sickness ; and 
il^I sliould not, all my faults will be forgiven. Severn 
is very well, though he leads so dull a life with me. 
Remcmbir me to all friends, and tell Haslam I should, 
not have left London without Jalang leave of him, but 
from being so Tow in bod^jr and mind. Write to George 
as soon as you rccei^ this, ami I 

fi-r as yo^i can guess ; and also a note to my sister — whS 
walks about my imagination like a ghost --'-she is so like 
I'om. I can sc^ircely bid you good-bye, even in a letter. 
T always made an awkward bow. 

God bless you ! John Kkats,^ 

i On tlio 10th of Deccinbor following cjinie a reniiwal of fovor 
and hcni^rliage, extinguishing the last hope of reeovery : and 
after eleven more weeks of sufleriiig, only alleviatcfl by the devoted 
care of Sovern, the ]joet dic»l in his friemVs anus on Die 2!>d of 
Fehmiary 1821. 


TITJS END. 


Frintahy'^^ & R. Clakk. KiUrJur^ih. 
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